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CHAPTER VIL 

He was a villain, my good sir—a thorongh-paced villain 
as you might meet in a life's ride —Old Play. 

Wuen John Shadow left Milton Hall, he directed his 
steps towards a little hamlet which lay some four miles 
on the London Road, and slept at a little cottage’ where 
his presence would never have been suspected, but 
where he had passed the preceding night. 

The following morning he entered the train, and 
arriving in the metropolis made his way at once 
towards the office of Mr. Samuel Merryweather, a 
solicitor, whose office was in Coleman Street, City. 

Mr. Samuel Merryweather was a “solicitor of some 
standing,” so said the world. 

The appearance of his office proclaimed this. The 
brass plate on the door was alwaysscrupulously bright, 
the blinds were always clean, the carpeted offices were 

ylways spruce and_pleasant-looking, and three or four 
prlerks were always at work. 

Mr. Merryweather himself was a tall, well-built man, 
of some forty years of age—a man whose lot in the 
world had apparently been invariably cast in bright 
places—one of those broad, showy, loud-speaking per- 
sonages, whom one expects to see in the chair at a 
public meeting, or in the position of director to-some 
flourishing eompany. 

Yet that office, bright and cheerful as it seemed, hid 
many a dark secret, and fair and open as Merryweather’s 
practice seemed, he was less to be trusted than perhaps 
any other man in the profession. 

No matter how queer the business—no matter-how 
ugly it seemed in his own eyes, and how ugly it would 
of necessity seem in the eyes of the world, Merry- 
Weather would undertake it; and.share the plunder 
With his clients, 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that John 


[REJECTED LOVE. ] 
Shadow was one of his followers, and more than that, 
his friend. 

The. fellow discarded his ragged, dirty, and ante- 
diluvian costume, on his way to the office of his 
lawyer; and when he entered the house in a suit of 
new clothes, of the ordinary fashion of the day, the | 
clerks at first did not recognize him. 

“ Ah! Mr. Shadow, I scarcely knew you,” said little 
Mr. Petherton, the head clerk; “your trip into the 
country has done you a world of good. Hada pleasant 
time, eh?” 

A livid smile passed over the man’s lips. 

“A pleasant time, in truth,” he muttered. Then he 
added aloud: “ Tell Mr. Merryweather Lhave important 
news for him, and I must see him immediately.” 

This somewhat peremptory: message was at once 
transmitted to the lawyer, and in less than five minutes 
after John Shadow entered, he had passed into the little 
room behind. 

Oh, that little room! what dreary seorets did it 
not conceal ? 

How many aching, weary hearts had issued from it 
more aching and more weary still. What tales of 
widows wronged—of children robbed—of parents left 
penniless—of homes broken up, and hearts broken, 
could be read in those solemn rows of shelves, with their 
little piles of neatly folded blue paperstied with redtape. 

Merryweather rose smilingly when John Shadow 
entered. 

“ Ah! Shadow,” he said, “ I am delighted to see you. 
Has your trip down to Thornton turned out as weil as 
you expected?” 

John Shadow glanced round the room. 

“We are quite in private here, of course? ” he asked. 

Merryweather rubbed his hands. 

“ Quite—quite!” he said; “you know this room of 
old, Shadow ; no one outside can hear a syllable pro- 
nouncedin here. What has happened ?—for even you, 
the most imperturbable of imperturbable men appeared 
strangely moved!” 

The man laughed. 

“ Bah!” he said, “it’s an ugly business, but as J had 
no hand in it there’s no occasion to be flustered about | 








it. You remember I told you that Ralph Conyers, 
the lost heir to Miltoa-# yas taken to Australia,” | 
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“ Yes, yes, but begin at the beginning. From your 
last letter it seems that things are approaching a crisis.” 

John Shadow smiled grimly. 

“ They are approaching a crisis,” he said, “ but as to 
my revelations, let them be in bad order, if you like, 
but let them be what J choose. As I said before, Ralph 
Conyers was taken by a person to Australia.” 

Merry weather took notes. 

“In Australia he became acquainted with a young 
man named Saville—Granby Saville—a dashing fel- 
low, somewhat younger than he, and they became 
bosom friends. This Grauby Saville I have discovered 
to be my own son.” 

The lawyer started. 

“ Your son?” he cried. 

“ Yes, why not?” 

“ You said you had but one child—little Esther, who 
was starved to death.” 

Shadow’s form trembled with emotion as the lawyer 
spoke. 

“Speak not of that,” he cried, hoarsely. “Iama 
bold man, if you like; but a mention of that poor girl's 
name unmans me. No—no, she was not my only 
child. 1 had another, a boy, born before her. His 
mother, when she deserted me, fled to Australia, and 
took him with her. She left me the infant girl. This 
boy, who is but a year younger than Ralph Conyers, 
was brought up with him, and they never quitted one 
another till a short period ago, when Ralph, hearing 
from his new friend thit he was heir to a tine estate, 
came to England to claim, not his fortune, as it might 
have been thought, but the love only of his friends.” 

“And he is, at the present moment, I suppose,” 
said the lawyer, sipping some cold sherry and water, 
“in the bosom of his delighted family.” 

** Not so,” returned John Shadow; “ he is dead!” 

Merryweather, villain as he was, was unprepared for 
such an,announcement as this, and still more unpre- 
pared for the manner and the voice with which these 
words were uttered. 

4 “Dead!” he repeated, “ dear me! this is very sud- 
en.” 

Zgohn Shadow gazed at the window, and never once 
looked the man of law in the face. 

“ It is sudden,” he answered, “ he was murdered !” 
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“ Murdered!” cried the lawyer, leaning forward, 
and grasping-his arm; “tell me, not by you ?.” 

Shadows turned round ard eyed his confederate— 
for he was no better—with a glance of contemptuous | 
pity. | 

“By me!” he repeated, “why should you suppose 
me capable of such a crime, and what object do you 
imagine I could have for committing it. No, no; 
Ralph Conyers met his death by foul means; but J am 
guiltless of his blood.” 

He then narrated to Merryweather the same story 
he had before told to Burnett Crowe. 

The lawyer listened, and took notes again. 

His hand trembled, however, so that he could 
scarcely write, and his face was ashy pale. 

He evidently was as little credulous as the eld 
schoolmaster had been before him. 

“On the evening after the murder,” continued the 
+illain, “I had an interview with Isabel Conyers,” 

“ Indeed! was she a consenting party to this inter- 
¢iew ?” 

“ Yes, she gladly saw me. She expressed a doubt as | 
to the dead stranger being Ralph Conyers; and said | 
that Mr. Conyers was unwilling to believe that hé.was. 
I removed her doubts, to a great extent, by giving her 
ronclusive evidence, as she imagines. For tlis evi- 
icnce she gave me two thousand pounds,” 

The lawyer was becoming interested. 

Evidently he was about to hear some deeply laid 
scheme, in the plunder consequent upon which he 
would share; and so, carried away by his avarice, he 
forgot his terrible suspicion. 

John Shadow proceeded : 

Before I say more, therefore, you know that, in the 
vent of failure, 1 have the immediate means of paying 
you handsomely, and therefore I entreat your hearty 
to-operation in my plan.” 

‘The lawyer, at any other time, would have grasped 
his hand, and begged him to consider’ him his best 
friend. 

But, somehow or another, he could not bring himself 
to touch his quondam friend, and he contented himself, 
therefore, with rabbing his hands, and saying : 

“ Never mind the money, you may be certain I will 
aid you.” 

In spite of this show of disinterestedness, however | 
John Shadow had taken out his: pocket-book, and | 
drawn out a bank-note for four hundred pounds. 

* [ changed my order,” he said, “as Lcamealong, and 
am enabled therefore to give you an earnest of my good- 
will.” 

Che lawyer took the note with a tremulous hand. 

“What villany am I expected to do for this?” he 
thought, but he said aloud—* Many thanks, Mr. 
Siadow—many thanks; and now explain to me your | 
scheme, 

“You see, Merryweather,” continued John Shadow, 
“this young man murdered at Thornton wood was 
Ralph Copyers. J know it. But I allowed Isabel | 
Conyers, nevertheless, to believe that there was a doubt, | 
in order that at a future time she may be prepared for 
the catastrophe. Naturally she desires her son Regi- | 
nald to inherit the property, and of ceurse she was the 
more grateful to me because I had extricated her from a | 
difficulty.” 

“ Just so, but I cannot yet see your drift.” 

“Tt is easily explained. As I said before, the dead | 
man is Ralph Conyers; but I am about to adopt him as 
my son.” 

[he horrid levity of the fellow made the lawyer | 
shudder. 

“ Adopt a dead man!” he cried. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ My real son will come to England | 
in a few weeks, and he will pass for the heir.” 

The lawyer was aghast at the man’s stupendous vil- 
lany ; it threw quite into the shade his own pettifog- 
ging plots and trickeries. 

“But are you sure.” he asked, “that your son will 
agree to this? ” 

Shadow smiled. 

“ T will talee care he does,” he answered. “ Besides, 
he will not know that he is my son, until after he has 
obtained the marquisate.” 

‘The lawyer glanced at him in wonder. 

“ Who, then, does your son suppose himself to be? ” 
asked he. 

“ He fancies himself to be Granby Saville,” answered 
John Shadow. “I can easily produce documents to 
prove that he is Ralph Conyers. This I shall not delay 
longer than I am positively compelled ; and when he is 
once safely installed in his estate, you and I step in to 
share it with him—do you see, eh ?” 

Merryweather did see it. 

““ Yes—yes my friend,” he said, “I see it all; youare 
a bold and a clever man.” 

He tovk his hand and grasped it warmly as ever. 

“Pell me,” he added, “ how I can assist you at pre- 
sent.” 

“ There are some statements which require reducing 
to good, lawyer-like documents—among them a will. 
I will fill in the names and obtain signatures.” 
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of a greenish pallor. “I undérstand; leave fhe 
pers and-all shall be arranged as you4wish it.” 

John Shadow handed over to him the papers of 
which he had spokén, and then rose to’ go-, 

“ Adieu my friend,” said Merryweather, laying his 
hand on Shadow’s shoulder, while lis whole. body 
trembled with excitement, “you may rely upon it 
that I will aid you in anything; but just for the sake 
of old friendship, and my peace of. mind also,.tell me 


| again—you did not kill this man, new did you?” 


“Fool!” cried John Shadow, shaking him off-and 
opening the door; “you are a coward as well as a 
knave. A little more of such snivelling as this, and I 
take my money elsewhere.” 

The lawyer detained him. ‘ 

“T did but jest,” he cried. “ Be not so hasty—-when 
shall I see you again?” . 

“When I require your services,” #efurned Joha 
Shadow, and left the r a + vl rtitides 

“ A terrible and % * erry weathér, 
as he sat down, drank ha oni full of sherry, and 
then wiped his moist brow with his pocket-handkerehief. 
“Tcan swim safely with hing I know, almost’ any- 
where, but I fancy he is going’into water a little too, 
troubled to be comfortable.” Ne y 

As he spoke, the head clerk entered with a card. ~ ., 

“The gentleman who sends this is very anxious to 
see you, and will-wait if you aré engaged.” — 


Merryweather remained fora moment gazing at the 


card in blank amazement. $ 

At length he roused himself.» 

“Show him up directly,” he said. 

The clerk vanished. ; 

“Reginald Conyers! Reginald ‘Conyers !” repeated 
the lawyer, as he glanced at the card; “what can 
bring him here on the trail of his deadliest foe ? ” 

He had not much time for reflection. ’ 

Reginald Conyers entered. 

He was, as I have said, a tall, handsorié fellow; and 
he entered and sat down with the easy nonchalance of 
a man used to good society. 

“I*have been recommended to you, Mr. Merry- 


| weather,” he said, * by Lord Porsfield” 


“ Ah, yé8! his lordship and I have had many trans- 
actions,” returtied the lawyer, rubbing his hands, “I' 
have known him for years. Are your requirements at 
all similar to his, Mr. Conyers? ” $ 4h 

The young man-laughed. rae ta 

“ Well, to tell the'truth, they are—exagtly similar,” 
he said; “that isto say, I'am in want ef monéy; but 
my-securities willnot be exactly of tle same kind. «My 
mother; Mrs. Conyers, of Milton Hall, has a private 
fortune of her own.” ; ee 

Mr. Merryweather, as usual, took notes. 

“To what extent ?” he asked, 

“ Twenty thousand pounds,” replied young Conyers. 
“This amount she has left to me by a will, executed 
while I was abroad.” 

“ Just so. You have doubtless obtained from her a 
copy of this will?” 

The amiable young man, for whom Isabel Conyers 
was sacrificing peace of mind:for ever—perilling, may 
be, her very soul—exhibited some confusion ‘at this 
question. 

“ Well—no!” he said; “ my mother, in fact, is not 
aware that I know anything of this will. I learned of 
its existence quite accidentally ; in fact, I overheard a 
conversation between her and Mr. Conyers on'the day 
of my poor brother’s expected arrival. This poor bro- 
ther having met with his death suddenly—a shocking 
thing, and quite distressing to me, I assure you—I 
naturally shall inherit the title and estates ; and this 
private fortune of my mother’s may, without fear, be 
spent before I get it. You understand it, Mr. Merry- 
weather?” 

“ Perfeetly. 
will?” 

“Yes: that is it. I like you, Mr. Merryweather, 
you are so clear-sighted, and help a fellow on in his 
business. You do, upon my honour. Well, how soon 
can this be arranged? ” 

“ Where is the will? ” 

5 “ At my mother’s solicitor’s, Mr. Hardy, of 5 Chancery 
ane.” 

“Good; in three days you can have a loan. How 
much do you require ?” 

“As much as I can get. My debts are large, and I 
am not particular as to the interest. But can you let 
me have some money to-day—a couple of hundreds, just 
to keep me going?” 

Mr. Merryweather looked grave, doubted seriously 
whether it could be done, and wound up’ by lending the 
two hundred pounds, and taking a receipt for two 
hundred and ten—which he was to deduct from that 
advanced on the will. 

Reginald Conyers thanked him, and left the office 
satistied. At the door was a brougham, and in it, 
a showily-dressed, handsome girl, about twenty. 

*“ Drive to the London and Westminster Bank,” said 
he to the coachman, as he jumped in. “ And now, 
Alice,” he added, “ don’t look so terribly cross. I’m 


You desire to raise money on this 


‘workings of some malady. 
/7’ Mrs; Conyers re ma 





7 —t > — 
moraging, after which Wwe will tarn round again ang 
Wine’at Richmond” a, 

The girl smiled, tapped him on the cheek with her 
fan, and quickly resumed her good-humour. 

And this was he for whom, as I have said, Isabel 
Conyers was pee her.soul, and wandering eyer jp 
the shadow of a great dread! 





CHAPTER VIIL_ 
When thus ker face was given to view, 
Although so pallid was her hue, 
It did a ghastly contrast bear, 
To those bright ringlets glistening fair. 
Mar mion, 
Ir was about @ week after the funeral of Ralph Cop. 
poriied a fortnight therefore after the departure of 
Cicely Grow ‘for London, that Mr. Conyers and his 
wife "desde \ at breakfast at the hall. 
Mr. es looked pale and ill, as if the anguish 
shad of late suffered was enhanced by ‘the noiseless 


le,” Her eyes were 

‘wild and restless, as if ‘sleé@p liad Jong been a stranger 

to-her, and she sat im a-listless, weary Attitude, as if 

Re xigeue of long ling and waiting for the 
wie 








They had been ‘for some moments, when ; 
servant entered, ‘Several letters, which Milto, 
Conyers received indifferent air. 

But what is it makes the life-blood fly to his 
cheeks, and then “a tumultuous torrent to his 
heart ? ( ! 

Why does he clutch that letter, and why do his 
hands tremble as he reads the superscription ? 


His wife gazed at him in astonishment and alarm. 

His form was agitated violently for some moments; 
then tears burst forth and coursed down his checks, 
while he murmured in a broken whisper : 

“My boy—my poor boy! too late—too late! 

* What is the matter, Milton ? ” asked Isabel Conyers; 
“you seem strangely affected.” 

Her husband handed to her the letter. 

“Death,” he said, “is busy with our house. That 
superscription tells its own tale.” 

Isabel eagerly glanced at the letter and its address, 

It was edged with black, and the address ran thus: 


“ To the Most Noli Moore Al Caetleton, 


Bucks. 
* “Fool!” exclaimed Isabel Conyers, inwardly, a3 
‘she tore open the letter ; “ he trembles at this, whereas 
to me it restores courage and hope.” 
She read the letter aleud. 


“My Lorp Marquis,—I have to inform you that 
the Marquis of Castleton died yesterday morniug at 
his residence in Eaton Square. Your attendance in 
town is earnestly requested, as upon your lordship de- 
volves the painful duty of superiatending the last 
ceremonies of respect to the deceased. 

“T am, my lord marquis, your very humble se:- 
vant, “Jacos Mrssencrr.” 

“Jacob Messenger!” exclaimed Isabel Conyers, 
starting ; “ who is he?” , 

“He is the steward of the late marquis,” returned 
Milton Conyers. “I suppose I must proceed to town 
at once.” 

“ You must let me accompany you.” 

“No, no. You are ill, dear Isabel, there is no need 
for you te come.” 

She bit her lips impatiently. 

“TI do not wish to remain here,” she answered; “! 
would rather come with you. I am sure you will be 
glad of some one to advise and uphold you in this 
trial. I know it will be a trial to you, dear Milton, 
because the very sound of your title will bring back 
you sad memories.” 

The marquis rang the bell. 

A servant entered. 

“ You rang, my lord,” he said. 

The news had travelled quickly. 

“Yes, Manners; let the horses be put to the carriagv 
at twelve. I must go to London to-day!” 

He walked tv the window and gazed out for 4 
moment. 

Then he returned and took his wife’s hand. ‘ 

“Isabel,” he said, “ you can well imagine that this 
place has grown hateful to me. For a time, at least, ! 
should be glad to avoid it. Stay, therefore, until to- 
morrow, to make your arrangements, and bring Lau 
up as well.” 

This was exactly what the marchioness desired. 

She smiled with evident pleasure. 

“I am glad you have come to this decision, dest 
Milton,” she said, “for I, too, have begun to hate this 
place. A few more months here would be my death. 

So Milton Conyers—tke sixth Marquis of Castletea 
—departed for London, and on the following day wi 
joined by his wife, Laura, Reginald and Madamé 


“T understand,” said Merryweather, his face turning | going to buy that dress you so much admired this | Delaume. 
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Reginald contrived to assume a decent show of 


ief, though, in reality, he was only thinking of the | 
reat benefits conferred on him by Providence which 


g s so rapidly clearing away all obstacles from his 


wai 


Pe ded he could now hope for a larger allowance 
from his father, and was called, moreover, the Honour- 
able Reginald Cony¢ 3. 

The house in Eawn Square, dreary-looking on the 
outside, as nearly all houses in London squares are, 
was equally dreary within. 

The deceased marquis had died. at. a very advanced 
age, and had net by any means been exempt from the 
eceentricities which are too often the accompaniments 


it. 

He rarely visited his friends, and still more rarely 
received company. 

His household, consequently, was not large. 

He hated a number of faces around him; and had it 
not been from a. desire to hide his own oddities, as it 
were, he would have lived in the great house, with 
only his steward, Jacob Messenger, as his’ companion. 

This Jacob Messenger was a man of some fifty years, 
with a form ereet and vigorous, a face of masculine 
strength, and a keen and bright eye. 

He had been the right, hand of the old Marquis of 
Castleton. 

The marquis, odd and reserved as he was, was yet 
indolent, and averse to all kinds of business. One would 
have naturally imagined that as he had so little to 
fill his thoughts, he would have welcomed with glad- 
ness any business te occupy his mind; but it was not 


“ Indeed, no, my lady,” he said, in a tone which left | is a blessing to speak to an honest man. when one’s 


no doubt of his sincerity; “indeed, no. 
to tell you something of serious import, and to ask 
after the health of your husband. First tell me, how 
is he?” 

“ His health is not such as it was,” returned Lady 
Tsabel, feebly. 

“He takes his medicine regularly, I presume?” said 
Shadow. 

“He does.” 

“That is well. I believe I understand you; and 
now to my story. I have received news of something 
which may upset all our plans.” 

“Tell me quickly—what is it ?” 


Conyers. I still believe it; but there may yet be sad 
trouble about this matter. The Rodney mail-steamer, 
from Australia, which will arrive to-morrow at Liver- 
pool, has on board a young man, named Granby 
Saville, who claims to be the veritable heir to Cas- 
tleton.” 
‘ “ “Oe Heavens! but what proofs can he possibly 
ave?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Shadow; “fora 
certain time he can, no doubt, be kept out of the way; 
but after that he might become troublesome, Proceed 
on, therefore, in the way you have marked out for 
yourself, Lady Castleton—let no trepidation be in your 
steps. You have begun, and a life of remorse could not 
undo what you have done. 
is fickle.” 

Lady Isabel worked her hands nervously together. 





so. His eyes seemed ever directed to the past—to 
some green spot which once had been an oasis, but which 
now was merged in the great desert of Time! 

On the day after the arrival of the Marchioness of 
Castleton, a family council was held, at which assisted 


Mr. Hardy, Lady Isabel’s lawyer, and Mr. Braintree, | young man, long lost, returning from a distant land, | 


“Then why this hurry—why this sudden haste?” 
she asked. 


“T told you that I believed the dead man to be Ralph | 


Time is short, and fortune | 





“Because possession, as the proverb says, is nine 


| points of the law. Your son once Marquis of Castle- 
j ton, it would be more difficult to dispossess him. A | 


the lawyer of Milton Conyers, and the will of the de- | where he has worked hard against adverse fortune, 


ceased nobleman ‘was read. 
With the exception of a few trifling legacies to 
servants, including a large.sum to: Jacob Messenger, 


naturally obtains some degree of sympathy; but on the 
other hand, a young man—handsome, ‘accomplished, 
and a marquis, has a large following, as a matter of 


the marquis had left the whole of his property to Mr. | course.” 


Conyers, without any reservation whatever—unless 


Lady Castleton avoided the man’s searching gaze, 


one may term as a reservation, a hope he expressed to | and glanced into the fire. 


his heir that Jacob should be retained as his. steward. 

“Tt is odd that the late marquis has left nothing to 
Lady Isabel,” suggested Mr. Hardy, who thought it 
necessary to say something. 

Lady Isabel flushed. 

He had unwittingly given vent to her exact thought. 

“He scarcely knew me, Mr. Hardy,” she said; “any 
special bequest to me from him would I assure you, 
have been as surprising to meas it would have been 
useless.” 

“The will is a great surprise to me,” observed the 
marquis; “I wonder that his:lerdship, who knew so 
little of me should not have regerved something. for 
charities. However,” he added, ‘with much emotion, 
“TI am grateful for the sake of my children.” 

So, in four days after the old Marquis of Castleton 
was buried, andthe world which had known nothing 
whatever of him) when alive, discovered when he was 
dead, that he had been a great politician, and a man of 
distinguished benevolence. 

A fortnight after his funeral Lady Castleton was 
seated in her boudoir, when:a servant informed her that 
a gentleman desired to see her. 

“He gave his name; I' suppose?” she said, lan- 
guidly. 

“No; he said he came’ from» Thornton Wood, and 
you would be sure to see him.” 

“T will see him,” returned the marchioness; “is the 
marquis at home?” 

“No, your ladyship; he went out an hour since.” 
“Show this man up here then,” said Lady Isabel. 

She knew who this was who came from Thornton 
Wood, for the:sentence had been a kind of password 
agreed on—it was John Shadow. 

He entered the room with a smile, and, altered by 
dress and living as he was, Lady Isabel felt less of that 
shuddering dread which she had usually experienced 
in his presence. 

“Good evening, Mr.. Shadow,” she said; “ pray be 
seated. You ean retire,” she added, to the servant, who 
yet lingered. 

“Your ladyship does not look well,” returned 
Shadow. 

“Tam not; but let us not waste time. For what 
have you come—what fresh and terrible news do you 
bring me? I ask this because you never make your 
appearance except as the precursor of some storm.” 

John Shadow smiled. 

“You are not complimentary, my lady,” he said; 
“but never mind, I am not particular. I came to 
Inquire after the health of the new marquis.” 

Lady Isabel started, and grasped the arm of her 
chair convulsively. 

P “You have come to insult me,” she said, in a low 
one. 

_ Shadow at once threw off every trace of 

ter, 





“You seem strangely interested in all this, John 
Shadow,” she said; “ I can understand my own desire 
to do anything for my son; but of your anxiety I con- 
fess I am at a loss to conceive the motive.” 

The man sighed. 

“Bad as I may be,” he thought, “I too have a son, 
and for him am willing to do anything.” 

“ Lady Castleton,” he said, aloud, “ you haye rarely 
found me guilty of insincerity.” 

“T grant that.” 

“* Why then suspect me now ?” 

“ Because I can conceive no motive.” 

Shadow smiled blandly. 

“T have the one great motive'of all men,” he said ; 
“gain. I fight your battles; and; asa faithful general, I 
shall expect my reward.” 

He rose as he spoke, and took his hat. 

“ Good-night, Lady Castleton,” he said. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Shadow.” 

He leaned forward, and whispered in her ear words 
which seemed too terrible even for him to pronounce 
aloud. 

“Remember,” he said; “the Marquis of Castleton 
has lived long enough; to your noiseless hands I 
commit him!” 

He then left the room ; and Lady Castleton remained 
trembling like an aspen-leaf, by the embers of her 
smouldering fire. 

“This is terrible—too terible!” she murmured: 
“would, I had never known this man. And yet this 
must be done—this must be done. Were my husband, 
before his death, to discover my one great secret, where 
would there be a home for me and my son, except in 
some dismal corner, where I might hide away our 
shame for ever ?” : 

Weak criminal! how she exaggerated her own fear, 
and the necessity which urged her to her sin! 





CHAPTER Ix 
Years had rolled on, and fast they speed away, 
To those that wander as to those who stay; 
But lack of tidings from another clime 
Had lent a flagging wing to weary time. 
They see—they recognize—yet almost dream 
The present dubious, or the past a dream, 
He lives—nor yet is past his manhood’s prime, 
Though seared by toil, and something touched by time. 


Lapy CAstrieton was still sitting gazing at the fire, 
when 4 knock was again heard at her door. 

“Come in,” she said, wearily, though she had suffi- 
cient curiosity to turn her head to see who it was. 

It was Jacob Messenger. 

“Can I have speech with your ladyship for a mo- 
ment ?” said he gravely. 

“Certainly, Jacob. Come in and sit down,” an- 
swered Lady Castleton: “in truth,” she thought, “ it | 








I came here | whole being is suffused with a chill from John Shadow’s 


presence, and one cannot take refuge in oneself.” 

“TI wish to say something to your ladyship,” said 
the steward, as he sat down aukwardly on the edge of 
a chair, “only I’m afraid of giving offence.” 

“Do not fear that—speak out, Jacob. I daresay it is 
nothing very dreadful—something wrong in the house- 
hold—some quarrel among the servants, or something 
they are displeased with in my arrangements—ii so, I 
do not wonder, for I fear I am a little exacting.” 

Jacob Messenger listened respectfully. 

Then he gravely shook his head. 

“No, your ladyship,” he said; “no—it refers to the 
man who has just been here.” 

Lady Castleton trembled. 

Could he have overheard anything ? 

“What of him?” she said, somewhat sternly. 

“T fear he has come here to impose upon you,” ho 
answered, not observing his mistress’s manner; “he 
evidently does not wish to see the marquis. He has 
called three times, and always refused to come in when 
his lordship was in the way. I know him of old—-he 
is a returned convict.” 

Lady Castleton started. 

“ A returned convict!” she cricd, with well-feigned 
annoyance and surprise; “ you are surely mistaken.” 

“ No—no; I know him well,” said the old steward, 
warmly; “you will grant, your ladyship, that once 
seen, ‘his face is not easily forgotten. I ana not mis- 
taken; and I only hope that when I give you the 
proofs, your ladyship will forbid him the house.” 

Lady Castleton made a gesture of impatience. 

“ This is preposterous, Jacob,” she said; “it is some 
absurd idea ef your own. This person is a friend of 
mine, and I am half inclined to be angry at your ridi- 
culous suggestion. What is the name, pray, of this 
convict you speak of ?” 

“ He called himself Frederick Norris, but his real 
name was quite different—a very odd name indeed— 
something like Shadow.” 

“That is enough, then; this gentleman, whom I 
have known for many years, is a Mr. Edward Courtney. 
I must beg, therefore, that you will not again presume 
to speak of him as you have done to-night.” 

Jacob Messenger saw that her anger was the result 
more of agitation than real annoyance at his words. 

“ What mystery is this? ” thought he, as he rose to 
go. 
“There is one thing I must add, to your ladyship,” 
he said very firmly, but respectfully; ‘as I am con- 
vinced that this man is Frederick Norris, and that he 
is imposing upon you, I shall let the marquis know 
when he next comes, that he may seehim. Besides, my 
lady, I am an honest man, and I do not wish a robbery 
to be committed in this house under my very eyes, 
when I have the chance of preventing it.” 

“This man’s imperturbable honesty will spoil every- 
thing,” muttered Lady Castleton. 

“ Jacob,” she exclaimed, somewhat angrily, “ under- 
stand this. Itis my wish that the marquis should not 
be made aware of this person’s visits at present. There- 
fore I desire you will keep silent. Even were your 
absurd suspicion true, J can bear witness that you 
have warned me.” 

“Very well, your ladyship,” returned Jacob, though 
only half-satisfied. ‘I will content myself with having 
warned you in time.” 

He then bowed and left the room. 

As he was passing along the passage, a woman glided 
from the doorway of one of the chambers and clutched 
his arm. 

He started round. 

It was Madame Delaume—pale, agitated, half- 
bewildered with emotion. 

“What ails you, madam?” he said, with much sur- 
prise. 

“Come in here—in here, where noone can over- 
hear us,” she whispered. “I have something I must 
tell you this night.” 

The man, stupefied and alarmed by the wildness of 
her manner, suffered himself to be led into the room, 
the door of which she closed behind them. 

About this time the good ship Rodney was nearing 
the shores of England. 

A broad band of moonlight was upon the waters, 
which were scarcely more in motion than those of a 
lake, the stars shone brightly above, and were reflected 
below, a light breeze filled the foresail of the steamer, 
and kept her steadily in her course. 

On the deck were several passengers, enjoying a 
stroll before retiring to rest on their last night at sea. 

Against the bulwarks near the stern were leaning 
two persons. 

The one wag a young girl of some eighteen sum- 
mers. 

She was a beautiful creature, with rich golden hair 
falling over her shoulders in briglit, luxuriant curls; 
large eyes which glittered like the dancing stars, auda 
sylphlike figure. 

By her side stood the other, a man about uine-and- 
twenty, looking younger, however, and seeming 
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younger, because of his hearty, pleasant, bright manner 
—a handsome fellow, be it said, with eyes which spoke 
of depth of thought and heart, 


“These nights are weary, weary nights, Granby,” 


said the girl. “Iam so grateful this is the last.” 
“That is a bad compliment, Clara,” he answered, 
laughing. 
It keeps in my mind the memory of some of the hap- 
piest days I have ever passed, and may be the happiest 
I shall ever pass. When we reach England ‘we shall 
be separated by circumstances, and who knows when 
we shall meet again?” 
The girl did not answer. 


Had Granby Saville glanced into her face at that | 


ment he would have seen that she was a prey te 
some violent emotion—that she was, in fact, keeping 
down some great inclination to speak. 

But he was looking at the wavelets, and thinking of 
the love he bore the fair being at his side, and of the 
certainty of separation when they reached England. 

“There is one thing I envy you, Clara,” he said at 
length. 

“What is that, Granby ?” 








“You are going to your friends; while I, poor devil, | 


am alone in the world, and after fighting uselessly 
against fortune for years, I have come hither, as you 
know, to try my luck again, and find myself a father 
somewhere if I can.” 

He spoke lightly, as if he were but jesiing ; but Clara 
Manstield knew how his heart was in every word he 


spoke. 





she said, kindly; “many men of your age would be 
glad to return to England with five hundred a year. 
You must keep your eyes open, you know,” she added, 
gaily, “and find some rich heiress to marry.” 

Granby Saville started as if a snake had stung 
him. 

“ For Heaven's sake, Clara,” he said, in a voice that 
trembled with emotion, “do not jest with me on that 
subject. There is only one hope which sustains me 
through all, and for that “ope I am willing to risk 
everything. That hope once gone, the world has no 
longer a place for me ” 

The girl did not reply, and for some time both were 
silent. 

Clara was the first to break it. 

“What idea have you as to your parentage? ” she 
said; “what clue have you to your father’s name—for 
I have heard you say that it is not Saville?” 

“No; it was not Saville; and I can assure you I 
have no idea what it was; I was brought, so I am told, 
to Australia when I was five years old, by a woman, 
whe was afterwards joined by a man. He had another 
child with him; and after residing some tine in Sydney 
they went away, some miles into the interior, and 
settled in a little plantation. We lived there for a twelve- 
month, and Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, as they called them- 
selves, were very kind to us. 
Saville, though they frequently told me it was not my 
name, and my companion, who turns out to be Ralph 
Conyers, heir to a splendid estate, they used to speak of 
as Henry Kaiton. One evening, about thirteen months, 
I suppose, after we went to the cottage, land Henry 

re playing in the meadow, and did not return uatil 















vilight. ‘We had noticed two rough-looking men 
who went to the cottage, remained there some time, 
and then returned; but though we hid ourselves, 
thinking they would tell where we had wandered, we 
suspected nothing, and returned to the cottage about 
seven, expecting a good scolding, nothing more. When 
we arrived there, however, we stumbled over some- 
thing which lay in the doorway. It was the dead body 
of Mr. Barnett. Inside we found Mrs. Barnett, also 
murdered, and everything of value taken by the thieves, 
who were afterwards discovered to be two notorious 
bush-rangers.” 

“You were in a difficult position,” said Clara Mans- 
field. “What did you do?” 


“ Terrified beyond measure, we ran from the house, | 


and never stopped until we arrived at a farm-house 
near, and told our story. Our subsequent history is 
] Through the sudden death of Mr. and 


not iong. 
Mrs. Barnett, all clue was lost to our identity, but 


when we grew up certain papers were found which | 


spoke in decided terms of the eldest of us. We knew 
nothing of our ages, but my friend seemed the elder of 
the two, and, moreover, his early recollections and the 
description given of him tallied with the fact of his 
being Ralph Conyers. This was subsequently con- 
firmed by the arrival in the colony of a man named 
John Shadow, who, from certain evidences, was con- 
vinced he was heir to the Castleton peerage. This 
John Shadow left us an address in London, and 
directed us to come over to England together as soon 


as he communicated with us.” 





“How is it you did not come together?” asked 

lara. 

“Ralph became impatient and would not wait. I, 
however, having no reason for being S80 eager, remained 
bel ver await my summons. you are 
aws lear Clara, had other motives to remain; and , 


“T am sorry—most sorry that it is the last. | 


‘You have not been so very unfortunate, Granby,” | 


They called me Granby | 


had you not left Sydney, I would never have come to 
England at all.” 
| ‘The young girl trembled. 
She evidently expected now a declaration which she 
| had long feared. 
The young man leaned forward and took her hand. 
“'Lo-morrow, dearest Clara,” he said, in a tender 
| voice, “ we part for some time—you go to your friends, 
and I toa useless search, perhaps, and a fresh battle 
with fortune. Give me strength for this battle, Clara, 
by renewing to me the promise but half-given to me 
before.” 

“ Still that wild dream—that wild dream,” she mur- 
mured. 

Granby Saville started. 

“ Wild dream!” he cried, “ why, Clara, it is my only 
| hepe in the world—this hope of one day making you 
|my wife. Life without that one blessed hope would be 

a blank—a void, nay, a terror to me. For Heaven's 
| sake, Clara, do not destroy this one—this only dream 
of happiness. Tell me. those words did not apply to 


| me.” 





| lara Mansfield was moved—who would not have | 


been ?—by the earnest, wild manner in which these 
words were uttered. But her heart responded not to 
his appeal; she only felt chagrined by the awkward 
position in which she found herself by the discovery 
| that a timid response given thoughtlessly, to avoid 
| questioning, should have been construed into. a con- 
sent. i 
| “Oh Granby!” she said, “do not torture me, do not 
remind of idle, foolish, thoughtless words. _ You must 
| forgive me for them; you must forget me, for I never 
loved-you. I cannot longer lead you along a hopeless 


| path. ” 


I never, never, can be your wife! 
| Seme men would have pursued this scene and pressed 
their suit again and again. 

The words of the young girl, however, and the. fer- 
| vour with which they were spoken, left no room for 
| doubt, and the terrible reality showed itself te him, at 
once. 

Ship, sea, sky, seemed for a moment mingled in one 
confused mass, and then he reeled away, blinded, 
stunned, with a weight as of mountains upon. his 
heart. 

To his cabin. he went without a word, and there, in 
the darkness, he sat and pondered for hours, wondering 
how such a terrible misforttine could come so suddenly, 
crushing him, blighting him, blotting out for ever from 
lis path the brightness and sunshine of life, 

And about midnight he started up, as if by a sudden 
impulse, and threw himself on the bed to sleep. He 
forgot all else—forgot that others had hearts to break, 
and sweet dreams to realize—forgot that around him, 
above him, were living, breathing souls; and prayed 
' that in that sleep the ship might go down into.the 
sea, and the waves close over him for ever. 

(To be continued) 








| — 





Arrica has slain another victim: Young Mr. 
| Richard Thornton, of the Royal School of ‘Mines, who 
| volunteered to accompany Dr. Livingstone as gevlogist 
| and topographer, died ou the 2Ist of April, on, the 
Shire, of dysentery and fever. 

Tu GEORGE AND Bive Boar.—A relic ef old Lon- 
don is now fast disappearing—the Blue Boar Inn, or 


in Holborn. For more than 200 years this was one of 


the famous coaching-houses, whence stages went to | 


and where they arrived from the north and midland 
| counties. It is more famous still as being the scene— 
if Lord Orrery’s chaplain, Morrice, may be credited— 
| where Cromwell and Ireton, disguised as troopers, cut 
from the saddléflap ef a messenger a letter which they 
| knew to be there from Charles I. to Henrietta Maria. 
They had preyiously intercepted a letter from the 
| Queen to her husband, in which she reproached him 
for entering into a compact of reconciliation with Crom- 
well and his party. ‘This letter was sent on, and now 
they intercepted the reply, in which Charles spoke of 
| them as rogues whom he would by-and-bye hang in- 
| stead of reward. Aecording-to Morrice, this sealed the 
king's fate. Such is the legend connected with the 
Blue Boar, Holborn, whicliis described in Queen Anne’s 
reign as “situate opposite ‘ Southampton Square.’ ” 

M. K , OF WARSAW, is a man of about fifty years 
of age, of a vigorous constitution, and endowed with 
rare tranquillity of mind. “I saw him,” says the cor- 
respondent of a contemporary, “in a very pitiable con- 
dition, but smiling and cheerful. ‘What are you doing 
at Warsaw?’ ‘Oh, I have come to lodge somewhere, 
as they have burned: my house, and made my farms 
desolate. I was slightly wounded by a Cossack, so 
that I cannot ride, and I must therefore take care of 
myself.’ All this was said in a manner which would 
lead one to believe that there had only been a trivial 








accident which could be easily repaired. ‘ And your | 


son?’ ‘Dead,’ he replied, ‘ but he died bravely.’ ‘ And 
your younger son?’ ‘Oh, he is only wounded, He 
is being uursed in a secret place, and one of these 
days he will be in the saddle again.’ ‘And where is 


the George and Blue Boar, as it came to be called later, | 


———— 
your library?’ ‘Burned, my dear sir. I prized jt 
very much; but I have been taught philosophy, 
What can one do? They have burned many others, 
and I have only a few hundred florins left, and a quig 
conscience.’ He then saluted me and went on hig way, 
his noble cwuntevance not bearing any indications 
which would lead one to suspect so many misfortunes, 
What cannot be done with such shen, whose heroism 
is so simple and natural, and who only appear to do 
their duty when they sacrifice all?” 





VEIVE ETHRIDGE; 
OR, THE VILLAGE DIOGENES. 





CHAPTER L 


Your face is no uncommon face ; 
Like it I have secn many a one, 
And may again before my race 
Of care is wholly run. 
Your face no sleepless midnight fills, 
For all its serious, sweet endeavour, 
It ts no pang, no rapture thrills, 
| ut ah! it pleases ever! Owen Meredith, 





I am the daughter of a: proud race, and strange ag 
proud. From generation to generation the -Ethridges 
have been haughty, reticent, self-poised, and so en- 
cased in their reserve, that but few have Appre- 
ciated or understood their character. The family por- 
!_traits.: which look dewn from their walls have a proud 

curve «f the lip, a stately arch of the neck, that marks 
the Ethridge blood; and the powdered hair, the broad 
| ruffs and cumbrous brocades:ef the ladies, the flowing 
| overcoat, embroidered vests and lace-bordered frills 
| of the gentlemen, accord well with their royal bear- 
ing. Stately names befit the daughters of our race; 
| there have been: Catherines, Isabels, Horatias and 
Dianas, but never.a Genevive till I was born. It is 
said that my aunts and uncles smiled derisively when 
| they learned what'I had been christened, and thought 
it a strange freak of my father’s to give me a name im- 
niortalized in a post’s song. 

As for me, I am the last person you would fancy the 
| embodiment of. a poet's dream. Gazing into the 
| mirror on my eighteenth birthday, I saw reflected 

there a face which certainly had no claims to beauty; 
the features were not faultless; the complexion un- 
deniably dark—not sallow,. but clear, healthfu! olive, 
inherited from my mother. There was no habitual 
| glow on my cheek; only strong, emotion could make 
| it burn, and then so: vivid was the. contrast between 
| this and my usual self, that I seareely recognized my 
| own face! |My forehead was a tithe too high, my eyes 
were of the darkest brown, changing to black when I 
was in a passion, as I-not:unfrequently was in those 
days, and flashing out angry. sparkles. For the rest, I 
have the Ethridge lip and neck, which are indisputably 
fine points, and:really beautiful hair. 

Such was E at éighteen, when I left school and re- 
| turned to’ my fatliér's estate. As I sprang from the 
| carriage at the!door, he stood on the steps waiting to 
welcome me with the stateliness ofthe old régime 
| softened by a father’s love for his only child. 

“ Welcome, welcome home!” he exclaimed, folding 
me to:his heart; “it is high time that. you were here 
to preside over the household, and be a companion to 


” 


“ And I am délighted to be with you again,” said I, 
| as I returned him kiss for kiss in that first glad hour 
ef our mieeting; “besides, I am eager to assume my 
pew dignity as mistress of your establishment—the 
Ethridges like power, you know, papa.” 

“Yes; and now,” he added, “Ist melook.at you. I 
have not seen you for eighteen months, andyou have 
avoided sending mé. any miniature: while: abroad, 
though I several times requested it, I, was ‘so anxious 
to know what sort of a young lady Iwas to. meet on 
my return.” 

“ Ah, sir,” I rejoined, “ I shall disappoint you in my 
personal appearance.. ‘he Ethridge women have been 
beautiful for many generations, but I do not do credit 
to my gentle blood—I am plain, indisputably plain, 
and you never should have called me Genevive, a name 
for poets and romancers. I have shortened it to Veive; 
that cognomen suits my dark, elfin face and gipsyish 
ways far better.” 

While I had been running on thus, my father had 
drawn back, and was gazing at ne with intense m- 
terest. ’ 

“Well,” he began, “you are not sd beautiful as 
some of the ladies.of our race, but you are not plain— 
no, no; you have the elements of a fine woman. Your 
figure is good at eighteen, and I predict that.it will be 
superb by and by. Isee no reason to be ashamed of 
jimy daughter, Genevive.” 

“Thank you, papa; your words roll off a great 
burden, but—but ——” 
|; ‘But what, child?” interposed my father. . 
| “Please drop the Gene, and let it be only Veive.” 
| “No,” he replied, with a dissenting shake of the 





| head; “the soubriquet of Veive is well enough among 


your school-fellows, but it will not do betweea us.” 
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« Of course I shall not quarrel about it, and it may | 

all learn to like it.” 
“om was a brief silence, and then he said: 

«| will not keep you waiting longer on the steps ; 
you shall soon be installed in the new dignity of which 
you spoke. Come.” $ 

And offering me his arm, he conducted me into the 
house with as much Chesterfieldian politeness as if he 
had been escorting my mother at my age through a 
crowded ballroom. 

Mrs. Marsh and several of the servants who had 
been in the family for years, stood in the hall in 
holiday costume, and from them I received a cordial 
greeting. 7 

“Mrs. Marsh,” observed my father, “I have just 
been telling my daughter that it a‘ords me great 
pleasure to install her as mistress of my establish- 

t.” 
oe Yes, sir,” replied that worthy, dropping a stiff, 
old-fashioned curtsey, and smoothing out her pink 
cap-ribbons ; “ I’m sure it does a body good to see Miss 
Genevive back, and know she's to take her mother’s 
lace. It’s been a great responsibility for me, and I 
shall be glad enough to give up the keys.” 

With all due pomp she resigned the keys, and after 
I had spoken a few moments with the servants, I has- 
tened to my own room. I was ere long summoned to 
dinner, where I found three gentlemen whom my 
father had met abroad. I entertained them to the best 
of my ability, but I often perceived the host’s keen eyes 
furtively watching me. When they had gone, he drew 
me to him, and said: 

“Since you were 80 pleased with my praise this after- 
noon, I will add a word more. I like your manner; it 
shows your blood and your breeding ; and you have 
fine taste, too. ‘That wine-coloured silk, with its folds 
of black lace, becomes your style of beauty.” 

“Not beauty, papa.” 

“Your style of face, then,” he continued, with a 
smile; “ the odd necklace and bracelets I sent you from 
abroad harmonize with the tone of your dress, and the 
rare flowers in your hair are the only ornament it 
needs. Why, if you lived in the olden time your tresses 
might, like Berenice’s, be transmitted to heaven by the 
gods, and shine among the constellations.” 

“ You are complimentary, papa.” 

“And yet I do not pronounce you beautiful, in the 
fullest sense of the word; it requires a connoisseur to 
appreciate you, and IL am certain my friends were in- 
terested in you to-day. It pleases me to have a bril- 
liant young lady at the head of my table, and to know 
she is my daughter. You are all I have in the world 
Genevive, and perhaps I shall not keep you with me 
long—perhaps you have already learned to love 
another better than your old father ? ” 

“No,” I replied, “I am not likely to marry; I have 
never yet seen the person I could love.” 

“Ah, that is because you know but little of the 
world. I suppose you have only met the French pro- 
fessors and German and Italian music and dancing- 
masters, with an oceasional introduction to a raw 
cadet, or a college wiseacre on a visit to his sisters ? ” 

“There you mistake. I spent the winter vacation 
at Ethel Wynne’s ‘und mw what is called society.” 

* And yet you are heart-free ? ” 

“Perfectly heart-free, papa. Love is not for the 
Ethridges ; they have married as pride and policy dic- | 
tated, and I would live and die in utter loneliness, 
rather than be doomed to such a fate.” 

“You are a strange girl, Genevive.” 

“Tam an Ethridge, sir.” 





My father smiled, and adroitly changed the subject ; | 
but when I found myself in the solitude of my chamber, | 
I again and again recalled my conversation with him. | 
What was this love of which he had spoken? Why | 
did it shed its glamour over the novelist’s page, and 
pulse through the poet's song? With my heart full of 
these thoughts, I took down a volume of poems and 
read verse after verse throbbing with power and pathos, 
but it did not thrill my frame as if I had understood its 
meaning. I admired the imagery, the genius which 
had strewn its gorgeous fancies over the poems, like 
the blossoms of a tropic clime; but I was not in sym- 
pathy with the author, ‘ Heigho!” I said to myself, 
2s I leaned from the windew, when I had thrown the 
book aside, “I wonder if any man will ever have the 
power to quicken my pulse, and soften and subdue my 
wild heart? No, I do not believe it—in love-matters 
Tam a profound sceptic. I shall always be content to 
stay here with my father; I will live and die Veive 
Ethridge ! ” 





CHAPTER IL 
But blame us women not if some appear 
Too cold at times, and some too gay and light 
Some griefs gnaw deep—some woes are hard to bear— 
Who knows the past, and who can judge us right ? 
A monru after my returri home, my father was 
obliged to leave on imperative business, and he sent me 
to spend the period of his absence with an intimate 


Hers had been a love-match, and yet, in the atmosphere | 
of her pleasant home, I was still a sceptic with regard 
to what the French term le grande passion. 

It was during my stay at Myrtle Cottage that Dr. | 
Edward’s, my friend’s husband, proposed to celebrate | 
his birthday by a picnic in the adjacent woods, I was 
sitting Lard by when he and his wife were inditing 
their notes of invitation, and heard the doctor say : 

“Oh, Nellie, we must invite Hamilton Harper.” 

“Yes, I suppose we must, and that will be the end 
of it. He'll not be there, I can assure you.” 

“ Who is Hamilton Harper, pray?” I asked. 

“My wife shall answer,” observed Dr. Edwards. 

“T call him the village Diogenes,” said Nellie, aud her 
clear laugh echoed as cheerily through her little cottage 
as it had through her father’s grand drawing-rooms. 

“Explain yourself, Nellie; I am forgetting my clas- 
sical lore, and do not wish to parade my ignorance 
before your wise husband.” 

“There, Veive, you know as well as I do that Dio- 
genes was a great philosopher, who lived in a tub. 
Hamilton Harper is a retired clergyman’s son, a pro- 
digy of learning, they tell me. He reads ten or twelve | 
languages, is an accurate mathematician, and has | 
sufficient literary taste to succeed as an author, if he | 
pleased.” | 

“A genius, upon my word.” | 

“Yes, but he might as well be the veriest dolt in | 
Christendom, for he buries his fine talents—literally | 
‘hides his light under a bushel.’ He might be profes- | 
sor, or even president of a college, edit a magazine, or | 
publish essays that would astonish the world ; but like | 
Diogenes, he clings to his tub. He is rarely seen in | 
our village coteries, and so people here seldom send 
him invitations now, except out of respect to his father 
and sisters.” 

“Ts his personal appearance disagreeable?” I in- 
quired. | 

“ Oh, no,” replied Dr. Edwards, with emphasis; “on | 
the contrary, he has a splendid physique, and when he 
is in one of his accessible moods, few men can be more , 
fascinating. I like him, and fancy he is unpopular | 
among the ladies only because he does not fall in love | 
with every pretty face.” 

“Since Ross has taken up the gauntlet in his new | 
friend’s defence,” said Nellie, “ I must cry for quarter.” 

Dr. Edwards smiled, and the two were soon so 
deeply absorbed in their plans for the /éte-champetre, 
that I was left to amuse myself after my own fashion. 
I had watered the flowers, fed aud petted the parrot, 
and watched the gold-fish in the aquarium till I was 
tired, when Bertie, the doctor’s younger brother, entered, 
ov his way from school, with a bow and arrows in his 


| 





“Pray, Dr. Edwards,” and Hamilton Harper's eyes 
wandered to the spot where I stood, “is your house 
haunted ?” 

“What do you mean, Harper?” 

“ Why, I saw what must have been an Indian hun- 
tress, or the goddess Diana, in your piazza just now. 
Ah! I can see her at this moment, cross-bow in her 
hand, and arrows at her feet.” 

“Tis a guest of ours,” exclaimed Dr. Edwards, his 
gaze following in the direction indicated by his friend, 
“a school-companion of my wife’s. Come, come, 
Veive, don’t beat a retreat—I wish to present you to a 
friend.” 

I felt a sudden tide of crimson surge over my face, 
for I was in a sad plight for meeting visitors, as in the 
excitement of the target-shooting my hair had becsme 
unloosed, and swept in a heavy mass about me, while 
the sleeves of my dress were pushed back from my 
arms, and my whole costume seemed to be in disarray. 
I would have begged'to be excused, but the quizzical 
smile of the village Diogenes irritated me, and I came 
forward as haughtily as any Ethridge of my race could 
have wished. 

“Miss Ethridge,” said Dr. Edwards, “I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you Mr. Hamilton Harper.” 

I greeted him with frigid politeness, and when, after 
retiring to rearrange my hair, I was astonislied to find 
him still there on my return, Mrs. Edwards had in- 
vited him to stay to tea, and wonderful to relate, he 
had accepted the invitation. I thought we should have 
the dullest of all dull evenings, but that night Hamilton 
Harper was in his most genial mood. 

“Since the village Diogenes has come out of his 
tub,” he said, g@ily, “he will not be a shadow in the 
midst of so much sunshine.” 

He kept his word, and in spite of my previous pre- 
judices, and my resolve to call the Ethridge pride to my 


| aid, I was obliged to acknowledge to my own heart 


that Hamilton Harper was the most fascinating man I 
had ever met. He sang duets with me, he played back- 
gammon with Nellie, promised to show Bertie his cabi- 
net at no distant day, and even condescended to gal- 
lantry, when he plucked the rose my arrow had cleft, 
and placed it iu his buttou-hole, exclaiming: 

“T used to be a skilful marksman, and should like to 
renew my practice; when do you and Bertie resume 
your target-shooting ? ” 

“Any time when we can find somebody to admire 
and flatter us.” 

“Some men praise, but never flatter; I am one of 
that stamp, and to-morrow afternoon, if I call, I shall 
expect to be invited to the archery.” 

[ gave a laughirg assent, and when we parted, I 





hand. 

“Where is Nellie?” he asked. “I want her to 
come out and see me shoot at a mark; I beat all the 
boys; she'll be proud enoug!i when she sees my arrow 
in the very heart of that peony!” 

“ Your sister is busy,” I replied, “ but you area prime 
favourite of mine, Bertie, and I will go with you, and 
report your prowess.” ‘ 

The next moment I stood in the piazza beside 
Bertie, watching as his arrow cleft the white heart of a 
blood-red peony which he had chosen for a target. 


“ Bravo, bravo!” I shouted, and clapped my hands | 


merrily as he turned toward me in high glee. 

Now it chanced that among our gymnastic exercises 
at the boarding-school where I was educated, target 
shooting had been practised, and I had been pronounced 
quite an adept. 

“ Let me try, Bertie,” said I, grasping tae unstrung 
bow. 

Bertie assented, kindly offering to string the bow, 
but I declined his assistance, strung the bow, and sent 
the arrow quivering amid the petals of a rose I had 


| singled out as a target. 


“ Capital, capital!” cried Bertie, and taking off hs 
cap, he waved it round aad round his curly head. 

Suddenly I heard a step, and glancing back, saw a 
gentleman pause to ring the door-bell. He was a man 


and feeling, and a mouth whose expression puzzled me. 
His dress was simple in fabric and fashion, but what- 
ever might have been his garb, you would have pro- 
nounced him undeniably a gentleman. Who could he 
be? I was asking myself this question, when Dr. 
Edwards appeared on the threshold, and the stranger 
said : 


“Good-afternoon. The village Diogenes is again 
forced to seek the village Esculapius.” 

Both he and the doctor laughed, and then the visitor 
continued : 

“There, I will drop that inflated style of speech, 
and use language which will be understood among the 
common herd. Is the cordial you promised to prepare 
in readiness ? ” 

“Oh, yes; how is Miss Mary to-day ?” 


well?” 





friend, at whose wedding I had stood a bridesmaid. 





“ Very well, sir.” 


of stately presence, tall, dark, regal; his head was | 
massive, his face was a grand one, with the great, | 
calm brow of a thinker ; large hazel eyes full of thought | 


“About as usual, thank you; 1 hope you are all | 


ran up te my room and glanced into the mirror. There 
| was a vivid glow on my cheek, a new light in my eyes, 
| a certain something which softened the Ethridge pride 
| on my lip, but Nellie’s light tap recalled me from my 
| dreams, and I hastened to admit her. 
| “Well,” she began, “ the village Diogenes has taken 
| tea with us, and played the agreeable charmingly. "Tis 
an unheard of thing, Veive, and we never should have 
| had the honour, if he had not been attracted by the 
sight of you at your target-shooting.” 

“* Nonsense! he and your husband are on the best of 
terms.” 

“ But he never stopped at Myrtle Cottage an hour 
before; I persist in declaring you are the magnet. 
How do you like him? ” 

An impulsive answer rose to my lips, but I crushed 
it back, and said: 

“T found him far more passable than I expected.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Nellie, “you are an Ethridge 
now—the old pride spoke in your reply, and I will 
leave you till you are simple Veive again.” 

She tripped away, and while the summer night, 
brooding above, dropped balm and peace from its 
dusky wings, one image haunted my sleeping and 
waking visious—it was Hamilton Harper’s! 

A week went by, and during that period I had seen 
more of the village Diogenes, as Nellie gaily declared, 
than any stranger who had visited the town for a long 
time. If Bertie and I were practising at our target- 
shooting in the garden, he would often lean over the 
| fence and watch us; occasionally, too, he took the bow, 
| and with a steady eye and firm hand, sent arrow after 
arrow in quick succession at the target, proving his 
excellence as a marksman as well as a scholar. Besides, 
he had begun to take an interest in the doctor’s 
aquarium, and brought several fine specimens to 
inhabit the glass palace; then there were pretexts of 
bringing a basket of strawberries for Mrs. Edward's 
table, a book of which I had spoken, or my favourite 
flowers, the pure white water-lilies. 

The day appointed for the /éte-champetre at length 
dawned, and never did a lovelier morning break since 
that glad hour “ when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” Peace 
broeded in the white fleeces of the drifting cleuds— 
peace breathed in the summer wind—peace seemed to 
rest on the purple mountains, the green slopes of the 
far-off pasture-land, and the broad fields, where the 
hay-makers were early at their toil, 
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It had been agreed that those who were able should | 


go on horseback, and the others follow in carriages, as 
suited their convenience. The hampers containing re- 
freshments were packed into a large waggon, of which 
Dr. Edwards’ serving-man took charge. The caval- 
cade was to form at Myrtle Cottage, and thence proceed 
to the wood known as Lovell’s Grove. I had been for 


some time on the watch for Hamilton Harper, when I | 


perceived their plain family carriage, and the two 


sisters who went into society seated within, while he | 


rode beside them on horseback. 
I had just made these observations when a superb 


woman came dashing up to the door. She rodea dappled | 


grey horse, and Queen Bess never looked more stately 
than she in the saddle, Like a dazzling vision there 
flashed before me that royal woman, with the black 


riding-habit sweeping about her form, ana the plumes | 


of her helmet-shaped purple cap half-shading her fair, 

fair face, framed in by heavy braids of golden hair. In | 
another instant, Hamilton Harper was at her side, 
warmly shook hands with her, and rode round to her 
father’s carriage at her bridle-rein. On inquiring of 


Nellie, I learned that she was a rich widow, who had | 





the waters, and I was riding toward it, when a voice 
which had the power to thrill every nerve of my frame 
shouted : 

“ Miss Ethridge, do not trust yourself to that bridge! 
It was designed for a foot-bridge, and is old and 
dilapidated now—it would be madness to cross it! ” 

As he spoke, Lisle Graham leaned forward and cast 

an eager glance upon the scholar; perhaps he read 
more than a friendly interest for my welfare in that 
eloquent countenance, and thought him a rival. Be 
| this as it may, there was a bitter emphasis in his tones 
| when he exclaimed : 
“T am certainly the last person who would seek to 
| lead Miss Ethridge into danger; I believe the bridge 
perfectly safe, but if she fears to cross, I will ride over 
and meet her on the opposite shore.” 

“ Fear is a word unknown to Veive Ethridge,” said 
I, and dashed toward the bridge. I had well-nigh 
reached it, when Hamilton Harper’s tall figure rose be- 
fore me; his face was perfectly colourless, and there 
| was a depth of meaning in his troubled eyes which 
| made my own heart bent fast. 

* Do not go, limplore you,” he murmured; “I tell 


casually met Hamilton Harper when he was geolo- | you the bridge is but a crazy affair! ” 


gizing among the mountains, had fallen desperately in | 
love with him, and come to board at where he was 


“Mr. Graham thinks it quite safe,” I rejoined. 
“But he is a stranger; he does not know so well as 


staying, in the hope of winning him. I made no reply, | I, for T have crossed it a thousand times.” 


but I could not account for the pang with which I 
listened, or the ungenial temper her words aroused. 
Ween I joined the cavaleade, Mr. Harper attached 
himself to me fora time, but Mrs. Avonel soon managed 
to draw him from me, and the sound of their laughter 
and chit-chat brought back my ungenial mood. I had 


installed Bertie my cavalier, and at last I laid my hand | 


on the flowing mane of his pony, and said— 

“ Let us not go at this snail’s pace—wby, we actually 
creep.” 

“Say the word, and I'll give my pony the rein,” 
whispered the boy. 

I gave the signal, and away we flew, over hill and 
dale, almost with the speed of wings. 


perfectly gentle; but ere long I began to realize my 
peril, accustomed as I was to the saddle, and the blood- 
horses in my father’s stables, I could scarcely keep my | 
seat, or retain my grasp of the reins. 

“ Bertie!” I cried, “ Bertie!” 

The boy saw the terror in my face, and with a spirit 
worthy of a riper age, shouted to the horse, and seized 
the bridle. One moment the animal slackened his pace, | 


Bertie was safe, | 
for he was a fearless rider, and the animal he rode | 


| paralyzed. 


For a moment I hesitated, smoothing the mane of 
my horse with restless fingers; my good angel whis- 
pered me to accede to Hamilton Harper’s wishes, but 
at this juncture Mrs. Avonel perceived that my horse 
began to grow restive, and exclaimed, laying her white 
hand on his arm— 

“Look out for that horse, Hal, or you will be 
| trampled down.” 

Her evident anxiety, and the familiar name Hal, 
| deepened my chagrin ; it seemed to afford proof positive 
| that they were betrothed lovers, and deafened the voice 
| of my better nature. I struck my horse sharply with 
my whip, and in another moment his hoofs sounded on 
the ill-fated bridge, but I now saw that Hamilton Har- 
per’s fears were well-grounded. I felt the bridge 
tremble beneath me, and feared my doom was sealed, 
but I could not speak, I could not lift my hand to make 
one frantic gesture for help: my whole being seemed 
I was half-way across the bridge when the 
shattered planks parted, and with a deafening crash, I 
and my horse were plunged with falling timbers into 
the stream. There were shrieks and sobs from both 
banks of the river, and then I heard a voice, which 


} 
| 


but the next he would have rushed on with wilder | rang like a trumpet-call through the tumult—a voice 


speed, had not a firm hand grasped the reins, and | 
brought the steed to a sudden stop, foam-flecked and 
panting. 

At that hour neither Hamilton Harper ner I could | 
speak, but our silence was more eloquent tlan words, | 
and when he saw tears in my eyes, he grasped my | 
hand, and held it, I fancied, as if I had been the woman 
he loved. 

I had coaxed Bertie to keep my danger and my res- 
cue a secret, and when the cavalcade came winding 
along, none were the wiser for my escapade. 

The sight of Mrs, Avonel banished my better self, 
and when a gay and handsome cousin of Nellie’s ap- 
peared upon the scene, asserting that he had run down 
trom the city expressly to meet me, I accepted his at- 
tentions, and played at cross-purposes the whole day. 

Mr. Harper allowed himself to be monopolized by the 
charming widow for a time, but finally approached me, 
and murmured : 

* | promised to show you the rare spar of which we 
were speaking at Dr. Edwards’ last night ; would you 
like to go now?” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “I do not see how I can 
leave Mr. Graham; he has only gone to speak with 
Nellie a few moments.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Harper, “I would not trespass 
on his privileges!” and bowing coolly, he withdrew. 

I did not meet him again till, on emerging from a 
shadowy spot, where Lisle Graham had declared his love 
in such terms that I could not help feeling compassion, 
even though my heart gave back no answering throb, 
I saw him approach with a face whose meaning I 
could not interpret. Mrs. Avonel was leaning on his 
arm, and with her creamy white complexion, lit up to 
vivid crimson on either cheek, her lustrous blue eyes, 
her red and dewy lips, she was positively radiant, 
while the effect of her beauty was heightened by the 
wild vines twisted amid the gold of her hair, and 
dropping their blue petals against her neck. On one 
arm she carried a basket containing mosses and frag- 
ments of the spar which Hamilton Harper must have 
obtained for her at no little risk, and I believed then, 
in my sudden anguish, that he was an accepted lover. 
The Ethridge blood boiled in my veius, but I thought 
I would rather die than betray the truth, and I was 
the gayesi of the gay. Lisle Graham proposed that I 
should accompany him to the station, where he was to 
take the train to the city, and I yielded a ready assent. 
He had left his horse on the opp site shore of a stream | 
which wound through the grove, and had mounted | 
and stood awaiting me there. A rustic bridge spanned | 





which I knew to be Hamilton Harper’s. 

“Cling to the saddle,” he cried ; “ be brave and calm, 
if possible ; your horse can swim—try to bear up till I 
can reach you!” 

Instinctively I obeyed ; with a wild grasp I clung to 
the saddle-bow, but one of the heaviest timbers struck 
the animal’s head, killing him instantly. I expected to 
share a similar fate, but as my soul sent up a prayer to 
Heaven, Hamilton Harper’s hand grasped my arm, and 
I forgot everything till 1 awoke to consciousness on the 
shore. Dr. Hdwards, hia wife, and Bertie were near, 
and my deliverer also. 

“Mad girl!” exclaimed the doctor, “ you have well 
nigh lost your own life, and broken our hearts.” 

“Mr. Harper told you what a frail thing the bridge 
was,” cried Nellie, “ and yet you would cross it.” 

Tears rose to my eyes, and I thought there was a 
peculiar music in Hamilton Harper’s tones as he mur- 
raured : 

“Tam so rejoiced to know you are safe, I cannot 
find it in my heart to upbraid you.” 

Nothing more was said for some moments, but when 
Mr. Harper tried to rise, he sank back, and a spasm of 
pain contracted his fine features. 

“ Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“ Not much, I think; but it would be hard to make 
one’s way amid those timbers, and not receive a slight 
injury at least.” 

“Let me look at your foot,” observed the doctor, and 
though Mr. Harper protested that it was nothing, he 
found some of the bones fractured, and the foot terribly 
bruised. He bound it up to the best of his ability, and 
I noticed that the sufferer’s cheek reddened, and a smile 
parted his lips, when I offered both my handkerchief 
and scarf as bandages. He was removed to a rambling 
old farmhouse, owned by Dr. Edwards, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; a messenger was despatched. to 
apprise his father and invalid sister Mary of the 
accident, and the other two remained with him. Mrs. 
Avonel went home with the rest of us, and therefore I 
knew she could not be his affianced wife. The next 
day Mary Harper was so much more feeble, that Dr. 
Edwards was summoned, and one of her sisters obliged 
to leave Hamilton, but Nellie was a frequent visitor at 
the farm-house, and almost daily her husband invited 
me to ride over, when he went to call on his new 
patient. At length, at his request, I began to prolong 
my stay, reading to him from his favourite authors, or 
singing some old song he liked to hear. During that 
period, Iam sure that all which was true and teader 
in my being awoke to life; I breathed a charmed atmo- 


sphere; I trode enehanted ground. Finally Mary 
Harper came to visit her brother, and I could not 
account for the emotion she manifested at the sight of 
me, when I entered with some jellies which I hag 
brought from Mrs. Edwards’ stores. Her great, wistfy| 
brown eyes followed me wherever I moved, and after 
I had gone out I heard her say, earnestly : 

“ Hamilton, do not fall in love with an Ethridge!” 

“Your caution comes too late,” replied her brother: 
“remembering your blighted life, I have hitherto. 
guarded my heart, but God only knows how I loyo 
Genevive Ethridge. I have struggled against it, byt 
in vain.” ] 

“ Does she know it?” 

“T have never dared breathe it, but if she were ag 
poor as I, instead of the heiress of a proud name and q 
vast estate, I would declare my love at once, and leary 
my fate. What think you, sister mine? ” 

“Put no faith in au Ethridge—their pride is their 
God.” 

That was all I heard, but I could not help asking 
myself where she had obtained her information with 
regard to my race, and her words irritated me beyond 
measure. They engendered a bitter mood, and when 
I sat with Nellie in the afternoon of the same day by 
Hamilton Harper’s lounge, I grew gay and careless 
again. 

oN Do you know,” said Mr. Harper, addressing Mrs, 
Edwards, “ that your friend is the most incomprehen- 
sible girl I ever met?” 

“ Indeed, I have not been acquainted with her for 
four years without becoming aware of the fact; she 
has two natures; sometimes she is Miss Ethridge, 
proud, cold, tantalising —sometimes gentle, loveable 
Veive, and ’tis Veive I like.” 

“T wonder which of these characters she wears to 
her lovers,” observed Mr. Harper, not without a slight 
tremour in his voice. 

I forgot his great love for me, the noble heart on 
which I was trampling, and with the true spirit of my 
race, replied : 

“Tam a sceptic in love matters; I shall live and die 
Veive Ethridge.” 

Hamilton Harper did not speak, but he gave mea 
quick, searching look; my face was inexplicable as 
that of a sphynx, and he turned from me with an ex- 
pression which haunted me long afterward. 

The next morning my father arrived, and without 
even a parting word to any but the family at Myrtle 
Cottage, I was obliged to leave. 

Three years passed, and a change of fortune had 
swept away my father’s wealth, when one morning a 
servant announced Hamilton Harper. We had never 
met since that memorable day at the old farmhouse 
when my pride had gained the ascendancy of my love, 
andI could not have been more moved had his foot- 
steps fallen on my heart-strings. The morning sun- 
shine took a mellow tint from the stained glass and 
crimson brocatelle through which it shone, but even in 
that roseate light his face looked very pale, and I felt 
mine must be wan to ghastliness. 

“ Miss Ethridge,” he exclaimed, “ I have much to say, 
and yet I hardly know how to begin. You recollect 
what I was when I met you—whata hermit life I led; 
a bitter disappointment which clouded poor Mary’s life 
made me resolve that I would never be burdened with 
similar griefs. I therefore kept aloof from society, 
and buried myself in my books. The sight of you at 
your target-shooting with little Bertie was a new er 
in my existence, and in spite of my preconceived no- 
tions, Iwas madly in love with you, and before you 
left Myrtle Cottage, I might have been presumptuous 
enough to have revealed it, had you not warded off my 
confession by declaring that you would live and dio 
Veive Ethridge! We have not met since then, but I 
have never learned to forget you. 

My cheek burned, as I replied: 

“T was false to myself and to you, that afternoon; I 
have repented it a thousand times!” and I proceeded 
to a full confession of the motives which had prompted 
my language. I will not dwell on the scene which en- 
sued, but that night I retired to rest, with the delight- 
ful consciousness that I was Hamilton Harper's be- 
trothed bride. 

The next day we all set out for Myrtle Cottage, and 
as we passed the old clergyman’s' home, the pale face 
of invalid Mary appeared at the upper window. My 
father gave a start, and was dreamy and preoceupied 
the rest of the day. Atlength he grasped my arm and 
whispered : 

“Has Mr. Harper a sister named Mary ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Will you go there with me? I loved her in my 
youth, but the Ethridge’ pride rose between me aud 
happiness. I married a lady of rank and wealth, but I 
have never forgotten Mary Harper! ” 

I walked with him to the clergyman’s house, and 
that evening two who had been long estranged were 
reconciled, é 

I have been for three years Hamilton Harper’s wile, 
and though Iam not rich, I know the still handsome 





and dashing Mrs, Avonel envies me my quiet home, 
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sband, and my boy Hal. My father leads a 
life with his second wife, Mary; the Ethridge 
has been subdued, and something of the bright- 
f their vanished youth has come alr F i 


my hu 
happy 
pride 

ness 0 


their hearts and faces. 








THE BEAUTY OF THE HEART. 


‘TnERE’s beauty in the lofty brow, 
The brightly flashing eye, 

The ruby lip, the roseate cheek, 
And locks of ebon dye; 


The graceful, well-proportioned form, 
Ere fashion’s cruel hand 

Hath racked it from its heav’nly mould, 
With corset, brace, and band. 


But though the outward form hath charms 
Admiring eyes to win, 
It doth not always faithfully 
Give index of within. 
Flush’d vanity, imperious pride, 
Too often lurketh there ; 
While nebleness and worth doth wed 
Some form not half so fair. 


External beauty ill allied 
Lives but a little while, 

To sun itself, and revel in 
The world’s poor empty smile. 

The bloom departs, the flower fades, 
But brief, indeed, its day ; 

And those by whom ’twas most caress’d, 
Now thrust it from their way. 


But when the beauty lives within, 
Its pure effulgent light 

Shines through to life’s extremest hour, 
Unalterably bright. 


The good and true bask in the warmth 
Its gen’rous beams impart ; 
Tell me, what beauty equals then 


The beauty of the heart ? J.C. W. 





How to Save A DrowninG Person.—It may not 


case of a detachment not taking its own arms, accom- 
modation is to be previded for ten stands per 100 men. | 
These arm racks will occupy that part of th: vessel 
which is likely to afford the greatest freedom from rust, 
and at the same time admit of the arms being easily 
attainabie, either for the purposes of inspection, drill, 
or for use on an emergency. Ofiicers in command of 
regiments or detacliments areto exact of all under their 
control the most scrupulous attention to the preserva- 
tion of the rifles, and to see that they are not injured 
by neglect or carelessness. 
es 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband ; 
One that ne'er dreamed a joy beyond his pleasure, 
And to that woman, when she has done most, 
Yet will 1 add an honour—a great patience. 
Shakespeare. | 

On her return to London, Alice was but too happy to 
plead her infant as an excuse for avoiding the heartless 
hollow circle to which her gilded fetters bound her, | 
Lord Moretown, having obtained all that he wished— 
the remaining portion of her immense fortune—speedily | 
grew tired of his lately affected kiuduess, and left her 
to indulge in whaj he disdainfully termed her sullen 
humour. His days were generally passed in the society 
of Mademoiselle Athalie, who still maintained her as- 
cendancy over his weak mind; his nights, in debates in 
the House of Peers, dreaming of coalitions and combi- 
nations which were to carry him to political power— | 
the chimera for which le had already sacrificed so many | 
real, substantial blessings. 

As the neglected wife gazed upon her unconscious 
infant, she felt that life had still a blessing, as rich, even, 
as a husband’s love. llow often, when reflecting on 
her own hard destiny, did she thank Heaven that it was 
not a girl—a thing for man to oppress and trample 
on—to be sacrificed to its father’s ambition or con- 
venience. 

“ He, at least,” she would murmur, “ will never know 
his mother’s pangs! Thank God for that!” 

Bitter, indeed, must have been the sufferings which 











be generally known that when a person is drowning, 


if he is taken by the arm from behind, between the | 


elbow and shoulder, he cannot touch the person attempt- 
ing to save him, and whatever struggles he may make 
will only assist the person holding him in keeping his 
head above the water. A good swimmer can keep a 
man thus above the water for an hour. If seized any- 
where else, the probability is that he will clutch the 
swimmer, and perhaps, as is often the case, both will be 
drowned. 

An EARTHQUAKE IN FRANCE.—The town of Rouen 
was visited with an earthquake a few days before that 
which was felt in England. About three in the after- 
noon on Sunday, while the corps of firemen were eating 
their annual dinner after the inspection of their fire 
engines, a violent noise like the firing of a cannon was 
heard, followed by a. smart shock of an earthquake. All 
the inhabitants of the town rushed out of their houses 
in a state of terror, fearing to be crushed. The shock 
was likewise felt at a considerable distance from Rouen. 
The inhabitants of Annevile, who were attending 
vespers in the village church, were terrified at the 
shock, and with some difficulty retained their seats. 
— same shock was felt in the department of the 

ure. 

Rock Om ox Gasrr.—It has long been known that 
there were indications of mineral oil in Gaspé. Indeed, 
Sir William Logan described these indications in his 
geological reports, 20 years ago, long before the value 
of coal oil was known. We have intelligence now that 
oil has been struck at a depth of 560 feet. The oil is 
ofa pale greenish-brown colour, and, even in its crude 
state, less offensive than some of the refined oil of 
Enniskillen. The well'is said to be a flowing one. The 
limestone rock which produces this oil is found under 
conditions similar to that of Pennsylvania, and is three 
or four times the thickness of that of Enniskillen. The 
oil in this latter place has been flowing for many 
centuries, and man has only struck, as it were, the 
remainder, whereas the oil at Gaspé seems to have been 
more securely confined to its beds, as the stratum in 
which it is found scarcely crops out anywhere. 


THE PRESERVATION OF ARMS.—A circular memo- 
randum has been addressed to the army at home and 
abroad by the Adjutant-General, Sir James Yorke 
Scarlett, notifying that en the embarkation of troops 
for foreign service the subjeined directions for the pre- 
servation of the arms during the voyage are to be sub- 
stituted for those contained in paragraph 9, page 320, 
of the “Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the 
Army”: Arm racks, instead of arm chests, are to be 
provided in all transports carrying troops, constructed 
for the reception of the arms of a regiment or detach- 
ment ordered to proceed complete on foreign service, in 


the ratio of one stand for each efficient man. In the L 


could have wrung such words from her lips, even when 
| exercising the holiest office of maternal love! At times, 
| the deep-blue, thoughtful eyes of the child would en- 
| counter hers: and the unconscious innocent would smile 
as he reclined upon her breast. Already le had learned 
to recognize her. 

Lady Digby and her uncle were almost her only 
visitors. ‘I'he very heart of the wealthy goldsmith 
seemed centred in his godson—whom he would entreat 
his niece to intrust him with, dance upon his knee, talk 
to, and caress, in the tone of a parent, and the garrulous 
fondness of a nurse. 

Even Lady Moretown would sometimes smile to wit- 
ness it. 

“He is a brave boy—a noble boy!” he used to ex- 
claim. “Only let him liye to be a man, Alice, and you 
will not want a protector!” 

“ Or an avenger!” Lady Digby mentally added; but 
wisely kept the thought in her own breast. 

The perverse retirement of his wife—as the earl chose 
to designate it—from fashionable life, occasioned many 
comments, though but little sympathy, amongst his 
friends. ‘he Duchess of Ayrtoun, when the subject 
was alluded to in her own circle, used to shrug her 
shoulders, pity Ler poor brother, and charitably in- 
sinuate that her sister-in-law was mad—an impression 
which the earl did not choose to contradict. He was a 
far-seeing man, and felt that it might one day be useful 
to him. 

Lady Digby, from her great age, unfortunately mixed 
too little in society to contradict the report; but she 
heard it, and took her measures accordingly. 

The time was fast approaching when the victim of 
so much scheming villany was to be deprived of the 
support which the rank and affection of her aged 
grand-aunt afforded. Toward the close of the season, 
the dowager was seized with a sudden illness, which 
her physician pronounced to be mortal. 

“5 Do not weep, Alice!” said Lady Digby, as, propped 
in her easy-chair, she communicated the melancholy 
intelligence of her approaching dissolution to her 
adopted child. “Death hath dealt kindly with me! 
The King of Terrors hath given me due warning to 
quit this tenement of clay! It might have been sud- 
den, Alice. In quitting a world,” she added, “ of which 
I have long been weary, I have but one regret—that it 
will deprive you of a friend!” 

Her grand-niece was too deeply moved to speak; | 
she could only bathe the hand she held in hers with | 
her fast-falling tears. 

“You are my nearest relative, Alice!” continued | 
Lady Digby. “ When I am gone, you will find that | 
you were dearer to my heart than you imagived.” 

“De not name it!” sobbed Alice; “ bestow on some | 
other your bounties! The memory of your affection 








will be treasure sufficient for we! Wealth,” she added, | 





“has been my curse. Would I had been born a beg- 
gar! ” 

“You might have been happier, my poor child,” was 
the response; “ much happier.” 

The evening preceding her dissolution, the aged 
sufferer recovered suflicient strength to impress her last 
counsels upon the heart of Lady Moretown. 

“T have placed my fortune, Alice,” she said, “alike 
beyond your weakness and the control of your worth- 
less husband, You will lave merely a life-interest in 
it; the absolute reversion I have secured to my name- 
sake and godson; use the power this independence 
gives you wisely. lt may secure your tranquillity, 
though not your happiness. Let no inducement lead 
you to part from your child! ‘The law—bad as it is— 
if you are firm, will protect you!” 

“Part from my boy!” repeated Alice, struck with 
newly-awakened terror at the possibility of such an 
outrage upon her maternal rights; “they should take 
my life first!” 

“T told you once before,” continued Lady Digby, 
“that our affections were our greatest enemies. Your 
love for your child will be the instrument by which 
Lord Moretown will seek to bend you to his purpose. 
Alice,” she added, bitterly, “why did you not yield 
to my wish—my entreaty—and seek for a divorce, 
whilst there was still a friend to advise and protect 
you?” 

“T thought—I hoped ” sobbed her grandniece. 

Grief choked her utterance. She could not complete 
the sentence—which must have ended with tle confes- 
sion of her bitter disappointment. 

“ Ay,” said the dying woman, “you thought and 
hoped—as women always will—trusting against con- 
viction! It is our destiny! I cannot blame you, 
Alice—I cannot blame you!” 

Exhausted with the effort she had made, Lady Digby 
sank back upon her pillow; and it was some minutes 
before she recovered herself sufficiently to bid her grand- 
niece “ Good-night! ” 

* T cannotleave you!” replied Lady Moretown, struck 
with terror at the death-like hue which spread over her 
pale countenance. 

“You can come in the morning ! ” answered the dying 
woman, composedly—for she was anxious to spare her 
suffering relative the scene of her last pangs. “ You 
forget little Digby will require his nurse.” 

This was said so cheerfully that Alice was deceived. 

And so they parted—the firm heart and the weak one 
—never on earth to meet again. As her grandniece 








| left the room, Lady Digby silently blessed her, and felt, 


as she performed the act, that her last trial in life was 
ended—for she had lived too well to entertain any 
childish dread of that great change which humanity 
inherits. 

When Mr. Brindsly—who had been a mere spectator 
of the interview—returned from seeing Lady Moretown 
to her carriage, he found his aged friend still couscious, 
although obliged to be supported by her weeping at- 
tendant. Sileutiy he seated himself by her chair, aud 
took her withered hand in his—its unnatural coldness 
struck a chill to his kind heart. 

“ Strange,” resumed the old lady, “ how the affeec- 
tions cling around the heart! Leave me for a moment, 
aud bring me the paper which my lawyer brought a 
week since.” 

This was addressed to her waiting-woman, who had 
served her long and faithfully. It was some minutes 
before the honest creature—blinded by lier tears—could 
find the object of her search. When she had found it, 
she placed it in the hands of her mistress, who pointed 
to her to leave the room. As soon as they were alone, 
she gave the paper to the guldsmith ; it was sealed with 
black, and addressed to his uame. 

“ Your will? ” whispered the old man, respectfully. 

“No!” answered her ladyship, composedly; “my 
will is in the hands of my bankers. There can be no 
tampering with that! It is a codicil which I intrust to 
you, to be produced in the event of two circumstances 
occurring. 

“'l'wo circumstances!” repeated Mr. Brindsly, as if 
te impress them religiously upon his mind. 

“ The first,” resumed the dowager, “is Lady More- 
town being separated from my godson by her hus- 
band.” 

“ And the second ? ” 

“The insanity —real or supposed —of my grand- 
niece!” 

“Insanity!” repeated the goldsmith, as soon as he 
had recovered from the painful state of surprise in 
which the word had plunged him; “ what chance? ” 

“Promise!” gasped Lady Digby, pressing his tand— 
for she was already too far gone to enter iuto any ex- 
planation of her motive. 


Mr. Brindsly did promise; and faithfully did he 
keep his word—for not even his confidant, Goliah, was 
made acquainted witu his possession of the important 
paper, 


Vhe high-minded woman almost immediately after- 
wards fell into a geutle sleep, duriug which her soul 
passed from its frail tenemeut to the presence of Lin 
who gave it. 
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Many and bitter were the tears of Alice, when in- 
formed on the following day by her uncle of the death 
of her aged friend. 


reposed. Not so her husband. He received the intel- 
ligence with secret satisfaction. It was an obstacle re- 
moved to a long-meditated act of villany. 

“ Poubtiess,” he observed, in his blandest tone of 
voice, when the goldsmith communicated the intelli- 
gence, “ Lady Digby died rich? ” 

His visitor felt his indignation rise at the inquiry of 
the heartless speculator, and experienced a strong in- 
clination to kick him—or at least tell him what he 
thought of his character and conduct; but considera~ 
tion for Alice restrained him. 

“Doubtless, my lord!” he muttered. 

“Lady Moretown, I believe, is her nearest relative ?” 

Mr. Brindsly answered in the affirmative. 

“JT wonder,” continued the peer, “if she has left 
any will?” 

“On that point I am happy to satisfy your lordship!” 
replied the old man. “ Lady Digby has left a will— 
and I believe a just one!” 

“ Ah! you know its contents, I suppose? ” 

This was an insinuation which his visitor firmly de- 
nied. It had been made, he said, by her own unbiassed 
judgment without consulting him. 

Shortly after, he took his leave, more and more con- 
vinced of the utter worthlessness of his noble relative. 

On the day appointed for the funeral, the Earl of 
Moretown, attired in all the solemn mockery of woe, 
attended the opening of the will, at the mansion of 
Lady Digby. His legal adviser, Lawyer Quirk, accom- 
panied him. 

After the usual preamble, the testatrix bequeathed all 
her estate, real and personal—subject to certain an- 
nuities to her servants—to James Brindsly, goldsmith, 
of the city of London, and John and Henry Pringle, 
Esquires, bankers, to be held in trust for the sole and 
separate use of her grand-niece, Alice, Countess of 
Moretown. 

A muttered imprecation all but escaped the lips of the 
earl. 

The will proceeded to limit the power of granting 
leases to the said trustees, and all leases so granted 
were to terminate on the death of the Countess of 
Moretown—when the estates, funded property, pic- 
tures, plate, jewels, and furniture, were to become the 
sole and absolute property of her son, the Honourable 
Digby Brindsly Moretown, provided he had attained 
the full age of twenty-one. But, in the event of his 
dying before he attained his majority, or leaving any 
legitimate heir, the entire property to be sold, and the 
proceeds divided equally between the nearest relatives 
of the testatrix—share and share alike. 

In conclusion, the document named Mr. James 
srindsly, goldsmith, of the City of London, acting exe- 
cutor, and directed that no act of the other trustees 
should be valid without his consent in writing. 

Although his heart was secretly overflowing with 
gail and mortification, the Earl of Moretown was too 
much a man of the world not to receive the congratula- 
tious of all present with dignified self-possession. In 
his hatred to his wife, he would rather a thousand 
times Lady Digby had left her fortune to a stranger, 
than made her the sole mistress of it. He felt as if his 
victim was escaping him. 

* And what do you suppose,” inquired Mr. Quirk of 
the banker, who had produced the will, “may be the 
value of her ladyship’s property ? ” 

“Twelve thousand a year, at the very least!” was 
the reply. 

Quirk and his noble client left the house together. 

“It is evident,” observed the former, “that Lady 
Digby’s will has been executed with no very favourable 
lisposition towards your lordshi».” 

“ She hated me!” was the repiy. 
ore fitting word. 

“Tt certainly is provoking!” observed the lawyer; 
“the independence of a wife seldom conduces to the 
happiness of her husband! I have known filty instances 
where it has proved fatal to it!” 

“Oh, it has been well considered!” replied the peer, 

n angry tone; “and every contingency provided 








Despised would have been the u 








“Every contingency,” repeated Quirk, “save one.” 


! 


| that I was seriously annoyed and inconvenienced at | 


In his visits to the village, he had frequently noticed 


| the loss of the income from the Briancourt estates—the | a fair, modest-looking girl, the grand-daughter of the 


It will be 


your own fault,” he added, “if it occurs again.” 


client like the Earl of Moretown was too good a thing 
to be slighted. 

| stance which would give you the administration of 
Lady Digby’s fortune is the insanity of your wife! 
The law, considering the life-interest which her lady- 
ship possesses in it, and the absolute reversion of the 
property to your son, would assign you the revenue of 
the estates—or at least a portion of it—althougli the 
general management of them must remain in the 
hands of the trustees! That clause in the will,” he 
added, “ is strong—very strong! no possibility of shak- 
ing it!” 

For some moments Lord Moretown gazed in speech- 
less astonishment upon the speaker, mentally asking 
himself if the lawyer had not, by some peculiar power 
of perception, read the thoughts which he had long 
brooded over in the recesses of his own dark mind. 
Insanity had already removed an elder brother from 
his path—why should it not perform the same kind 


| office for his wife, whom he hated for her virtues, as 


bad men hate the being whom they have most wronged 
and outraged ? 

“Such an event,” he observed, “is by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable.” 

Quirk silently smiled; for, without possessing the 
faculty which his noble client had given him credit 
for, he guessed what was passing in his heart. 

“Lady Moretown,” continued his lordship, “cer- 
tainly has, since our marriage, betrayed considerable 
eccentricity of manner; but at present nothing more 
than eccentricity ! ” 

“ May I ask,” said the lawyer, “in what those eccen- 
tricities consist ? ” 

“ An insuperable aversion—amounting almost to 
hatred—to my son by my previous marriage! 
cannot endure him in the house with her! ‘The con- 
sequence is, that I have been compelled to keep a sepa- 
rate establishment for him and his governess, seeing 
that he is too young at present to be sent to Eton!” 

“ Does that aversion extend to Mademoiselle Athalie?” 
inquired Quirk—who was perfectly aware of the earl’s 
private arrangements—with a demure look. 

His lordship coloured to the very temples, as he 
answered that it did. 

“T thought as much!” observed his adviser. 

“Since the birth of her child she has exhibited a 
marked love of seclusion—refuses to go into the world !” 

“Good!” said the lawyer. 

“ And prefers the society of her own plebeian rela- 
tives to that of mine! ” 

“ Premonitory symptoms, my lord!” observed Quirk, 
after a pause; “ at present nothing more! 
folly,” he added, “tn attempt proceedings, unless upon 
very sure growngs; % your lordship’s affection and 





'” 


prudence are axancient guarantees for that!” 


“Certaim ” replied the peer, who perfectly under- 
stood the cansson which his precious adviser intended 
to convey. 

When Alica twas informed of the noble bequest of 
her grand-aunt, she felt doubly grateful to her memory: 
not for the accession of wealth to herself—for she had 
long discovei.. tne bitter truth, that riches do not 
always confer happiness—it was for her boy's sake she 
rejoiced. It placed him, as she imagined, beyond the 
cupidity and injustice of his unnatural father, 

Little did she dream that the love implanted by na- 
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“ And what is that contingency ? ” eagerly demanded | 


his client. 
“On that point, my lord 
“you had better consult cor 


” answered the man of law, 
The point is a very 





isel! 


nice one—a case which might or might not occur! 
ew,” he added, with a smile of self-complacency, 
* besides myself, would have discovered it.” 

“And whom could I consult better than yourself? ” 





exclaimed Lord Moretown; “who for so many years 
lave possessed my confidence? ” 





| 
| 





ture in the mother’s heart could be used as an instru- 
ment of torture and destruction. 

Poor Alice! the world had not taught. her half its 
lessons yet! 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


I find the people strangely fantasied— 

Possessed wita rumours—fuil of idle dreams; 

Not knowing what they fear—but full of fear! 
Shakespeare. 


“Well, then, my lord,” he said, “the only circum- | 


She felt that one of the few stays | affair was pressing—a coolness had arised between us | parish clerk and schoolmaster. 
were rent from her on which her sorrows could have | —I was in the country, you in London. 


Tf not absolutely pretty, she was quite good-loolsine 
| enough to be agreeable. As far as his own comfort 


The lawyer no longer hesitated. The agency of a! was concerned, all that Kelf required was a drudge— 


| but his safety rendered it necessary that that drudge 
| should be his wife ; for he was perfectly aware that the 
law would severely punish him for the forcible deten. 
| tion of Maud and Mabel, if ever his villany should ps 
discovered. Not even the influence of his patron coulg 
protect him then. 

So, after due consideration, he resolved to make the 
old clerk’s grandchild the offer of becoming mistress of 
| Bordercleugh. 

“They are poor—wretchedly poor!” he thought: 
“and the girl will not require much wooing!” or 

For once he was out in his calculation: it wonlg 
have taken a great deal of wooing to persuade Bridget 
Bruce to accept his hand—for, independent of her 
attachment to a young farmer in the neighbourhood, 
she had heard of strange appearances at Bordercleugh, 

Like most of the country people, Bridget was super- 
stitious; and her grandfather was even more super- 
stitious than herself. 

“Good evening, Bruce! ” said Kelf, as he entered the 
cottage of the clerk, with a patronising air. “I dare 
say you are surprised to see me?” 

“ Weel,” replied the old man, carefully taking off his 
spectacles, and placing them between the leaves of the 





She | 


It would be | 


From the nature of the office he had undertaken, | st lea 
| Kelf was almost as much a prisoner as the two unhappy | swered his visitor, coolly, “ to settle that.” 


beings under his charge: his nights were fearfully 


book he was reading, “I canna but say that I am! 
Not that ye are less welcome on that account! Biddy,” 
he added, “ place a stule, and get ane of the bottles of 
ale out of the neuk; there are but twa—ye canna miss 
them!” 

The girl rose from her spinning wheel, and lighting 
a small lamp, left the room in,search of the ale. ’ 

“ A pretty wench, that!” observed Kelf, in what he 
intenced to bea complimentary tone. 

“She is better than pretty,” drily observed her 
grandfather ; “ she ts good!” 

“ Of course,” observed his visitor, with a coarse 
chuckle; “no one expects you to cry stinking fish!” 

A dry, dissatisfied cough was the only comment which 
the clerk ventured.to make on this not very polite 
speech. The old man felt, but was too prudent to show 
his dissatisfaction. Myr. Kelf was not a person to be 
quarrelled with on slight grounds. 

“Biddy,” he said, when the girl returned with the 
ale, “ ye had better gang to the Widow Hazelton’s for 
the flax before it gets late, while I an’ the factor ha’ a 
crack thegither! ” 

“And when you come back,” added the ruffian, 
chucking her under the chin and leering into her face, 
“maybe you will hear something to surprise you!” 

“If it’s ony gude of you,” thought Biddy, as sho 
made her escape, “it will surprise me! ” 

“T dare say, now, you are wondering, Bruce,” con- 
tinued Kelf, as the clerk poured out a couple of glasses 
of thin Scotch ale, “ what has brought me here to- 
night? ” 

“Tl no deny it, sir,” answered the old man ; “ though 
I trust 1 ken better manners than to speer it. It canns 
be the rent,” he added; “it'll no be due these threo 
weeks.” 

“Curse the rent!” was the reply. “It will be your 
own fault, if, for the future, you do not live rent free.” 
At this observation his host became very attentive. 

“ The fact is,” said his visitor, “ I find Bordercleugh 
infernally lonely. I am almost tired of living there.” 

“It must be horrible!” observed Mr. Bruce, withs 
shudder. : 

“ What does the old fool mean by horrible?” mentally 
asked Kelf; then added, aloud, that “ horrible” was 
strong word. 

The clerk eagerly assured him that he had not the 
slightest intention to offend him. 

“The fact is, I have made up my mind to marry— 
and now the secret’s out.” 

“ An’ ye wish me to speak to the minister?” exclaimed 
the parish, clerk, his features brightening up at the ides 
of a wedding; “ wi’ muckle pleasure, sir! but when is 
the happy day to be?” 

“T must leave you and your grand-daughter,” an- 





“My grand-daughter!” repeated the old man, with 


lonely, and he began to hate the spot it-had so long | look of astonishment so intense, that Kelf broke out 
| into a loud laugh; “ what, Bridget?” 


been his ambition to possess. 

Like many irreligious persons, he was’ superstitious : 
a feeling which the old house of Bordercleugh was well 
calculated to increase—for when the wind whistled 
around its many gables and lofty towers, it seemed to 
complain with an almost human voice. The grotesque 
shadows which crossed his path by day, as he traversed 
the long passages and deserted rooms, startled him ; 
and before many months were over his head, he became 


“Who did possess!” observed his companion, with | heartily tired of the place, and wished it had any tenant 
marked emphasis on the words; “at least I flattered | but himself. 


niyself so, till I discovered that your lordship employed 


another solictor in the purchase of the Riddle estate.” 


After much reflection, he decided on taking some one 
to live with him; but the choice of that some one was 


“ Accident—accident, my dear Quirk—I assure you!” | a poiut of no small difficulty and danger: a domestic he 


said the husband of Alice, impressively ; “ihe fact is, } could not trust—a wife he possibly might. 


“Who the devil else do you suppose I mean?” ex- 
claimed the rufiian, led by his vanity to suppose that 
the clerk’s surprise proceeded from an overwhelming 
sense of the honour he intended him. Tt never entered 
his imagination that it could arise from any other 
cause. 

“ Aud are ye serious?” inquired the grandfather of 
Bridget Bruce; “ or only making sport of me?” 

* Quite serious,” was the reply. 

“It’s very kind of ye—very kind, indeed,” observed 
the clerk, with great deliberation ; “have you spoken 
to Biddy on the subject?” 

“Not yet. “I thought it best to open my mind to 





you.” 
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“ Maist prudent—maist prudent, indeed.” 


Although not the most quick-sighted person in the | thinking—wi’ all the buke learning ye give me credit 


world, it soon became evident to the keeper that the old 
man’s surprise and embarrassment did not arise from 
any pleasure or sense of advantage which his marriage | 
with Biddy would bring. He almost began to suspect | 
that it was distasteful to him. 

“ Why the devil don’t you speak out ? ” exclaimed the 
suitor. “I should think that such an offer does not 
come to your door every day.” 

« Before I do speak out,” said the clerk, “ye maun 

rmit me to ask ane question.” 

“A dozen, if you please.” 

“Where do you intend to live when you are mar- 

“a?” 
% Why, at Bordercleugh, to be sure,” answered Kelf, 
who could not at all comprehend the drift of such a 
question. .“ Where else should I live? ” 

«In that case,” said Mr. Bruce, firmly, “ ye’ll no wed | 
wi ony grand-daughter of mine! Besides, Biddy has 
given her troth to au honest lad, a neighbour's son. 
They were bairns thegither, and I'm thinking shé’d no 
like to break, it.” 

The rejected suitor was not so obtuse, but he clearly-| 








“Ye'll be a cleverer mon than I am to do that. I'm 


for!” 

The information which the keeper had received— 
for that night at least—put a stop to his wooing: and, 
bidding the grandfather of the pretty Bridget ‘“ Good- 
night,” he set out on his return home—meditating 
during his walk how to prevent such signals for the 
future. 

After mature reflection, he decided to take no notice 
to his prisoners of the discovery he had made till the 
first of the following month, when doubtless they would 
imagine he had taken his departure for the fair at Had- 
dington, as usual. 

Although it wanted but a few days to the time, it 
was with the utmost difficulty that Kelf controlled his 
brutal temper, so impatient did he feel to wreak it on 
his helpless victims; but he did control it, and when 
the morning arrived—leaving the prisoners a double 
supply of provisions, as usual—he set out upon his | 
pony, as if to the fair. 

Maud and Mabel, confiding in the supposed absence 
of their gaoler, were busily occupied in feeding a 
fire which they had lit upon the ledge of the window, 








spirit that looks only to the soul for appreciation. At 
the present moment her eyes were drooping, and the 
long silken lashes were traced upon the white cheeks 
She was Marianna Torello, a distant relative, and a” 
protegée of the Duke of Modena. She was acknowledged 
the queen of beauty in the city, and most people who 
knew her declared that her equal was not to be found 
in the whole dukedom. She was of noble birth, but an 
orphan. 

The Duke Antonio had engaged Zanello to make him 
a statue of the Virgin, and the whim had seized him to 
have the face copied from the lovely features of 
Marianna; nor was tle whim very wild, either, for it 
were hard for an artist to create a countenance better 
adapted to express the soul of the Christian Mother. 
The duke entertained no feurs in thus trusting his pro- 
tegée at the artist’s studio, but as a guard against 
scandal, he always sent her in company with Dorina, 
one of his wife’s trusty serving-women. Once, Julian 
Pazzi, an acknowledged suitor for Marianna’s hand, 
who was a count, and a favourite of the duke, expressed 
a dislike to having the maiden go to the studio of the 
handsome artist, but the duke only laughed at him, and 
assured him that Mariauna’s heart was not open to 


perceived that the objection on the part of the grand- | in the hope of attracting the attention of some passing | such danger. But we shall see how the count looked 


father, at least, was rather to his place of residence | 
than himself. H 

“What objection can you possibly have!” he de- 
manded, concealing his anger and surprise, ‘ to Border- 
dleugh?” 

“The place is no canny.” 

“Canny !” repeated Kelf, impatiently, “ what do you 
mean by canny? Tam a plain man, old fellow, and re- 
quire a plain answer.” 

“ Weel, then,” answered the clerk, driven to a corner 
by the direct question of the keeper, “the house. is 
haunted.” 

“ Haunted ! ” exclaimed his visitor, with a loud laugh ; 
“] did not think you had been such an old fool! Why, 
I have lived there now for several months, known the 
place off and on ever since I was a boy, and never yet 
saw anything worse than myself.” 

“Vara possible,” was the somewhat sarcastic re- | 
joinder—for the old Scotchman felt his dignity insulted 
in being called an old, fool by a man whom he con- | 
sidered a mere upstart, “ but fule or no fule, seeing is 
believing.” 

“ And what have you seen?” anxiously demanded | 
Kelf, who began to suspect that the affair might turn | 


out more serious than he at first imagined. | 








“It’s an auld proverb, and a true one, Maister, Kelf,” 
observed the clerk, gravely, “that a wise mon should | 
be careful how he pits his ladle into anither’s par- | 
ritch!” 

“Hang your proverbs! I want to know what you | 
have seen!” | 

“ Weel, then,” said the old man, “I suppose I mun | 
een tell you. It’s weel known to all the country-side 
that, since the death of Gilbert Rawlins, ye are the only 
person at present residing at Bordercleugh, and, con- 
sequently 

“Of course it is!” interrupted the keeper, impa- 
tiently ; “ goon!” 

“That being the case,” continued. the clerk, “ how 
is it that whenever you are known to be absent at the, 
fair at Haddington, or elsewhere. lights are seen to 
blaze frae the old tower of Bordercleugh ? ” 

“ Lights!” 

“Ay, and flames too, for tle matter o’ that,” added 
his informant. “Seeing is believiung—and [ ha’ seen 
them wi’ my ain een—and half the neighbours as weel.” 

“Curse them!” muttered Kelf, involuntarily—for he 
at once comprehended the cause of the appearances 
which had so terrified the speaker. 

“Curse them!” repeated Mr. Bruce.“ Curse who!” 
“The kuaves who have been playing me this pretty 
trick!” answered his visitor, with an air of confusion. | 
“My lord’s giving me the place caused jealousy in more 

than one quarter!” 

“Vara likely!” 

“ And some of my enemies have gained admission 
during my-absence! ” 

“Its just possible!” was the. guarded observation of 
the Scotchman, 

“ Just possible!” repeated the keeper; “ why, it;can | 
be notuing else! I am surprised that,a man.of your | 
sense and learning should not have seen through the 
affair at once!” 

_ Although the “sense” and “learning” were very gra- 
ciously taken, Mr. Bruce was as far as ever from being 
convinced by the explanation of his guest. Like Dr. 
Johnson, he was a firm believer in ghosts aud super- 
natural appearances, and his faith was not.to be shaken 
either by argument or assertion. 

“Well,” said Kelf, “I am glad you have told me— 
for theve is no knowig how far thesetricks might have 
been carried! .As it is, there will be no more lights and 
flames seeu issuing from the old tower of Border- 
cleugh!” 

“ Possibly not! ” answered the clerk, doubtfully. 

“Till lay the ghosts, I warrant!” continued the irri- 





| a key was heard to turn gently in the lock of the stout 


| were flanked by wide balconies. 





tated ruffian, between his teeth. 


traveller. 

The materials of which it was composed were frag- 
ments of the decayed panels of the room and oaken 
floor, which, by the exertion of their joint strength, the 
prisoners contrived to tear up.” 

“ Gude save us,” observed Maud, “if assistance does 
no come sune, there will no be a plank left.” 

Her companion cast her eye despairiugly upon the 
floors and walls, which were already half-stripped. 

“ Heaven will not desert us,” she said, “if we remain 
faithful to ourselves! ” 

During this brief conversation, the fire, fanned by 
the night breeze, which rushed freely through one of 
the broken panes of glass—began to crackle and burn 
brightly. When the flames were at their height, and 
the Long Chamber illuminated with their ruddy glow, 


oaken door. 

The hearts of the prisoners beat violently—suspended 
betwixt hope and fear. 

Was it their gaoler, or some friend sent by Provi- 
dence to their aid? 

The question was soon solved; for, kicking the door 
open, with a bitter curse, Kelf entered the apartment. 

(To be continued.) 





THE SCULPTOR OF MODENA. 


CHAPTER L 
THE SCULPTOR AND HIS MODEL. * 








Wrrutn a stone’s-throw of the great cathedral of 
Modena, there was an artist’s studio. It was on the 
first-floor of a large building, and its two windows 
Within the studio, 
which was divided into two apartments, appeared all 
the appurtenances of the sculptor. 

In the outer apartment, which contained implements 
for modelling and numerous plaster busts and figures | 
in clay, and which was also used as a sort of waiting- | 
room, sat an elderly lady, engaged in looking over a_| 
portfolio of drawings. 

She was dressed in a very rich garb, and had the air | 
of one much used to the upper ranks of life; but for all 
that she was only a serving woman. She had a look | 
of shrewdness about her, and ever and anon she would | 
turn her eyes towards the screen that covered tlic 
arched doorway to the inner apartment, as if sle would 
listen to what was going on there. Once or twice a} 
half-mocking smile broke over her features, and when 
that smile passed away, she would shake her head and 
pat her foot, like one who had thoughts too complicated 
for utterance. 

Within the studio there was a different group. Near 
the centre of the room stood a marble statue of the 
Virgin. The rough work was all done—the drapery 
thrown into its required folds, the head and hands 
formed, the bosom worked down to its due proportions, 
and the face partly finished. Ry its side stood Zanello, 
the sculptor. 

He was a young man—perhaps thirty years of age— 
and he posséssed a wild, dreamy beauty, that was start- 
ling at the first sight, He was of medium height, and 
rather slender of frame, but he lacked not in a muscle, 
nor in anything that marks the true physical man. His 
features were of the most faultless symmetry, but very 
pale. His eyes were large and black, containing a 
world of power and electric light, and his brow was 
broad and high. His hair was black, and hung in long 
flowing curls over his shoulders. 

Near by the sculptor, upon a low ottoman, sat a girl 
—a girl who had seen some twenty summers. She 
was a beautiful creature, for it was her very beauty 
that had called her there. Her beauty was of that 
quiet, modest cast, with none of that voluptuousuess 
which appeurs to the outer scuses, but made up of} 








| truth to you, but you need not tell it to him. 


upon it. 

“Come, signor,” said Marianna, in a very low tone, 
as she raised her eyes tremblingly to the artist’s face, 
“you are slow with your work. The duke will not 
grant you many more sittings from me.” 

Zancello raised his chisel to the marble face, but he 
did not set about his work. He looked upon the living 
face he was to copy, and again his arm dropped to his 
side. 

“ Signora,” he said, in a tone as deep and rich as the 
breathing of an organ, “’tis a hopeless task. Go, tell 
the noble duke that I cannot do his bidding.” 

“ Cannot?” 

“That was my word. I would if I could, but I 
cannot.” 

“ But Antonio will be angry.” 

“ Then so be it.” 

“ And you cannot finish the statue?” 

“T said not so. If he will send me another face, or 
leave me to fashion one from my own creation, I will 
do the work, but I cannot put your face upon my 
marble.” 

Again Marianna’s eyes drooped to the floor, and she 
turned strangely pale. She trembled, too, till her dark 
ringlets shook as though the wind were playing with 
them. 

“Then you will not want me to come here again,” 
she said, without raising her eyes. 

The sculptor started. A wild commotion moved his 
features for a moment, but when he spoke he was calm 
again. 

“ No—there is no need that you should come here 
more. I cannot do the work for which you are sent.” 

“T fear the duke will be very angry,” said the maiden, 
slowly raising her eyes. 

“Then let him be so,” said Zanello, speaking very 
slowly, and in a very low, calm tone. “I will tell the 
I would 
rather brave his anger than to have my own heart 
crushed and broken, He ought not to have sent you 
here.” 

“T am sure he meant no harm, signor; nor can I 
see where there is any.” 

“Cannot you understand me? I will speak more 
plainly, then. Instead of transferring your face to 
this senseless marble, i have allowed it to become 
imaged in my own soul. I dare not see you smile 
again.” 

The sculptor ceased speaking, and sank into a chair. 
At the end of a few moments he cast his eyes again 
upon his lovely companion, but he found that her head 
was bowed. 

“ Signora,” he continued, with a strange sadness in 
his tone, “long years ago I laid my mother in the cold 
grave, and then I was without a friend in the world. 
Since then I have been a solitary child of fortune, 
seeking no love and returning none. I have loved 
my art, and I had thought my heart could learn to 
love nothing more on this earth; but I have been 
mistaken. You came to me like a spirit from heaven. 
I saw you smile, heard you speak, and read the pure 
thoughts that dwelt in your soul. Already I love you 
with a passion that must henceforth leave its touch of 
pain upon my heart; but I dare not venture further, 
Go back to the duke aud tell him that I will fivish the 
work without a model. I hope I need not ask your 
pardon for thus telling the truth,” 

Zanello drew a screen over the statue, and then 
turned towards the outer studio. He had moved but a 
few steps, however, when he heard his name pro- 
nounced, LHe stopped and turned, and Marianna was 
looking full upon him. She was pale, and tears 
glistened ia her cyes, but she did not tremble. 

“ Zanello,” she said, “I, too, lost my mother long 
years ago, and since then I lave seen little to love in 
the gaudy throng that has surrounded me, Few have 
known the feelings of my orphaned heart. Perhaps 
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the duke ought not to have sent me here; but it can- | self enough to avoid a street brawl. I would go 
not be helped now. I have come—and—and you must | quietly on my way.” 
not drive me away.” “Out upon thee, dog. 

Marianna’s eyes drooped again as she ceased speak- | would a goose,” 
ing, and she now began to tremble. Zanello was nota “ Beware, or you may rush too far. 
man to resist the intoxicating flood that came pouring | sword.” 
upon him. This drop had made his cup overrun, and | “Oh what a coward! 
without a word, he clasped the maiden to his bosom. | lence.” 

She looked up and smiled through her tears, and then As the count spoke,‘he struck the sculptor a blow 
laid her head upon his shoulder. across the cheek with the flat of his blade, and at that 

At this moment the lovers heard a movement in the | the other noblemen set up a loud, derisive laugh. 
outer room, and soon afterwards Doriana looked in. | Zanello drew his rapier and ‘stood upon his guard, but 

“Come, signora, it is time we should go,” she said. | he did not offer to strike. 

“ T will be with you in a moment.” | “ At him,” cried one of the party, at the same time 

Marianna was quickly prepared, and having wiped | slapping the count upon the shoulder, to incite him. 
all the tears away from her face, she turned towards| “Ay,” added another. “He’s drawn. Point the 
the door, but before she reached it she stopped. dog!” 

“‘ T shall come again,” she said. “One moment, gentlemen,” said Zanello, with a 

“Yes—I will go on with the work,” replied the | strange calmness in his tone. “ This broil is none of 
artist. my seeking, and even now I would go on my way in 

ce. Let me pass, gentlemen.” 

“ Not until you are punished,” hissed the count. 

| Pazzi made a lunge at the sculptor as he spoke, but 
| it was safely parried, and from that instant Zanello ap- 
Ir was towards the middle of the afternoon when | peared a different man. A livid spot came upon either 
Zanello was left alone. The emotions that had come | cheek, his eyes burned with a steady, deep light, and 
to his soul were too powerful for calm thought. He | his muscles were set like iron. 

did not think of Marianna’s noble blood, nor of the “ Beware, sir count,” he uttered, as he parried the 
barrier that the laws placed between them, He only | fourth stroke. “I cannot stand upon the defensive 
knew that she loved him—that she had reclined on his | much longer.” 

bosom, and that she had received his avowal of love Sut Pazzi heeded not the warning. He was too 
with a happy smile. If there was a tangible form to much blinded with passion to see that under the present 
any of his thoughts, it was the thought of another | circumstances the sculptor was his superior in every 
land, where there was no stern duke to interpose be- | respect, and he continued to strike out with an utter 
tween him and his love, and where he could fashion | recklessness, seeming bent only on taking the life of 
him a home beneath the sunshine of peace and safety. | his antagonist. 

And so for an hour he lived in the realm of his own “ Signors,” said Zanello, turning to the count’s com- 
wild dreams, sometimes sitting by the statue, and some- | panions, but at the same time- guarding against the 
times walking up and down his studio. blows that were furiously aimed at him; “ will you not 

At length the sculptor prepared himself for a walk | remove your friend and put a stop to this disgraceful 
in the open air. He had put on his cap, and hung his scene? For see—the people are even now collect- 
light rapier to his girdle, and was on the puint of going ing.” 
out, when he suddenly stopped in front of the statue. But the young men were too much excited to do any 
He gazed upon the marble face, the features of which | such thing, and they only clapped their hands and 
were just beginning to spring into life, and a new idea urged Pazzi on. 
bnrst upon him. His dark eyes glowed with a deeper fire, Zancllo had borne all that he could. At length he 
his pale face was lighted up with a glow of new en- | received a prick upon the shoulder, and his forbearance 
thusiasm, and his whole frame seemed set to the strange was gone. He advanced a step, threw off a blow that 
thought that had come upon him. For a while he was aimed at his neck, and in the next instant his 
forgot the love-light that had found its way into his rapier had passed through the count’s body. He with- 
soul, for genius was overleaping everything that be- | drew his weapon, and after a few wild thrusts Julian 
longed not to its legitimate train. Pazzi sunk upon the pavement. His friends were 

The face of Marianna Torello had passed away from sobered in an instant, and they gathered about the 
that marble, and another had taken its place. Up from | fallen man and lifted him up; but he was dead! 
his own soul the sculptor had drawn a form that was| “You had better flee while there is opportunity, 
to live in the white stone. Perhaps he feared that he | signor.” 
could not copy the features of the maiden he loved, but} Zanello turned and saw an old man standing by his 
be that as it may, the other form had come unbidden to | side. 
him, and he was resolved to use it. “ God knows that I could not help it,” he uttered, as 

Having dwelt for a long while on the thought that | he thrust his weapon back into its sheath. 
had so strangely come to him, Zanello started up from “That is plain enough to me,” said the old man, 
his deep study, and prepared once more to go out. “for I saw it all. But you know the laws of Modena. 

He left his studio, and having gained the street, he | Death is the inevitable punishment for such a crime as 
turned his steps towards the Secchia. this. You have slain a .fodenese nobleman, and for a 

He had passed on through several squares, when his | plebeian, that is death under any circumstances. Flee 
attention was attracted by a party of young noblemen, | while there is yet time.” 
who were coming towards him. He noticed that Count! Zanello did hurry away from the spot, but he went 
Pazzi was among the number, and also that their at- towards his own studio. When he reached his room 
tention was directed towards himself. He would have | he began to walk nervously to and fro. His mind was 
crossed over and avoided them, but Pazzi interrupted the seat of strange emotions; but at length he stopped 
him. | before the statue, and having thrown off the screen, 

“ Look ye, signor sculptor,” exclaimed the count, “it | he became lost in contemplating the dreamy ideal that 
appears to me that you kept Marianna Torello a long | had moved him an hour ago. 
time in your studio to-day. By San Marco, this will 
not do. I shall accompany her the next time, myself.” 

“ Very well,” returned Zanello; and he would have 
passed on, for he saw that the young man was heated 
with wine. 

But the count was not yet done. 

“ T was at the ducal palace when the lady returned, | 
not an hour since, and she has surely been in tears. 
Now what has caused them?” he asked, in an angry 
tone. 

“T know not the object of your question,” returned 
Zaneilo; “nor do I choose to make a street talk of one | 
like Marianna Torello. Let me pass on.” 

“Not yet, for by my soul you shall answer me 


first.” 


Draw, or I'll spit thee as I 
Put up your 


Take that, for your inso- 








CHAPTER IL | 
THE DUEL. 





CHAPTER IIL 
CONDEMNED. 


On the morning following the death of the Coun} 
Pazzi, Marianna Torello had prepared to go to the 
sculptor’s studio, but before she set off, she received a 
summons to attend the duke. Antonio Guida, Duke of 
Modena, was a stern, iron-willed man, and about forty 
years of age. He ruled in the duchy with the most 
rigid adherence to the laws, and if he had any kind 
impulses, they never mamiifested themselves in connec- 
tion with his dispensing of justice. 

“Did you send for me?” asked Marianna, as she ap- 

“JT shall answer you no questions here upon that | proached the duke. 
subject, sir count. If you respect the lady you will) “Yes, my sweet child. You need not go to the 
not make her name a by-word for your companions.” | sculptor’s studio, to-day.” 

“ Now, by the Parent of us all,” cried Pazzi,drawing | “Shall I go to-morrow?” 
his sword and changing colour, “ you shall answer for | “No. You need go there no more.” 


this.” | “No more!” faintly echoed the maiden, changing 
For what?” asked Zanello, apparently unmoved. | colour. 

“ For your insolence, vile dog.” | “No, Marianna. I have bad news for you. Shall I 

‘I'he sculptor was keen enough to see that the count | break it to you now?” 5 


was desperately jealous, 
noblen 
wine-« 


preci sation, 


He was aware of the young “Yes,” tremblingly murmured the fair girl. 

u’s fiery temper, and now that the heat of the “You may as well hear it now, as at any other time. 
up was added to it, there could be little hope of | Your lover is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated Marianna, with a quick cry. 








“Sir count, I beg of you that you will respect your- | “ Zanello dead!” 
\ 





“Zanello!” uttered the duke, starting as though he 
had been stung ; “ Marianna, it is the Count Pazzi who 


| is dead.” 


A quick look of relief shot across the girl’s features, 
pork it was not quick enough to escape the eyo of the 

uke, 

He had long been used to reading people's thoughts 
from their faces, and it was no difficult task for pm 
now to read the whole of his fair ward’s secret, 

Marianna knew that she had betrayed herself, for 
she hung down her head, and trembled violently. 

“Marianna,” at length resumed the duke, “yoy 
have revealed to me a thing I could not otherwise hay 
believed. But it has come in season to save you, [ 
will not blame you, for perhaps I am myself to blame, 
I ought not to have sent you there. But you will go 
there no more. Zanello is in prison. It was he who 
killed the count.” 

Marianna gazed for a moment up into the face of her 
guardian, and then she sank back. . 

She would have fallen to the floor, but the duko 
sprang forward and caught her. 

She was insensible. 

She had passed from the pain that had seized her 
heart, for the shock had bereft her of all power. 

An attendant was summoned, and the form of tho 
poor zirl was borne away. 

An honr later, and the sculptor stood before tho 
ducal throne. He was in chains, and strongly guarded. 
The duke looked upon him sternly, but the artist did 
not shrink, nor even tremble, 

“ Zanello,” said the dake, “you are charged with 
having slain the Count Julian Pazzi.” 

“He did fall at my hands, my lord; but I only de- 
fended myself, calmly replied the sculptor. “He 
taunted me most bitterly, and drew upon me without 
any provocation.” 

* And yet you killed him.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“You know your fate, then?” 

“T know the laws, my lord.” 

“ And that they are rigid? ” 

“Toa.” 

“Then I have but to pronounce sentence. You 
must assuredly die.” 

“Tt is hard, my lord duke. Had TI not resisted, tho 
count would have killed me. I resisted, and now the 
law kills me.” 3 

“ You should have escaped.” 

“ But I am only a man.” 

The duke was struck by this last answer—not only 
by the words, but by the strange tone in which they 
were spoken. But he could not help the artist, for 
there were two laws, either of which would condemn 
him. One was, that in all street conflicts resulting in 
death, the survivor should suffer; and the other, that 
any plebeian who should cause the death of a patrician, 
should pay the penalty with his life. From the former 
law the duke often made exceptions, but never from 
the latter, for even had he been inclined so to do, he 
would not have dared to meet the indignation of the 
nobility which would have been sure to follow it. 

“ Your doom is fixed, signor. You will go back to 
prison, and then to the scaffold. I hope God may have 
mercy on your soul.” 

The guard would have led the prisoner away, but ho 
hesitated. 

“My lord duke,” he said, “I know there is no use 
in asking for my life, yet I have a boon to beg. I 
would not die until I have finished the task I have 
already so nearly completed.” 

“You allude to the statue of the Virgin,” said the 
duke, while a cloud came over his face. 

* Yes.” 

“ And do you think you will have the Signora Mari- 
anna for amodel?” 

Zanello changed colour, for he knew by the duke's 
look and tone that he had discovered the secret of his 
heart, but he quickly threw off the perturbation. 

“Nay, most noble signor, I cannot copy those fea- 
tures, if I would. I have the ideal in my own mind, 
and I must give it life before T die. It shall be yours, 
and all it shall cost you will be the respite I need. 
Grant me this boon. In a week I can do it.” 

“But you cannot go back to your studio.” 

“T can havea room in the prison, and my implements 
may be carried thither.” 

The duke considered a few moments, and in the end 
he resolved to grant the sculptor’s request. He wanted 
the statue, for he had set his heart upon it. 

“Well,” he at length said, “I will give you eight 
days. Will that be sufficient ? ” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then do your work; and at the expiration of that 
time you die. I can do nothing more for you.” 

Antonio waved his hand as he spoke, and the sculptor 
was led from the hall. After he had gone, the duke 
sought the apartment of his ward, but he found her 
weeping so bitterly, that he could not find it in his 
heart to trouble her. He could only regret that he 


had ever thought of sending her to the sculptor’s- 


studio. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRISON VISITOR. 


Wiruts a close apartment in the strong prison of | 
Modena, the sculptor was at work, The window from 
which his light came was sufficiently large, but it was 
securely protected with stout iron bars. There was 
no need, however, of all this precaution, for nothing | 
could have tempted Zanello from his work. He had | 
finished the drapery, and the last touches had been put | 
to the hands and breast. The face alone was now the 
theme of the artist’s study. No one, to have seen him, 
would have dreamed that he was under the dread sen- 
tence of death. His every thought was upon the crea- 
tion that was growing beneath his hands, and his dark 
eyes burned with the fire of genius alone. They be- 
-4rayed no fear, no cowering dulness. 

At times he would hesitate in his work, and com- 
mence pacing the narrow room. Then he would sink 
down upon his stool and bury his brow in his hands. | 
But twas not his death-doom that busied him—’twas 
the ideal he sought—the features he would breathe 
upon his marble, and when he had called them to mind 
he would spring to his work again. } 

Thus he had worked for several days, The face of | 
the marble Virgin had begun to assume the garb of | 
life, and the artist was more enthusiastic than ever. It 
swas late in the afternoon, and Zanello was improving | 
the last rays of light that were to be his for that day, 
when suddenly he was aroused by the turning of a | 
key in the lock of his door. He did not like this, for 
he had been promised that no one should interrupt him 
except at stated times. The door was slowly opened, 
-and the form of a monk appeared. The visitor care- 

fully reclosed the door. 

“How now, monk,” uttered the sculptor, somewhat , 
petulantly, “ have you come to shrive me?” | 

Without answering this question, the unbidden pre- | 
sence threw back the cowl, and Zanello started on see- | 
ing the beautiful features of Marianna Torello. | 

“Hush!” uttered the maiden, holding up her white | 
finger. “There may be danger at hand, so speak not 
too loudly.” | 

“ Blessed angel,” murmured Zanello, moving forward 





and taking her hand, and pressing it to his lips. “ Has | 


the duke let you come to——” 

“The duke would not have sent me in this guise,” 
interrupted Marianna. “ No, no, I have stolen my way 
here, and I have come to set you free.” 

“But surely the duke will not pardon me.” 

“No. You must escape. 
you. The key of your door I will leave with you, and 
-a trusty servant will be at the outer gate to let you 
forth. I have braved much to accomplish this, but at 


This garb will disguise | morrow. 


turned the maiden, struggling to keep back the tears 
that welled up from the fount of her deep feelings. 
But I will try to be here in three days from now. Will 
you promise to flee then ? ” 

“ Yes, Marianna, I will promise you that.” 

“Then God save you till that time. I think I can 
come then.” 


For a few moments longer those two bosoms beat | 


together, and then Marianua Torello drew the dark 
cowl up over her head, and glided away from the 
prison-room. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MAGIC OF THE MARBLE VIRGIN, 


Wirn the sculptor, the hours of daylight passed 
almost unheeded by. He worked upon his statue with 
unceasing diligence, and on the morning of the third 
day from the visit of Marianna, it was all done save a 
few finishing strokes that were needed to give it the 
full blush of lifes. The hours passed on, and the mar- 
ble features began to throw off the last vestiges of 
coldness and assume warm tints of thought and soul. 
Zanello’s dinner was brought to him, but he did not 
touch it. The afternoon was passed half-away, and 
the ideal had become real. ‘The sculptor stepped back 
from his work, and with arms folded across his breast, 
he gazed upon it. A while he stood thus, and then he 
sank back upon his stool and wept. 

An hour later, and the artist was startled by hearing 
heavy footsteps in the corridor outside his door, With 
a quick movement he drew the green screen over the 
statue. Hardly had he doue this, when the door was 
opened, and the duke entered alone, Zanello was not 
prepared for this, but yet he met the noble siguor 
calmly. 

“ Well, Zanello, I have come to see how you progress 
with your work. You have given over the task for to- 
day, it seems.” 

“ Yes, my lord. 
weary.” 

“ But I will see how much you have accomplished.” 

“Not now, my lord. 
morrow, and you shall see it.” 

“ Yes, and I must see it now, too. Be not too jealous 
of your art, Zanello, for you will not live long to profit 
by it. Remove the screen and let me see how looks our 
marble Virgin.” 

“Not now, my lord duke,” persisted tle sculpto~. 
with considerable agitation. “ Grant me until to- 
To-morrow at this hour you may see it, for 
| then it shall be yours. It is mine now.” 

But the duke was not to be put off thus. He had 
come to see the statue, and he was not a man to be 


The light is failing me, and I am 





length I have succeeded. Oh, Zanello, you may yet be | jpaulked of his purpose. 


saved.” 
The sculptor sat down upon his stool, and buried his 


“You must excuse me,” he said, as le moved to- 
? ? 
| wards the statue. 


face in his hands.. For a long while he sat thus,and/ . Under other circumstances, Zanello would have 
then he rose and gazed upon the growing features of | pushed the intruder back, but he dared not do it now. 


the Virgin. 

“ Marianna,” he said at length, in a tone of deep 
sadness, “I cannot go now. I must finish this work 
first. I must see it done.” 

“But that will be too late,” urged the maiden, “ If 
_you love life, save it now.” 

“ Ah, siguora, life is not so sweet to meas it was 
once. -You would not flee with me.” 

“ Would you ask me to?” 

RR oe God forbid that I should see you in 
danger,” 


He only put forth his hand with a convulsive move- 


statue. 
At this moment the door of the room was again 


| opened, and the Lady Marianna, disguised as before, 


| entered. She closed the door carefully after her, and 
| then for the first time she saw the duke. 

“ Aha! whom have we lere? ” uttered Antonio. 
Zanello was upon the point of assuring the duke 
| that it was only a monk who had come to shrive him, 


| but the sight of her stern guardian operated so power- | 


= 
| eyes were turned towards heaven. The duke gazed 


Come here at this hour to-| 


;ment as he saw the duke pull the screen from tlie | 


| and gazed, and he placed his hands upon his brow and 
| then gazed again. All signs of conflict were gone from 
| his face, and in the stead thereof there was a radiant 
| light breaking over his features. His own hands were 
| slowly folded upon his bosom, even as were the marble 
| hands upon which he gazed, and his eyes gradually 
turned heavepward, At length he turned toward the 
sculptor. 

“Zanello,” he said, in a hushed whisper, “your 
work is finished.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” returned the artist, strangely puzzled 
by the duke’s manner. 

Even Marianna had for the moment forgotten tks 
startling scene that had just passed. 

“ Where is your model for that face ? ” asked Antonio, 
in the same low whisper. 

“In my own heart, most noble duke.” 

“But how came it there?” 

“T have carried it there from earliest childhood. Par- 
don me, my lord, for ’twas no sacrilege to put those 
features upon the Virgin Mother. A more holy coun- 
tenance never shone on earth than the one I have 
imaged there.” 

“ But who—who wore that countenance ?” 

“It was my mother!” 

The Duke of Modena sank down upon the sculptor’s 
stool, and though he gazed still upon the statue, yet it 
was evident that his thoughts were far away. 

“ Zanello,” he said, after a long silence, “ tell me 
more of this. ‘Tell me what you know of that mother, 
for I, too, remember a face like that.” 

The sculptor was startled, for as he now gazed upon 
the duke’s countenance a strange sensation came over 
him. 

“My lord duke,” he said, “I have but a very simple 








| tale to tell. The first that I remember of life was in 

Dalmatia. In a quiet cot upon the banks of the Cherca 
| I lived all alone with my mother. She came from some 
; place in Italy to escape religious persecution. My 


father was killed. I was her youngest child, and with 
me, then an infant, she fled. One other child, a boy of 
twelve years, slie left behind, for he was at Rome with 
| an uncle, and she had to go without him. When I was 
fifteen years old my mother died. I saw her buried, 
and then I came to Italy to study. My mother had 
advised me not to come hither, but I knew not whyI 
should fear.” 

“ And your mother’s name? ” 

“T only know that it was Lucretia. She would 
never tell me more, for she said my name would only 
be a curse to me.” 

“ Alas, poor Lucretia!” murmured the duke, as he 
bowed his head. “In one short month after she fled, 
the proscription was taken from her house, aud she was 
searched for in vain. Zanello, your fatlier did die—he 
suffered under the ban of proscription, but his memory 
has been cleared from all stain.” 

“And you knew my mother,” said the sculptor 
tremblingly. 

“ Ay, Zanello, for she was my mother, too. 
| own prison have | found my brother!” 
| The duke stepped forward as he spoke, and placed 
lis arms about the sculptor’s neck. Zanello would not 
have made the first demonstration, but uow that he 
found that his brother loved him, he gave his heart up 
| to the emotions that had fouud a place in his soul. No 
| doubt existed of the reality of what he had heard, for 
it all came in lheaven-tones upon his ears. 

Marianna realized the whole in a moment, and as 


In my 


“Then flee now, and when you find a safe home, I | fully upon her that she uttered a quick cry, and trem- | she leaned against the window-casing for support, her 


will come to you.” 


“Oh God, what sweetness of bliss do you whisper | 


now into mine ear. You will come to me, and be ever 
with me, to bless and love me ? ” 


| bled so violently that the cowl fell back from her face. 


“ Zanello, what 
This, 


the beautiful features of his ward. 
means this? You have been deceiving me. 





“ Yes, yes,” whispered the maiden, bowing her head | then, is the secret of the respite you asked. Now, by 


on the bosom of her lover. “Only flee now, and when 
you are safe, I will come to you.” 
The young sculptor struzgled hard with the spirit 
that was thus called up within him. But at length his | 
face grew calm, and he drew the maiden more closely 
te his bosom. 
“Marianna,” he said, “three nights in succession | 
have J dreamed a strange dream. I thought I was | 
upon tue scaffold, and the executioner was ready to do 
his bloody work. Suddenly there came an angelic 
presence and stayed the axe, and J was free. I knecled 
‘down to thank my preserver, and I thought ’twas my 
own marble Virgin that received my thanks. ‘Thrice 
has that dream come, Oh! I must finish my work. I 
‘must see that marble as it appeared to me in my dream, 
and then I will flee,” 
“Alas! that may be too late. Let me be your pre- 
»server,” 

¥ Do not tempt me. I would rather die than give 
.you pain, and J would rather die than live to see my 
work unfinished, I will hurry with it, Marianna—I 
will strain every nerve. If you can come to me in 
three days, 1 will have it dune. The duke will yet 
Wait five days for me. Come to me then, and I will 
‘flee. If you love me, let me do my work.” 





my soul, you shall die this very night!” 

This startled, the maiden back to her senses. She 
sprang forward, and kneeling at the feet of the duke, 
clasped her hauds together. 

* No, no, my good lord,” she cried. ‘“ Oh, he is not 
to blame for this. It is I—I who have done it all. 
Pardon, pardon, for Zanello!” 

The duke was for a few moments silent. Dark 
clouds swept across lis face, and wild emotious raged 
in his bosom. He loved the gentle girl who knelt at 
his feet, and he was more grieved than angry now that 
he found the sculptor likely to be innocent of the meet- 
ng. 

“ Marianna,” he at length said, “ why are you here ? ” 

“T came to liberate Zanello.” 

“ You love him, then ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

The duke turned away, and as he did so his eyes for 
the first time fell upon the marble features he had un- 
covered. He started back as he saw them, and fur the 
time the sculptor seemed forgotten. It was a face of 
marvellous beauty that dwelt there upon that marble 
statue, and the beauty was as strange as it was marvel- 
lous. It was a,maternal beauty—a soft, shining; 
hes renly countenance—full of soul and holy love, ‘lhe 


~ 


“ Marianna!” uttered the duke, as he recognized | 


| small white hands were clasped in hopeful prayer. 
“Oh, how well do I remember tiose sainted fea- 
| tures,” murmured the duke, as he gazed again upon 
| the marble face, but with his hand still upon his bro- 
| ther’s shoulder, “I can see my mother, as I left her 
| on the morning of my departure for Rome. I kissed 
| her when she blessed we, aud how I kissed my infant 
brother that lay upon her bosom. I uever saw her 
again, and when 1 grew up my heart grew cold and 
severe. But it’s warmer now, for lam not alone on 
| earth. Our father, Zanello, was the lawful Duke of 
| Modena, and when 1 came of age I followed to the 
oflice. Come, come, this prison is no place for you.” 
| “And can you save me?” 

“Save you? Yes. ‘The law cannot harm you now, 
for you are one of the noblest patricians in Modena. 
| By my faith, that marble Virgin has a wondrous magic 
|init. It has saved your life, given you a noble station, 
| and bestowed upon me a dearly-loved brother.” 

“And has it done nothing for me?” whispered 
Marianna, moving to the duke’s side, and laying her 
hand beseechingly upon his shoulder. 

“ Por you, Mariauna ? ” 

“ Ay, my good lord. You should not keep all the 
charm of the magic Virgin to yourself.” 

The maiden hung down her head as she eeased 
speaking, and Antonio felt a warm tear fall upou his 

| hand. 

“ Ah, my sweet ward,” uttered the duke, with a light 

| smile, * 1 fear that your wickedness will triumph aiter 


| 
| 


“If I did not love you I should not be here,” re- j hands were clasped upon the swelling bosom, and the | all. You have trampled upon my authority—sought 
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te throw off my protection—attempted to set my prison- 
house at nought, now you would have me be kind to 
you. 
—Zanello, will vou take her?” 


The duke pushed the maiden towards his brother as | 


he said this, and from the smile that dwelt upon his 
countenance the lovers knew that there was no more 
barrier to their love. The sculptor caught Marianna 
to his bosom, and when she looked up through her 
happy tears, she murmured: 
* Ah, Zanello, your dream was true, after all.” 
° * > * * * 








There was wonder and excitement in Modena when 
it was known that the youngest son of the dead duke 
was returned to the home of his birth, and hundreds 
who came to gaze upon the marble Virgin, remem- 
bered well the loved features of the long-lost duchess. 
Zanello found friends on all hands, and even the rela- 
tions of Julian Pazzi came to him and forgave him, for 
they knew that their kinsman had been all to blame. 

There was a marriage ceremony in the ducal palace, 
and when it was concluded, the duke kissed the blush- 
ing bride, and then, turning to Zanello, he said: 

“ Now, signor sculptor, you have the truant in your 
own keeping, and I advise you not to suffer her to 
show her face to any other artist for a model. 
witchery in the business.” 








“Tt’s a marvellous pleasing witchery, at all events,” | 


returned Zanello, as he drew his beautiful bride more 
closely to his side, and looked lovingly into her radiant 
face. 

Marianna only smiled in reply. 
to speak. 

The marble Virgin is still in Modena. It stands by 
itself in the chapel of the ducal palace, and the old 
Benedictine who attends there loves to point it out to 
visitors, and relate the strange circumstances connected 
with its history. A. C. B. 


She was too happy 





A MODERN JACK SHEPPARD. 

MARTIN SHEEN, who has recently escaped from 
Millbank Prison, has essayed to obtain his liberty on 
nearly a dozen other occasions. He is 28 years of age, 
though he looks somewhat older ; is five feet six inches 
in height, of fair complexion, with iren-grey hair, and 
hazel eyes. He is somewhat inclined to be stout, and 
is, indeed,very stoutly built. 
are broken. He is a surgeon by profession, a Roman 
Catholic in religion, and he was sentenced for 10 years’ 
penal servitude for forgery, about 18 months ago, at 
the Central Criminal Court. 

It appears that after his conviction, as above stated, 
he was removed to Pentonville, where he made cer- 
tainly one, if not more, attempts to escape, but was 
frustrated in his endeavours, and removed from thence 
to the Penitentiary, at Millbank, for more safe custody. 
With a knowledge of his antecedents, he was there 
placed in what is called the penal class, being the worst 
class of prisoners, and during the time he has been 
at Millbank, he has made nearly a dozen attempts to 
escape. 

On one occasion, indeed, he had nearly accomplished 
his purpose, having got out of his cell unperceived, 
and reached the roof of the prison, when he was de- 
tected, and for some time after kept heavily ironed. 
@n that occasion he had in his possession a large knife, 





and it remains a mystery to the present day how he | 


became possessed of such a formidable weapon, as it 
was not one of the knives in use in the prison. More- 
over, the convict had, at that time, been in the prison 


for some months, and, according to the regulations, had 
been regularly searched and stripped twice in each | 


week, the cell examined twice every day, and a search 
also made when he went out for exercise in the care of 


a warder, and also when he came in; each prisoner, | 


as it appears, going out separately, with a warder in 
charge. 

it would seem from this, almost impossible for any 
one of the prisoners to obtain possession of such a 
weapon as the knife referred to, or to keep possession of 
it if obtained, unless with the connivance of some one 
inside the prison. ‘The escape lately made seems to have 
been effected in this manner, and certainly immense 
ingenuity and fearlessness must have been exercised in 
the attempt which proved so successful. 

The windows of the prisoners’ cells are about 38 
feet high, and it seems that by some means, that cannot 
be ascertained, he managed to remove a number of 
bricks from one of the corners of the cell, making a 


I have a great notion to put you away from me | 


There's | 


His nose and right hand | 


always been blest in loving. 


The roof of this building is partially of gluss, the 
building itself being used as a Roman Catholic chapel, 
and capable of holding from 280 to 36 prisoners. 
Having got isto this ward, through one of the sky- 
lights, the convict possessed himself of a piece of board, 
forming one of the tables, and also took all the sash- 
lines of the windows, and with these things returned to 
his cell by means of his coir rope through the aperture. 
| Out of the piece of board he made a sort of platform 
| hardly large enough to stand upon. 
Coming out of his cell again, he made use of the coir 
rope by throwing the knob end of it up to the gutter, 
having previously somehow made « small bag of sand 
| to give weight, so that he might throw it up as noise- 
| lessly as possible. ‘his sand he probably procured 

from the allowance made for cleaning out the cells. The 

hook becoming fast to the gutter, the convict must have 
| pulled himself up by the coir rope, taking the sash-lines 
| with him fastened together. By that means he got on 
to the roof of the main building, and, fastening the sash- 
line round one of the chimneys, lowered himself down 
into the garden. Safely there he made for the boundary 
wall, which is from twenty to twenty-five feet high, 
and again making use of the coir repe, with the hook 
and sandag, reached the top of the wall, let himself 
down on the other side, and left the coir rope hanging 
there behind him. 


| some iron railings, and, as he undoubtedly did, make 
| his escape. 

This daring escape of another Jack Sheppard was 
from E ward, in No. 5 sexagon, the one that faces to- 
wards Ponsonby-place, and for coolness of execution 
and determination has hardly been surpassed. It is 
almost needless to say that the utmost vigilance is 
being shown to effect the recapture of the eonvict; 
but as he is not known as a regular offender, of course 
the difficulty of recognition becomes increased. 





SELF-MADE; 
or, 
*eOuUT OF. THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of * The Ilidden land,” “ The Lost Heiress," &e., &e. 
CHAPTER LXIL 
RECOVERY. 
Something Iknow. Oft, shall it come about 
When every heart is full of hope for man, 
The horizon straight is darkened, and a doubt 
Clouds all. The work the youth so well began 
Wastes down, and by some deed of shame is finished. 
Ah, yet we will not be dismayed: 
What seemed the triumph of the Fiend at length, 
Might be the effort of some dying devil, 
Permitted to put forth his fullest strength 
To lose it all for ever! Owen Meredith. 
Awrvt as the anguish of his parting with Claudia 
| had been, it was not likely that Ishmael, with his 
| strength of intellect and will, would long succumb to 
despair. It was not in Claudia’s power to make his 
life quite desolate; how could it be so while Leatrice 
eared for him! 

Beatrice had loved Ishmael as long as Ishmael had 
loved Claudia. She had loved him when he was a boy 
at school; when he was a young country teacher; 
when he was a law-student; and she loved him now 
that he was a successful barrister. This love, founded 
in esteem and honour, had constantly deepened and 
strengthened. In loving Ishmael, she found mental 
and spiritual development; and in being near him and 
doing him good, she found comfort and happiness, 
and being perfectly satisfied with the present, she never 
| gave a thought to-the future. 

If at times, on perceiving Ishmael’s utter oblivious- 
| ness of her own kindly presence, and his perfect devo- 
tion to the thankless Claudia, Beatrice felt a pang, she 
went and busied herself with her domestic duties, or 
played with the children in the nursery, or what was 
better still, if it happened to be little Lu’s “sleepy 
time” she would take her baby-sister up to her own 
room, sit down and fold her to her breast, and rock and 
sing her to sleep. And certainly the clasp of those 
baby-arms about her neck, and the nestling of that 
baby-form to her bosom drew out all the heart-ache, and 
| soothed all the agitation. 

| Except these little occasional pangs, Beatrice had 





as it seemed, was still the sweetest thing in the world 


He had then only to cross the | 
vacant piece of ground outside the building, get over | 


a 
little maiden to have carried out this resolution, I ap 
not know; or what Beatrice would have done in the 
event of Ishmael’s marrying another, she did not 
know. 

When Claudia went away, Beatrice, in the midst of 
her regret at parting with ler cousin, felt a certain 
sense of relief; but when she saw the effect of that 
departure upon Ishmael, she became alarmed for him: 
and, after the terrible experiences of that day and night, 
her one single thought in life was—Ishmael’s good,” 

On the morning succeeding that dreadful day ang 
night, Ishmael awoke early, in full possession of his 
faculties. He remembered all the incidents of that 
| trying day and night; reflected upon their effects; ang 
| having prayed to God to deliver him from the burdey 
and guilt of inordinate and siuful affections, he went 





down-stairs. 

In the breakfast-parlour, he found Beatrice, the 
busy little housekeeper, fluttering softly around the 
| breakfast-table, and adding a few finishing touches to 

its simple elegance, 
| Very fair, fresh and blooming she looked in her pale 
golden ringlets and her pretty morning dress of white 
| muslin with blue ribbons. ‘There was no one else ip 
| the room, but Beatrice advanced and held out her hand 
| to him. 

He took her hand, and, retaining it in his own for a 
moment, said: 

“Oh, Beatrice! yesterday—last night!” 

“*Upbraid not the past; it comes not back again! 
Ishmael, bury it—forget it, and press onward!” replied 
Beatrice, sweetly and solemnly. 

He raised her hand with the impulse to carry it to 
his lips; but refraining, bowed his forehead over it in- 
stead, and then gently released it. For Ishmael's affec- 
tion for Beatrice was reverential. 

“Let me make breakfast for you at once, Ishmael, 
It is not of the least use to wait for the others. Mamma, 
I know, is not awake yet, and none of the gentlemen 
have rung for their hot water.” 

“ And you, Beatrice, you will also breakfast now?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And she rang and gave her orders. It was a téte-ii- 
téte meal, but she made it very pleasant. After break- 
fast, Ishmael left Beatrice to her domestic duties, and 
went up into the oflice to look after the letters and 
papers that had been left for him by the postman that 
morning. 

He glanced over the newspapers, read the letters, 
selected those he would need during the day, put the 
others carefully away, tied up his documents, took 
| up his hat and gloves, and set out fer his daily busi- 
ness. 

In the ante-chamber of the court he met old Wise- 
man, who clapped him hastily on the shoulder, ex- 
claiming : 

“i How are you this morning, old fellow? All right, 
eh?” 

“ Thank you, I'am quite well again,” replied Ish- 
mael, 

“ Ha, ha! nothing like good brandy to get one up 
out of a fit of exhaustion.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Ishmael with a shudder. 

“Well, and have you thought over what we were 
talking of yesterday ?” 

“It was ” Ishmael began, and then hesitated. 
“Tt was about your going into partnership with 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, so it was; but I have not had time to 
think of it yet.” 

“ Well, think over it to-day, will you, and then, after 
the court has adjourned, come to my chambers, and 
talk the matter over with me—will you?” 

“Thank you; yes, certainly.” 

“Ah, weil! I will not keep you any longer, for I 
see that you are in a hurry.” 

“Tt is because I have an appointment at ten,” said 
Ishmael, courteously. 

“ Certainly, and appointments must be kept. 
morning.” 

“ Good morning, Mr. Wiseman.” 

“Mind, you are to come to my chambers after the 
court has adjourned.” 

*T will remember and come,” said Ishmael. 

And each went his way. 

Ishmael had not yet seriously thonght of Lawyer 





Good 





Her love, all unrequited | 


Wiseman’s proposal. ‘This forenoon, however, in the 
intervals of his professional business, he reflected on 
i 

The proposed partnership was, unquestienably, 4 


hole large enough for him to get his body through. He | to her; and it seemed thus, because in iact, it was so | highly advantageous one, in a worldly point of view. 
must previously have provided himself with a rope, | entirely unselfish. It seemed to be her life, or her soul, 
made of the cocoa-nut fibre, and which probably he | or one with both; she was not metaphysical enough to | and commanded the largest practice at the bar, with 


had somehow gotten from the matting in the chapel. | decide which. 


She would not struggle with this love, | 


Lawyer Wiseman was undoubtedly the best lawyer, 


one exception—that of the brilliant young barrister 


At the end of this rope was a hook, fashioned out of | or try to conquer it, any more than she would have | whom he proposed to associate with himself. Together, 
the wire by which the tin drinking-mugs are fastened | striven against and tried to destroy her mental and | they would be invincible, carrying everything before 
round the rim, and which doubtless he had secreted at | spiritual life. 


his dinner-time on the day of his escape. 


Loving Ishmael in this way, if she should fail to 


them ; and Ishmael’s fortune would be rapidly made. 
So far the offer was a very tempting one; yet the 


By the aid of this rope, having got through the | marry him, Beatrice resolved never to marry another; | more Ishmael reflected on it, the more determined he 


aperture he had made in the corner of his cell, he 
lowered himself down on to the roof of a building called 
the general ward, it being about twelve feet down. } 


but to live and die, still hiding this most precious love 
in her heart as a miser hides his gold. Whether 
benign Nature would have permitted the motherly 





became to refuse; because, in fact, his conscience would 
not permit him to enter into partnership with Lawyer 
Wiseman, for the following reasons : 
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Lawyer Wiseman, a man of unimpeachable integ- 


i his private life, declined to carry moral respon- 

shity into his professional business. He was indis- 
criminate in his acceptance of briefs. It mattered not 
whether the case presented to him was a case of injus- 
tice, cruelty, or oppression, so that it was a case for 
law, with a wealthy client to back it, the only ques- 
tion with Lawyer Wiseman being the amount of the 
retaining fee. If his client liberally anointed Lawyer 
Wiseman’s eyes with golden ointment, Lawyer Wise- 
man would undertake to try and make the judge and | 
jury see anything and everything that his client 
wished! With such @ man as this, therefore, whatever 
the professional advantages of the association might 
be, Ishmael could not enter into partvership. 

‘And so, When the court had adjourned, Ishmael 
walked over to the chambers of Mr. Wiseman, and in an 
interview with the old lawyer, courteously declined his 

er. 
ne considerably astonished Mr, Wiseman, who 
pressed Ishmael for the reasons of his strange re- 





sal. 
aaah Ishmael, being urged, at length candidly con- 
fessed them. 

Instead of being angry, as might have been expected, 
the old lawyer was simply amused. He laughed at his 
young friend’s scruples, and assured him that exper 
rience would cure them. And the interview having 
been brought to a close, they shook hands and parted 
amicably. 

Ishmael hurried home to dine and spend the evening 
with the family. 

On the Monday following, at the order of Judge 
Merlin, preparations were commenced for shutting up 
the town-house and leaving for 'l'anglewood ; for the 
judge declared that, let whoever would get married, 
or christened, stay in the city another week he could 
not, for his soul had already left his body and preceded | 
him to Tanglewocd, whither he must immediately 
follow it. 

Oh, but Beatriee had a plenty of work to look after 
that week. She would have had to overlook the pack- 
ing of the books also, but that ishmael insisted on re- 
lieving her of that task, by doing it all with his own 
hands, as indeed he preferred to do it, for his love of | 
books was almost tender. It was curious to sve him | 
carefully straighten the leaves and brush the cover and | 
edges of an old book before he laid it away; or stop | 
and mend a torn book, as conscientiously 1s lhe would 
have doctored a hurtchild. They were his friends, and | 

he was fond of them. | 

Ishmael continued steadily in the performance of all 
his duties, yet that he was still suffering very much | 
might be observed in the paleness and thinness of his 
face, andin a certain languor and weariness in all his 
movements. 

Beatrice, in the midst of her multifarious cares, did 
not ferget his interests; she took pains to have his 
favourite dishes brought to table, in order to tempt him 
to take food. But observing that he still ate little or 
nothing, she took an opportunity of saying to him in 
the library : 

“Ishmael, you know I ama right good little doctress ; 
T have had so much experience in nursing father and 
mother and the children ; so I know what I am talking 
about. I know, dear Ishmael, what a blow your heart 
has received; but let your great mind sustain that 
stricken heart until it recovers itself. And in the mean- 
time try to get up your strength.” 

Ishmael smiled a very wan smile as he answered : 

“Tndeed, I am ashamed of this utter weakness, 
Beatrice.” 

“Why should you be? Has Providence given you 
any immunity from the common lot? We must take 
our human nature as it is given to us and do the best 
we can with it, I think.” 

“ What a wise little woman you are, Beatrice.” 

“That's because I have got a good memory. The 
wisdom was second-hand, Ishmael, being just what I 
heard yourself say when you were defending Feather- 
stonehaugh, 

Ishmael smiled. 

3 And, now, will yon follow my advice? ” 

‘To the letter, dear Beatrice, whenever you are so 
good as to advise me. Ah, Beatrice, you seem to com- 
Prise in yourself all that I have missed of family 
affection, and to compensate me for the unknown love 
of mother, sister, friend.” 

“Do I, Ishmael? Oh, I wish that I really did!” 
said Beatrice, impulsively; and then she llushed 
deeply at suddenly apprehending the construction 
that might be put upon her words. = * 

But Ishmael answered them in the same spirit in 
which they were uttered. 





| 





grapes that she Lad brought, she withdrew. 


And, quietly putting down on the table a bunch of 





CHAPTER LXIIL 
HERMAN AND ISHMAEL. 


With a deep groan he cried: “ Oh, gifted one, 
Iam thy father. Hate me not, my son!" 


Anon. 


Tue exit of Beatrice was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Mr. Brudnell. . He also had 
noticed Ishmael’s condition, and attributed it to over 
work, and to the want of rest, with change of air, He 
was preparing to leave London for Brudnell Hall. He 
was going a few days in advance of Judge Merlin and 
the Middletons, and he intended to invite Ishmael to 
accompany him, or come after him, aud make a visit to 
Brudnell. He earnestly desired.to have Ishmael there 
to himself for a week or two., It was with this desire 
that he now entered the library. 

Ishmael arose from his packing, and smiling a wel- 
come, set a chair for his visitor. 

“You are not looking well, Mr. Worth,” said, Her- 
mar Brudnell, as he took the offered seat. 

“T am not well, just at present, but I shall be so in 
a day or two,” returned Ishmael. 

“ Not if you continue the course you are pursuing 
now, my young friend. You require rest and change | 
of air. 1 shall leave for Brudnell Hall on Thursday 
morning. It would give me great pleasure if you | 
would accompany me thither, and remain my guest for 
a few weeks, to recruit, your health. The. place is | 
noted for its salubrity; and though the house has | 
been dismantled, and has remained vacant, for some | 
time, yet I hope we shall find it fitted up comfortably 
again; for I have written down to an upholsterer of 
Baymouth to send in some furniture, and I have also 
written to a certain genius of all trades, called the 
‘ Professor,’ to go over and see it all arranged, and do 





| what else is needed to be done for our reception.” 


Ishmael smirk when he heard the name ef the Pro- 
fessor; but befcre he could make any comment, Mr. 
Brudnell inquired: 

“ What do yousay, Mr. Worth? Will you accom- 
pany me thithe-, or will you come after me?” 
“T thank you very much, Mr. Brudnell. 

like to visit Brudnell Iiail; but ry 

“Then you will come? Iamvery glad! I shall be 
alone there with my servants, you kuow, and your 
society will be a God-send to me.” 

“T feel your kindness very much, indeed, Mr, Brud- 
nell: and I should be very, very happy to accept your 
hospitable invitation; but—I was about to say, it 
really is quite impossible in the existing state of my 
business for me to go anywhere at present,” said 
Ishmael, courtzously. 

“Indeed? Iam very, very sorry for that. But the 
reasons you give are unauswerable, I know. I am 
seriously disappointed. Yet I trust, though you may 
not be able to come just at present, you will follow me 
down there after a little while—say in the course of a 
few days or weeks—for I shall remain at the hall all 
the summer, and shall be always delighted to receive 
you. Will you promise to come?” 

“Indeed, I fear I cannot promise that either, for I 
have a very great pressure of business; but if I can 

ssibly manage to go, without infringing upon my 
duties, [ shall be grateful for the privilege and very 
happy to avail myself of it ; for—do you know, sir ?—I 
was born in that neighbourhood, and passed my child- 
hood and youth there. I love the old place, and almost 
long to see the old cottage where I lived, and the hail 
where I went to school, and the wooded valley that 
lies between them, where I gathered wild-flowers and 
fruits in summer and nuts in winter, and—my mother’s 
grave,” said the unconscious son, speaking contfiden- 
tially, and looking straight into his father’s eyes. 

“Ishmael,” said Herman Brudnell, in a faltering 
voice, and forgetting to be formal, “ you must come to 
me; that grave should draw you, if nothing else; it is 
a pious pilgrimage when a son goes to visit his mother’s 
grave.” 

There was something in this new friend’s words, 
look, and manner that always drew out the young 
man’s confidence, and he said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion: 


I should 





She was only nineteen, two years younger than 1 am 
now; and her son was motherless the hour he was 
born.” 

Violent emotion shook the frame of Herman Prud- 
nell. 

He had not entered the room with ay intention of 
making a disclosure to Ishmael; but he felt now that | 





“ Believe me, dearest Beatrice, you do. If I never 
feel the want of home affections, it is because I have | 
them all in you. My heart finds rest in you. But oh! 


little sister, what can I ever render to you for all tke 
good you have done me from my childhood up?” 

Render yourself good and wise aud great, Ishmael, 
and I shall be sufficiently happy in watchiag your up- 
ward progress,” said Beatrice. 


—come life, come death, come whatever might of it— 
he must claim Nora’s son. 

“Ishmael,” he began, in a voice shaken with agitation, 
“T knew your mother.” 

* You, sir!” exclaimed the young men, in surprise. 

“ Yes, I knew her and her sister, naturally, fur they | 
were tenants of mine.” 

“I knew that they lived on the outskirts of the | 





“She died young, sir; and oh! so sorrowfully! ! his father from all blame. 


Brudnell estates; but I did know you were personally 
acquainted with them, sir; for I thought that you re- 
sided mostly abroad.” 

“ Not all the time; I was at Brudnell Tall when— 
you were born and your mother went to heaven, Ish- 
mael.” 

Some,of the elder man’s agitation communicated 
itself to the younger, who half-arose from his seat, and 
looked intently at the speaker. 

“IT knew your mother in those days, Ishmael. She 
was not only one of the most beautiful women of her 
day, but one of the purest, noblest, and best.” 

Herman Brudnell hesitated. And Ishmael, who had 
dropped again in his seat, bent eagerly forward, hold- 
ing his breath while he listened. 

Herman continued. 

“ You resemble her in person and in character, Ish- 
macl! All that is best and noblest and most attractive 
in you, Ishmael, is derived, under Divine Providence, 
from your mother.” 

“T know it! Oh, I know it!” 

* And, Ishmael, I loved your mother!” 

“Oh, Heaven!” breathed the young man, in sicken- 
ing, deadly apprehension ; for well he remembered that 
this Mr. Herman Brudnell was the husband of the 
Countess of Hurst-Monceaux at the very time of which 
he now spoke. 

“Ishmael, Ishmael! do not look so cruelly distressed. 
T loved her, she loved me in return, she crowned my 
days, with joy, and Y 

There was a gasping sound of suddenly suspended 
breath from Ishmael. 

“T made her my wife,” continued Herman Brudnell, 
in a grave and earnest voice. 

“Tt was you then!” cricd Ishmael, shaking with 
agitation. 

“Tt was I!” 

Silence like a pall fell between them. 

“On, Ishmael, my son, my son! speak to me—give 
me your hand!” groaned Herman Lrudnell. 

“She was your wife! Yet she died of want, ex- 
posure and grief!” said Nora’s son, standing pale and 
stony before lim. 

“ And I—live with a broken heart! a harder fate, 
Ishmael. Since her death I have been a wifeless, 
childless, homeless wanderer over the wide world! 
Oh, Ishmael, my son, my son! give me your hand!” 

“Tam my mother’sson! She was your wife, you 
say; yet she never bore your name! She was your 
| wife; yet her son and yours bears her maiden name! 
She was your wife; yet sho perisl ed miserably in her 
early youth; and undeserved reproach is suffered to 
rest upon her memory! Oh, sir, if indeed yon were 
her husband and my father, as you claim to be, explain 
these things before I give you my hand; for when I 
give you my hand, honour and respect must go with 
it!” said Ishmael, in a grave, sweet, earnest tune. 

“Ts it possible that Hannah has never told you? I 
thought she would have told yeu everything, except 
the name of your father.” | 

“She told me everything that she could tell without 
violating the oath of secresy by which she was bdund; 
but what she told me was not satisfactory.” | 

“Sit down then, Ishmael, sit down; and though 
to recall this woful history will be to tear ppen 
old wounds afresh, I will do so; and when you have 
heard it, you will know how blameless we both—lyour 
mother and myself—really were, and how deep) has 
been the tragedy of my life as well as hers—tlie|dif- 
ference between us being that hers is a dead trouble, 
from which she rests, eternally, while mine is a liying 
and life-long sorrow!” 

Ishmael dropped again into his chair, and gave jun- 
divided attention to the speaker. 

Mr. Brudnell, after a short pause, commenced and 
gave a narrative of his own eventful life, beginuing 
with his college days, and detailing all the incidents of 

his youthful career until it culminated in the dreadful 
household wreck that had killed Nora, exiled his family, 
and blasted his own happiness for ever. 

Ishmael listened with the deepest sympathy. 

It was indeed the tearing open of old wounds in 
Herman Brudnell’s breast ; and it was the inflicting of 
! new ones in: Jshmael’s heart. It was an hour of un- 
speakable distress to both, Herman did not spare him- 

self in the relatien; yet in the end Ishmael exculpated 
We know, indeed, that 
| in his relations with Nora he was blameless, unluss his 
fatal haste could be called a fault. And as for his long 
neglect of Ishmael, which really was a great sin, aud 
the greatest he had ever committed, Ishmael never gave 
a thought to, that, it was only a sin against himself, 
and Ishmael was not selfish enough to feel and resent 
it. 

Herman Brudnell ended his story very much as he 
had commenced it : 

“ And since that day of doom, Ishmael, I have been a 
lonely, homeless, miserable wanderer over the wide 
world! The fabled Wandering Jew not more wretched 
than I!” And the bowed head, blauched com- 
plexion and quivering features bore testimony to his 
words, 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
FATHER AND SON. 


For theugh thou work’st my mother ill, 
I feel thou art my father still! Byron. 

Isumart had been violently shaken. It was with 
much effort that he controlled his own emotions in order 
to adminster consolation to one who was suffering even 
more than he himself was, because that suffering was 
blended with a morbid remorse. 

“Father,” he said, reaching forth his hand to the 
stricken man; but his voice failed him. 

Herman Brudnell looked up; an expression of earnest 
love chasing away the sorrow from his face, as he 
said: 

“ Father ? 
thus, Ishmael ? 
woe?” 

“Father, it was your great misfortune, not. your 
fault; she said it on her death-bed, and the words of 
the dying are sacred,” said Ishmael, earnestly, and 
caressing the pale, thin hand that he held. 


Ah, what a dear name! You call me 
Me, who worked your mother so much 


“Oh, Nora! oh, Nora!” exclaimed Herman, as all | 


his bosom's wounds bled afresh. 

“Father, do not grieve so bitterly; and, after all 
these years, so morbidly! God has wiped away all 
tears from her eyes. She has been a saint in glory 
these many years!” 

“ You try to comfort me, Ishmael. You, Nora’s son?” 
exclaimed Herman, with increased emotion. 

“ Who else, of all the world, should comfort you but 
Nora’s son ?” 

“ You love me, then, a little, Ishmael ? ” 

“Sue loved you, my father, and why should not I?’ 

“ Ah, that means that you will love me in time; for 
love is not born in an instant, my son.” 

“My heart reaches out to you, my father! I love 
you even now, and sympathize with you deeply, and I 
feel that I shall love you more and more, and as I shall 
see you oftener and know you better,” said the simply 
truthful son. 


“Ishmael! this is the happiest hour I have known | 


since Nora's death, and Nora’s son has given it to me.” 

“ None have a better right to serve you.” 

“My son, I am a prematurely old and broken man, 
ruined, and impoverished, but Brudnell Hall is still 
mine, and the name of Brudnell is an ancient and an 
honoured one. If you consent, Ishmael, I will gladly, 
proudly, and epenly acknowledge you as my son. I 
will get an act of the Legislature passed, authorizing 
you to take the name and arms of Brudnell. And I 
will make you the heir of Brudnell Hall. What say 
you, Ishmael?” 

* Father,” said the young man, promptly but respect- 
fully, “no! In all things I will be to youa true and 
loving son, but I cannot, cannot eeusent te your pro- 
posal, because to do so would be to cast bitter, heavy, 
unmerited reproach upon my sweet mother's memory ! 


“Tt is a noble law, and yours has been a noble life, 
my son. But—is there nething, nothing I can do for 
you to prove my affection, and to ease my heart, Ish- 
mael ?” 

“ Yes!” said the young man, after a pause. *« When 
you see Lady Vincent !”—the name was uttered with a 
gasp—“ tell her what you have told me—the history of 
your acquaintance with my mother; your mutual love ; 
your private marriage; and the unforeseen misfortune 
that wrecked your happiness! Tell her how pure and 
noble and lovely my young mother was ; that Lee lady- 
ship may know once for all Nora Worth was not——” 
Ishmael covered his face with his hands, caught his 
breath, and continued—* not, as she said, ‘ the shameof 
her own sex and the scorn of ours’; that her son is not 
‘the child of sin,’ nor ‘ his heritage dishonour!’” And 
Ishmael dropped his stately head upon his desk, and 
sobbed aloud; sobbed until all his athletic form shook 
with the storm of his great agony. 

Herman Brudnell gazed at him—appalled. Then, 
rising, he laid his hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
saying: 

“Ishmael! Ishmael! don’t do so! Calm yourself, 
my son; oh, my dear son, calm yourself!” 
| He might as well have spoken to a tempest. Sobs 
| still shook Ishmael's whole frame. 
| Qh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! Would to the Lord I 
| had never been born!” cried Herman Brudnell, in a 
voice of such utter woe, that Ishmael raised his head 

and struggled hard to subdue the storm of passion that 
| was raging in his bosom. “ Or would that I had died 
the day I met Nora, and before I had entailed all this 
anguish on you!” continued Herman Brudnell, amid 
| groans and sighs. 
| Don’t say so, my father! don’t say so! You were 
| not in fault. You were as blameless as she herself 
,; Was; and you could not have been more so,” said Ish- 
| mael, wiping his fevered brow, and looking up. 

“My generous son! But did Claudia—did Lady 
Vincent use the cruel words you have quoted, against 
your mother and yourself?” 

“She did, my father. %h, but I have suffered!” 
exclaimed Ishmael, with shaking voice and quivering 
features. 
| “TI know you have; I knowit, Ishmael ; but you have 

grandly, gloriously conquered suffering,” said Mr. 
| Brudnell, with enthusiasm. 

“Not quite conquered it yet; but I shall endeavour 
to do so,” replied the young man, who had now quite 
regained his self-possession. 

And another pause ensued. 

Ishmael leaned his head upon his hand and reflected 
deeply for a few moments. ‘Then, raising his head, he 
said : 

“My father, for her sake, our relationship must re- 
main a secret from all the world, with the few excep- 
tions of those intimate friends to whom you can explain 
the circumstances, and even to them it must be imparted 








For, listen, sir: you are known to have been the hus- 
band of the Countess Hurst-Monceaux for more years 
than I have lived in this world; you are known to 
have been so at the very time of my birth; you could 
not go about explaining the circumstance to every one 
who would become acquainted with the facts, and the 
consequences would be what I said! No father, leave | 
me as I am; for besides the reasons € have given, 
there is yet another reason why I may .~» take your | 
name.” 

“What is that, Ishmael?” asked Brudnell, in a 
broken voice. 

“Tt is that, in an hour of passionate grief, after 
hearing my mother’s woful story from the lips of my | 
aunt, I fell upon that mother’s grave, and vowed to | 
make her name—the only thing she had to leave me, | 
poor mother !—illustrious. It was a piece of boyish | 
vain-glory, no doubt; but it was a vow, and I must 
try to keep it,” said Ishmael, faintly smiling. | 

“You will keep it—you will make the name of | 
Worth illustrious in the annals of the country, Ish- | 
nuiel,” said Mr. Brudnell. 

There was a pause for a little while, at the end of 
which the latter said : 

“ There is another way in which I may be able to 
accomplish my purpose, Ishmael. Without proclaim- | 
ing you as my son, and risking the reproach you dread 
for your dear mother’s memory, I might adept you as 
my son and appoint you my heir. Will you make me 
happy by consenting to that measure, Ishmael?” in- 
quired the father, in a persuasive tone. 

* Dear sir, I cannot. Oh, do not think that I am in- 
sensible to all your kindness, for indeed I am not! I 
thank you, I love you, and I deeply sympathize with 
you, but ——” 

“ But what, my son? what is the reason you cannot 
agree to this last proposal?” asked Mr. Brudnell, in a 
voice quivering with emotion. 

“A strong spirit of independence, the growth of 
years of lonely struggling with the world, possesses and 
inspires me. I could not for an hour endure patronage 
or dependence, come they from where or how they | 
might. It is the law of my life,” said Ishmael, firmly | 
but affectionately. 





| confidence, for their own satisfaction.” 


| blending of meekness and firmness in his tone and 


in confidence. You will tell Lady Vincent, that her 
ladyship may know how false were the calumnies she 
permitted herself to repeat; and Judge Merlin and Mr. 
Middleton, whose kindness have entitled them to the 


“ And no one else, Ishmael ? ” 

“No one else in the world, my father. I myself 
will tell Uncle Reuben. And in public, my father, we 
must be discreet in our intercourse with each other. 
Forgive me if I speak in too dictatorial a manner; I 
speak for lips that are dumb in death. I speak as my 
dead mother’s advocate,” said Ishmael, with a strange 


manner. 
“ And her advocate shall be heard and heeded, hard 
as his mandate seems. But, ah! I am an old and broken 
man, Ishmael. I had hoped, in time, to claim you as 
my son, and solace my age in your bright youth. I 
am grievously disappointed. Oh! would to Heaven I 
had taken charge of you in your infancy, and then you 
would not disclaim me now! ” sighed Mr. Brudeneli. 
“T do not disclaim you, oh, my father. I only depre- 
cate the publicity that might wound my mother’s 
memory. And you are not old and broken, my father, 
How can you be at forty-three? You are in thesunny 
summer noon of your life. But you are harassed and 
ill in mind and body; and you are very morbid and 
sensitive. You shuu society. form no new ties with 
your fellow-creatures, and brood over that old sad 
tragedy long passed. Think no more of it, father: its 
wounds are long since healed in every heart but yours; 
my mother has been in heaven these many years; as 
long as I have been on earth; my birthday here was 
her birthday there! Therefore, brood no more over 
that sad time; it is for ever past and gone. Think of 
your young lover as much as you please; but think of 
her in heaven. Rouse yourself. Wake to the duties 


and pleasures of life. Look round upon and enjoy the 
beauty of the earth, the wisdom of man, the loveliness 
of woman, and the goodness of God. If you were a 


“ What! does Nora’s son give me such advice?” jp. 
quired Brudnell, with a faint, incredulous smile. 

“ Yes, he does; as Nora herself, in her wisdom anj 
love, would do, could she speak to you from heaven,” 
said Ishmael, solemnly. 

Brudnell slowly and sorrowfully shook his head. 

“ The Countess of Hurst-Monceaux can never morg 
be anything to me,” he said. 

“ My father! have you then no kindly memory of the 
sweet young lady who placed her innocent affections 
upon you in your early manhood, and turning away 
from’ all her wealthy and titled suitors, gave herself and 
her fortune to you?” 

Slowly and bitterly Herman Brudnell shook his 
head. Ishmael still looking earnestly in his face, con- 
tinued : 

“Who left her troops of friends to follow you tos 
home that must have seemed like a wilderness and 
servants that were like savages to her; whe devoted her 
time and spent her money in embellishing your house 
and improving your land; and who passed the flower 
of her youth in that obscure neighbourhood, doing 
good and waiting patiently long, weary years for your 
return ?” 

Still the bitter, bitter gesture of negation from Her- 

man. 
“Father,” said Ishmael, fixing his beautiful eyes on 
Brudnell’s face, and speaking earnestly, “ it seems to 
me that if any young lady had loved me with such 
devotion and constancy I must have loved her fondly 
in return. I could not have helped doing so!” 

“She wronged me, Ishmael!” 

“And even if she had offended me—deeply and 
justly offended me—I must have forgiven her and 
taken her back to my bosom again.” 

“Tt was worse than that, Ishmael! It was no com- 
mon offence. She deceived me! She was false to 
me!” 

“T cannot believe it!” exclaimed Ishmael, earnestly. 

“Why, what ground have you for saying so? What 
can you know of it?” 

“ Because I do not easily think evil of women. My 
life has been short and my experience limited, I know; 
but as far as my observation instructs me, they are 
very much better than we are: they do not readily 
yield to evil; their tendencies are all good,” said Ish- 
mael, fervently. 

“Young man, you know a great deal of books,a 
great deal of law; but little of men, and less of women. 
A man of the world would smile to hear you say what 
you have just said, Ishmael.” 

“Tf Iam mistaken, it is a matter to weep over, not 
to smile at!” said Ishmael, gravely, and almost 
severely. 

“ Tt is true.” 

“But to return to your countess, my father. I am 
not mistaken in that lady’s face, I know. I have not 
seen it since I was eight years old; but it is before me 
now! a sweet, sad, patient young face, full of pure 
love. Among the earliest memories of my life is that 
of the young Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, and the 
stories that were afloat concerning herself and you. It 
was said that every day at sunset she would go to the 
turnstile at the cross-roads on the edge of the estate, 
where she could see all up and down two roads for 
many miles, and there stand watching to catch the first 
glimpse of you, if perhaps you might be returning 
home. She did this for years and years, until people 
began to say that she was crazed with hope deferred. 
It was at that very stile I first saw her. And when! 
looked at her lovely face and thought of her many 
charities—for there was no such thing as suffering 
from poverty in that neighbourhood while she lived 
there—I felt that she was an angel!” 

“ Aye! a fallen angel, Ishmael!” 

“No, father, no; my life and soul on her truth and 
love! Children are good judges of character, you know. 
And I was but eight years old on the occasion of which 
I speak. I was carrying a basket for the ‘ Professor, 
whose assistant I was; and as we passed down the 
road we saw this lovely lady leaning on the stile. And 
she called me to her and laid her hand on my head and 
looked in my face very tenderly, and turning to the 
Professor, said: ‘ This child is too young for so heavy 
a burden.’ And she took out her purse and would 
have given me money, only that aunt Hannah had 
taught me never to take money that I had not earned.” 
“Grim Hannah! It is a marvel she had not starved 
you with her scruples, Ishmael. But what else passed 
between you and the countess?” 

“Not much ; but if she was sorry for me, I was quite 
as sorry for her.” 

“ There was a bond of sympathy between you which 
you felt without understanding at the time.” 

“There was; though I mistook its precise character. 
Seeing that she wore black, I said: ‘ Have you also lost 
your mother, my lady, and are you in deep mourning 
for her?’ And she answered, ‘I am in deep mourning 





single man I should say, ‘ marry again‘; but as you are 
already a married man, though estranged from your 
wife, I say to you, seek a reconciliation with that lady. 
You are both in the prime of life.” 


for my dead happiness, child!’” 

“ For her dead honour, she might have said.” 

“ Father! the absent are like the dead; they cannot 
defend themselves,” said Ishmael. 
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“That-is true; and I-stand rebuked! And hence- 
forth, whatever I may think, I will never speak eyil of 
the Countess Hurst-Monceaux.” , ' 

“Go further yet, dear sir; seek an explanation with 
her, and my word,on it she will be able to confute the 
calumnies, or clear up the suspicious circumstances or 
whatever it may have been that has shaken your con; 
fidence in her, and kept you apart so long.” j 

“Ishmael, it is a. subject that L have never broached 
to the countess, and that I could not endure.to discuss 

ith her !.” 
woWint my father! Would you for ever condemn 
her unheard? We.do not treat. our.worst crimi 
anit 
ug e me, my son! for I have spared her!” 

“If by sparing her you mean that you have left her 
alone, you had. better not. spared her; you had better 
sought divorce; then one of two things would have 
happened—either she would have disproved the charges 
brought against her, or she would have been set free ; 
either alternative much better than her present condi- 
tion.” 

“T could not drag my domestic troubles into a public | 
court, Ishmael!” 

“ Not when justice required it, father? But you are 
going down into the neighbourhood of Bradveil Hall ! | 
You will hear of her from the people among whom she,| 
lived so many years, and who cherish her memory as | 
that of an angel of mercy,and you will change. your | 
opinion of her.” | 

Herman Brudnell smiled incredulously, and then 
said : ‘ 

“ Apropos of my visit to.Brudnell Hall! I hope, 
Ishmael, that you will be able to join me there in the 
course of the summer ? ” 

“Father, yes! I promise you todo so. Iwill be at 
pains to put my business in such a train as will enable 
me to visit you for a week or two.” 

“Thanks, Ishmael! And now, do you know I think 
the first dinner-bell rang some time ago and it is time 
to dress?” 

And Herman Brudnell arose, and after pressing Ish- 
mael’s hand, left the library. 

The interview furnished Ishmael with too much food 
for thought to admit of his moving for some time. He 
sat by the table buried in a brown study, reflecting upon 
all that he had heard, until he was startled by the 
pealing out of the second bell. Then he sprang up, 
hurried to his chamber, hastily arranged Lis toilet, 
and went dowa into the dining-room, where he found 
all the family already assembled and waiting for him. 

(To be continued) 











| 
See | 
COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. | 


As I entered the Queen of Gothic cathedrals, the other 
day, the workmen were taking down the. two last} 
massive beams used for the removal of the screen which, | 
you know, for more than three centuries had separated | 
the choir from the nave; and although during many. 
years I have repeatedly visited the building and enjoyed | 
its noble proportions, I confess to not having been in ; 
the slightest degree prepared for the view that burst 
upon me when, standing at the western door, I sur- 
veyed at once the eutire nave and choir, Truly may I 
say that this sight was at once the most grand and the 
most beautiful that I have ever witnessed in any work 
from human hands. 

That forest of gigantic columns in Milan Cathedral 
may possibly still give the largest sense of grandeur, 
for the columns are larger and the nave and.aisles 
broader than those of Cologne, but Milan is wanting in 
the exquisite grace, purity of style, and majestic beauty 
of Cologne, 

What delightful results will be produced in some of 
our English Cathedrals (Westminster, York, Canter- 
bury and Lincoln, for instance), when their deans and 
chapters, following the bright example of Cologne, 
remove the screens from those buildings, no one can at 
present predict; but surely Cologne Cathedral now 
gives that for which I atleast have been long seeking 
—a full realization of, the beauty and grandeur within 
the compass of Gothic Art. 

After lingering many delightful. hours in the cathe- 
dral, I could perceive but two blemishes—one the seats 
in the nave, which are, I hear, to be removed (entirely, | 
let it be hoped, and not) to the aisles; the other, the 
pediments and canopies for the columns in the nave 
and the statue on those in the choir, which break the 
line of beauty. Let me add here; that it is to be hoped 
M. Vérgtel will be able successfully to overcome all 
attempts to render the, proposed new high altar so 
largo as te mar the beauty and symmetry of the splen- 
did building in his charge; and I am confident that all 
lovers of Gothic art look up to him and his prede- 





cessor with gratitude for the recent judicious restora- 
tions and additions, 

In conclusion, I may say that my own pleasure 
during my recent visits was heightened by witnessing 
from time to time, the astonishment, sometimes mani- 
fesily rising inte awe aud veneration, with which new 
comers were constrained to greet the scene that the ' 





her 


western door opened to them. Some with folded arms 
stood riveted to the spot in mute admiration, until the 
well-known plate-bearer, laying wait for all new | 
comers, stealthily brings himself up and whispers his 
“sehr schin,” and'then, at the responsive “ sehr schén,” | 
adroitly introduces his hitherto-concealed platter, with 
a few soft phrases. J. T. 








THE LATE MRS. TROLLOPE, 


je r, 


ANOTHER member of the noble army ef workers, Mrs. 
Frances Trollope, has gone a ba eet “The public 
will hardly expect to hear that this’ lady was in her 
eighty-fifth year. It is pens ose Ay years since 
she commenced that literary which made her one 
of the most remarkable n of her period.. But at 
the time alluded to, Frances Trollope was fifty years of 
age. She had fought.a hard battle of life, and was 
grievously stricken ‘in the contest. But she was a 
woman of stout heart, perseverance, and ability. 
The wife of a bar d 

Frances Trollepe 
attempt to establish 
















land, with the world to, begim-yagain, a husband too ill 
to aid her, and children Who-meeded aidand could as 
yet give none. Many men, imilike circumstances, would 
have appealed to public chi ; but.the true woman's 
heart did not fail her. She for and reaped 
that and honour. Fis be 

Her writings never bore the sha her circum- 


stances. ‘They were as bright at the. first. as when, 
later, circumstances brightened, Her. own. sorrows, 






tears and anxieties were never ~in her 
and her public. Frances Trollopé-had @ above 
that; and such a heart, with auch a as hers, 
carried her triumphantly to fortune, Her life, thence- 
forth, may be read, partly at least, in /her ¥ . Her 


“Domestic Manners of the Americans” gave, to her- 
self renown, and to the Americans ample reasons for 
improving themselves. Her books of’ travels in 
Belgium, France and Austria are bright pages from the 
holiday side of her life. Her numerous works of 
fiction—amid which “Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,” 
“The Vicar of Wrexhill,” “Tremordyn Cliff,” and 
‘*The Widow Barnaby,” stand forth the most con- 
spicuously—testify as much to her industry as to her 
talent. She was thoroughly original, was rich in life- 
experiences, painted boldly, broadly, rapidly, foreibly— 
some thought a little coarsely, but ever with the hand 
of a true and fearless artist. Generally her subjects 
required to be thus dealt with, When grace and 
delicacy were needed, Mrs. Trollope was quite equal to 
what was not even a difliculty to her, as ther of 
“ Tremordyn Cliff” will certainly remember. 

For some years this indefatigable . having 
fulfilled all duties as wife and mother, accomplished 
the pu for which she had toiled with unfainting 
heart,» rew to Florence. She had been tested as 
few women have been, and we fear that the strain on 

wers did not ere her with full capacity, even; 
for the enjoyment of her well-earned repose. The; 
venerable lady has passed tranquilly out of life, leavin 
a name in English literature, and a memory to be 


honoured by her two surviving sons. ’ 
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A, NOVEL APPLICATION OF WATER-POWER. 

Jusr forty years since, M. Fourneyron commenced 
a series of experiments in water-power, which resulted 
in his invention of the turbine or horizontal water- 
wheel. Since that period considerable improvements 
have been made in the turbine by different persons, 
the chief and most useful having been effected by Mr. 
Schiele, of Manchester, whose ingenious applications 
of mechanical curves seem to have been fully adapted 
by him for the production of this form of motive 

wer, 

One form of his arrangement for supplying power 
we have recently seen (working the bellows of a power- 
ful organ) at the residence of a citizen of Manchester, 
where the impression was given that, if all the results 
achieved by Mr. Schiele be equally successful, a new 
feature will be rapidly developed in applying water- 
power, especially in cases where a small amount of 
power may be required at irregular periods; as in the 
case. of working the bellows of organs, driving small 
lathes, fans for ventilation, printing, and other presses, 
sewing machines, washing machines, &c. In the house 
referred to, a water-wheel, 4 ft, in diameter, consuming 
15 gallons of high-pressure water per minute, formerly 
employed to work the be!lows of an organ in the draw- 
ing-room over the cellar wherein the water-power was 
produced, has been replaced by a turbine only 1} in. in 
diameter, with a three-inch case 1} in, wide, supplied 
by a }-in. pipe, and consuming less than a gallon of 
‘water per minute, 

An ingenious and yet very simple economical 
regulator, inyented by Mr. Eccleston, organ builder, of 
this city, works in connection with the apparatus just | 
mentioned, by means of which the organist may easily 
supply his instrument with the required wind by simply | 
turning a. handle near the organ. By availing them- | 








selves of the ample supply of high-pressure water 


| secured to the city by the Cerporation, all persons using 


machines requiring a small amount of power appear 


' now to have supplied to them by this invention the 


means of working their machines with no trouble and 
at a trifling cost; while at the same time this kind of 
turbine appears to be equally well adapted for turning 
large mills and works, even when they require several 
hundreds of horses’ power. 

Orders are now being executed by Messrs. Schiele 
and Co., for the construction of 50 small turbines, to be 
used as direct-action fans (the turbine and fan being on 
one spindle) for the production of the new gas obtained 

leum. 

Several powerful turbines will shortly be at work in 
this Iceality, when our readers will be able to see and 
judge for themselves of the extraordinary yet simple 
effect of this new water engine, which seems to be 
equally suited for the requirements of the sewing, 
machine in a lady’s boudoir, the washing-machine and 
mangle in the laundry, or the hydraulic press and boist 
in our huge warehouses. In fact, wherever the Cor- 
poration water-works will enable persons to turn a 
water-tap, and thus to,supply at a moment's notice the 
power required, these machines will be available; 
while all the risk from fire and the cost and trouble of 
steam boilers and engines will be avoided. 





YANKEE PRIVATEERS. 


| Tue following is the repert of Captain W. H. Long- 
man, commanding the ship Silver Eagle, from Shanghai 
to Woolwich : 

On the evening of the 9th of September, in lat. 
26. 30 S., long. 6. 48 W., when under all sail, with 
a light breeze from S.W., we descried a sail on our 
weather bow, steering the same as ourselves, which we 
soon perceived to be a bark, apparently a trading 
vessel. About 7 p.m. observed her dropping down 
towards us, and on her getting close alongside we 
hailed her, when the reply was, “The Star of the 
‘Hast, bound into Simon’s Bay,” saying they were in 
pwant of beef and water. A gun was immediately 
fired from her, with another hail, “ Heave to, and [ 
will send a boat on board.” We then hove the ship to, 
but in the act of doing so a second gun was fired from 
her. We thought the affair looked rather suspicious, 
hearing there was a likelihood of war between Eng- 
land and: America. The commanding officer of the 
troops on board was then requested to have a guard 
under arms in case of anything occurring, which re- 
quest was immediately acceded to, and all preparations 
made for an attack. 

In about half-an-hour afterwards, a four-oared boat 
came alongside with an officer, all armed. ‘The officer 
then ascended the gangway, and on his arriving on 
board we observed that he had his sword on anda 
brace of revolvers in his belt ; the men were armed with 
cutlasses. The following conversation then took place 
between the officer and Captain Longman: 

Officer—‘ Are you an American? ” 

Captain Longman—“ No, I am Captain Longman; 
and what.do you want?” 

Officer—“ I want to see your papers.” 

Captain Longman—* Those you shall not see; but 
we are a British ship from Shanghai to Woolwich, 
with about 200 soldiers (artillerymen) on board, and if 
you are in want of anything there isa guard of gun- 
ners there” (who were all armed with swords and 
loaded rifles). 

The officer then observed them, and was making his 
way to the gangway, when Captain Longman asked 
him what right had he to stop a ship on the high seas 
under false pretences, when he replied, “ Kecollect we 
are at war,” and then left the side for his vessel. We 
then filled and proceeded on our voyage. 

The Silver Eagle has on board five officers and 152 
men, one woman and child, of the 13th battalion of 
Royal Artillery, and one man of the 14th battalion; 
she had also on board two lieutenants of the Royal 
Navy, one lieutenant of the 29th Regiment, and 30 
men, three women and twe children, of the 67th 
Regiment, invalids and time-expired men, in charge of 
Lieutenant Tibberts, her Majesty’s 31st Regiment, 
besides five private cabin passengers. About 22 vessels 
were spoken, and upwards of 100 sail of vessels passed 
by the Silver Eagle on the passage. 











Tue FrReNcn 1x Mexico.—The gratification of the 
Confederates at having the French for their neighbours 
in Mexico, is said to be great, and it is believed the 
South would willingly make an alliance with France to 
protect French and Southern interests in America. 

Repucrion or Posrace.— Letters for British 
Columbia, Vancouver’s Island, and the Sandwich 
Islands, forwarded by British or United States packet 
to the United States, will in future be chargeable with 
the following reduced rates of postage, viz.:—Not 
exceeding 4 0z., 1s.; above 4 0z. and not exceeding 1 
02, 2s.; above 1 oz. and not exceeding 2 o2z., 4s.; 
every additional ounce 2s. ‘This postage must be puid 
in advance, or the letters cnnnot be forwarded, 
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ling by night, forced us to throw out our auchors. Une 


‘\ of the prongs of the first ‘anchor having broken, the 


[M. NADAK'S MONSTER BALLUUN. | 


ASCENTS OF M. NADAR’S MONSTER 





BALLOON. 

Tne recent ascents of M. Nadar in his “Giant” 
balloon, from the Champ de Mars, appear to have ex- 
cited a good deal of interest on both sides of the Chan- 
nel. It will be remembered that this gentleman pro- 
fesses to have discovered the principle of a new kind of 
atrial machine, which it will be possible to guide, and 
the object of the balloon ascents was to provide funds 
to enable him to carry out his invention. For this 
purpose he consented, “ for the last time,” to make use 
of a balloon—the largest one ever known, 

The “ Giant ” is said to contain 20,000 yards of silk, 


and the car, which is built of wiecker-work, is as near 
as possible of the height and size of a second-class rail- 


way carriage, carrying sixteen persons. The ground- 
floor (so to speak) is divided into compartments, neatly 
lined with bed ticking, and where it would be quite 
possible to sleep. There is a dressing-room, with a 


rn, and as, on the occasion of the first ascent, which 


Maso 


rmed a very material element of amusement to the 


spectators, it is to be presumed there is a kitchen also. 

When the ropes were cut, M. Nadar mounted into 
what may be called the rigging of the balloon, struck 
an attitude & da T. P. Cooke, and saluted the erowd, 
who responded by cheers and hearty good wishes. The 


kc place on the 4th ult., provisions for the aérial | 
ce were ostentatiously displayed, and the larder | 


balloon was beantiful and exceedingly symmetrical, 
but unusually slow. It was observed from the Champs 
de Mars that as it gradually went off in a northerly 
direction it was very near the ground. There was 
scarcely any wind—sky cloudy, and atmosphere ex- 
tremely heavy and oppressive. As the balloon went 
over the Port St. Denis it seemed to be almost touching 
the heuses, and the general feeling appeared to be that 
the voyage, instead of lasting several days as was cal- 
culated, would come to an untimely and somewhat ig- 
nominious end. 

These instinctive apprehensions were borne out by 
the event. All the provisions for a four or five days’ 
sojourn in the air; the wine, the printing press, the 
revolvers for self-defeuce in case of landing in the 
dominions of the King of Dahomey, were accumulated 
in vain. After a slow journey of four hours, in which 
scarcely more than forty miles were achieved, the bal- 
loon was compelled to descend near Meaux. The 
| whole party returned immediately to Paris, and M. 

Nadar wrote to the papers the following account of his 
| voyage: 





“Parts, October 5. 

“ Here, as briefly as possible, is the account whick you 
asked me to send. Yesterday evening, at nine o'clock, 
the “ Giant ” was compelled to descend near the Barcy 
Marsh, two leagues from Meaux, after three violent 
| Shocks, the last of which completely turned every- 

thing in the car topsyturvy, and it descended on its 
| side. The rupture of our safety-pipe rope while travel- 





ntincipal anchor fortunately took ‘hold of the ground, 
We were able to let out the gas, notwithstanding the 
vidlénée of the wind, and the car was set up at half- 
past one in the morning. Some slight contusions, and 
a contusion of the knee of one of the passengers.” 

This ‘doéument was signed by twelve out of the 
thirteen pérsons who ‘made’ the ascent, including the 
Princess Tour d’Auvergne, The ballon was evidently 
overloaded. 

Interesting details ‘of the ascent of the Nadar 
balloon have been narrated by Prince Wittgenstein, 
Amongst other things he says, that, at half-past eight, 
when the balloon attained the height of 1,500 metres, 
the a#ronauts saw the sun, which had set for the earth 
below upwards of two hours before. The offect of the 
light upon the balloon is described as something mar- 
vellous, and as having thrown thé travellers into » 
sort of: ecstasy. ' 

The descent was really perilous. The car dragged 
on its side for nearly a mile, and the passengers took 
refuge in the ropes, to which they clung, Several 
were considerably bruised—though, as before stated, 
no one sustained any very serious injury.’ Everybody 
| behaved well. ‘Nadar, visibly uneasy about his fair 
charge, the young Princess de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
was told by her to attend’ to ‘his duty as captain 
“Eyery one at his post,” said she, “I will keep i 
mine.” 

The second ascent took place on the 18th ult., fyom 





the same spot, on which occasion’ the adventurers 
made a longer journey. “The following letter givés an 
}amusing account of the passage of the “ Giany” and 
| its Occupants over Erquelines : / 
| “ EnqQue tres, Oct 19. 
| . “Sir,—Last night, towards midnight, Pourbaix, the 
pointsman, and Collard, the custom-lhouse officer, on 
| duty ‘at the terminus of Erquelines, gave themselves 
up, for the want of something better, to the pleasures 
of meditation, when an event of the strangest nature 
{| cut short their reflections. ‘I'he horizon, which an in- 
| stant before was clear an... starry, appeared to them to 
| become suddenly obscure, and they thought they saw 
|advancing, under the impulse of a rapid power, a large 
cloud, black and opaque, which stopped its course 
above them and seemed to descend to the ground. 
; When it had got about 200 metres above the build- 
| ings of the station, the two witnesses of this myste- 
rious spectacle were in the greatest astonishment at 
| perceiving, suspended by invisible cerds, an object 
‘which they took for-a-railway~carriage. Surprised, 
| frightened, fascinated, not being able, to understand by 
| what possible circumstance a carriage of the Northern 
| Company could suspend itself in the air, and prepared 
to attribute so misplaced a pleasantry to some genius 
hostile to the railway and custom-house, they were 
about to hurry to their chiefs to inform them of the 
incident, when a clear and senorous voice reached them 
from the supposed carriage, and asked them— What de- 
partmentare wein?’ The pointsman and the custom- 
house officer, being polite people, and seeing that what 
they had taken for a cloud was‘nothing but a balloen 
of gigantic dimensions, carrying’an immense car, re- 
plied, * At Erquelines, Belgium.’ 

“They then heard a conversation among the aérial 
travellers upon the situation of the above locality, 
which ended in their receiving thanks from above. 

“The incident was over for the railway employé, but 
i the custom-house officer, who had resumed his pre- 
; sence of mind, and who never loses si=ht of the require- 
ments of his service, made a trumpet of his two hands, 
and shouted ‘ Everybody stays here for the visit of the 
custom-house officer.’ This remark was received by 
the occupants of the car with laughter, and, without 
attending to the invitation, they went off in the direction 
of Louvain.” 

The termination of this atrial voyage has, however, 
proved very disastrous. In making the descent near 
Nienburg, in Hanover, the experienced much 
difficulty, and M. Godard, one of the passengers, was 
cempelled to open the balloon with an axe, to allow 
the gas to escape. The following telegraphic despatch 
summarises the state of affairs: ‘ 

“ HANOVER, October 21. 

“The wounded persons from M. Nadar’s balloon, 
haye been conveyed to this city, and placed under the 
care of the French Legation. The King of Hanover 
sent an aide-de-camp to ixquire after their wants. 
M. St. Felix has sustained a fracture of the left hu- 
merus, besides contusions on the face. M. Nadar has 
both legs dislocated. Madame Nadar has sustained 4 
compression of the thorax and contusions on the leg.” 

M. Nadar’s account of the catastrophe, is given in 
the following brief telegram, received at Paris: 

* Panis, October 21. 

“¢We descended near Nienburg, in Hanover, at 
noon, on Monday. Our balloon was dragged for seve- 
ral hours, the anchors haying been broken, . St, Felix, 
my wife and I are rather seriously hurt; the others 
are better. We owe our lives to the courage of Jules 





Godard.’ ” 
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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 
ee ee 
CHAPTER LVIL 
WHAT FOLLOWED IN THE GAMING-HOUSE. 
One flash of hope burst; then succeeded night: 
And all's at darkest now. Browning. 

ALTHOUGH, in a moment of excitement, the Vampire 
had been unable to restrain the outburst of passion on 
finding that he had been deceived, and had dealt Mark 
Allardyce an ugly blow, it was not his policy to have 
a riot in the house in the Haymarket. 

Anything of that kind might have led to an exposure 
of the ingenious swindle which he carried on there, 
and that would have resulted in his ruin. 

So, when Lord Sandoun, on seeing his friend fall, 
threw himself upon the aggressor, with some idea of 
throwing him—an idea about as practicable as if he 












had thought to choke a wild bull—the big ruffian | 


poe struck out again, nor attempted to close with 
oe, 

He simply held the man at arm’s length, and directed 
&@ meaning glance toward Thaddeus Angerstein. 
That individual understood him, and at once interfered. 

“Stay!” he cried, “there must be some mistake 
here?” 

_ “Mistake!” cried the Vampire, with well-assumed 
indignation ; “ I'll soon show ’em what sort of mistake 
there is.” 

“Come, come,” said Angerstein, “ you're too hasty, 
Dupin; this is a gentleman; I’m sure of it, and, no 
doubt, he will offer an explanatiun which will be satis- 
factory to you.” 

His lordship, flushed with passion, did not deign a 
reply. Struggling in the vice-like grasp of the Vam- 
pire, he strove, with gnashing teeth and flaming eyes, 
to get a blow at him, and so to resent the brutality dis- 
played toward his friend. 

“Explanation! ” he shouted; “nonsense! You're a 
gang of thieves, one and all. He’s dealt a coward's 
blow, and I'll die but what I'll revenge it. Oh, you 
may hold me! I’m not afraid. You won't kill me, and 
if you do, you're known—spotted—your game’s up!” 
_. The face of the bully underwent a singular change; 
it turned from deep purple to a greenish-yellow tint; 
= ain the threat, and trembled at what it 

nt. 

At this critical moment the door of the room was 
thrown wide open, and Madame Dupin strode into the 
Toom, flushed and angry. She might have watched 
~~ conflict through the hole in the ceiling, or perhaps 

er woman’s sagacity led her instinctively to under- 
Stand Low matters stood. 


[EMMY’s FLIGHT PREVENTED. ] 


| With three strides she reached her husband, seized 

him by one of his split ears, tore him from Sandoun’s 

| grasp, and sent him spinning to the farther side of the 
room. 

“ What's all this? ” she screamed; “ what, you must 


tomers and ruining the house. I'll let you know, you big, 
ugly brute! Yah, I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Why did that fellow,” pointing to Mark, “say he 
knew this gen’leman for, if he didn’t know him then ?” 
remonstrated the husband, who probably saw through 


“ How should I know?” shrieked the virago; “ and 





the same to you. And, once for all, I won't have my 
| customers annoyed, or my house ruined.” 

Lord Sandoun, startled at the suddenness of what had 
| passed, stood looking from husband to wife, uncertain 
how to act. Not so, Mr. Angerstein; Those keen, 
crafty black eyes of his had taken in the state of things 
at a glance, and stepping boldly up to his lordship, he 
said: 

“Pardon me, but I am afraid that I am the innocent 
cause of what has happened. My name is Anger- 
| stein.” 

He drew a card from his pocket-book, and presented 
| it as he spoke. 

But the mention of the name had been enough. 

“Ts it possible ? ” demanded his lordship; “ you are 
the brother of the charming lady who is visiting at 
Lord St. Omer's? ” 

“ That is so,” was the reply. 

“ And, singularly enough,” returned his lordship, 
“this gentleman, my friend, is his lordship's son-in- 
law.” 

“ What, Mr. Allardyce?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What a singular coincidence! Dupin, you’ve made 
a mistake here,” he added, -addressing the Vampire ; 
“you would have finished off two of my best friends.” 

“Pretty friends,” returned the man, growling; 
“ didn’t know yer by sight.” 

“And, pray, what's that to you?” interposed 
Madame Dupin; “but you must go interferin’ where 
you're not wanted, and poking your nose into other 
people’s affairs; as if we hadn't got troubles enough of 
our own, and a peck to spare.” 

In the altered state of things brought about by 
Angerstein’s mention of his name, all prospect of 
violence was at an end, and the attention of all present 
was directed to restoring Mark Allardyce to a state of 
consciousness. While this was being brought about, 
and it was not very difficult by the aid of vinegar and 
salts; Lord Sandoun and Mr. Angerstein conversed 





be at your old tricks, Vamp, must you? Insulting cus- | 


the whole procéeding, and played into his wife’s hands. | 


what's the odds? Know him or not know him, it’s all | 








The 
commoner was délighted at having made the acquaint- 


aside on the most friendly and amiable terms. 


ance of a lord so easily. Quick to catch at prospective 
advantages, he saw what a lever he could make of the 
fact of being able to speak of his “friend Sandoun ; ” 
besides which, the young man might be able to intro- 
duce him into society from which he had been hitherto 
rigorously debarred. It was notevery day that he fell 
in with theson of a duke—though a bankrupt duke— 
and he exerted himself to make as favourable an im- 
pression as possible. 

On his part, Sandoun had heard this man spoken of 
as connected with mines and banks, representing great 
moneyed interests; and as money was the one thing of 
which he was constantly in need, he was not indisposed 
to be civil to a man who might be useful to him. 

While these two stood conversing on indifferent 
topics, and while Dupin and his wife were explaining 
to Mark—who, with a white face, with a red knuckle- 
mark on the forehead, and blood-shot eyes, was slowly 
recovering—the nature of the mistake the Vampire had 
made, there was a sudden commotion in the front of 
the house. 

The voice of a woman, raised in imploring accents, 
reached their ears. 

“Tet me go! For Heaven’s sake, let me go!” they 
heard ler cry. 

“ No, my dear,” a man answered, “ not exactly.” 

“But you have no right te detain me. I have done 
nothing to you,” cried the woman. “Oh, let me go! 
Let me go!” 

Madame Dupin was the first to recognize the sound 
of the imploring voice. 

“Why!” she exclaimed,“ that’s never that girl, 
Vamp? She hasn’t had the imperence to try to run 
away again?” 

“ Sounds like it,” growled the husband. 

“Tf she has, I'll skin her alive, that I will,” shrieked 
the hideous woman, and lifting the curtain which 
divided the room from the front of the house, she rushed 


out. 

The rest followed. 

In what. was called the bar, they found a2 woman 
struggling in the arms of a man dressed as a groom, 
and Mark had no difficulty in recognizing that it was 
Emmy Kingston who was trying tu escape from his 
man, Joe Leech. 

Madame Dupin swooped down upon her prey like a 

wk 


“Took here, missus,” said Joe, “ here’s a woman as 
was a trying to sneak off out o’ your side door. Maybe 
you know her?” 

“Know her? I should think so,” said the woman, 
“T ought to know my own flesh and blood. Oh, you 
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owdacious, wicked gal!” she continued; “ how dare | gaze which Lord Sandoun and Angerstein fixed on 


you! And that artful, too, takin’ advantage of my back | Mark was quite as keen and questioning as that of the | 


bein’ turned a minnit! And after all the nussing and | Vampire and his wife. But all saw that he had con- 
cossetting you've had in this house, livin’ like a lady, | ceived some scheme in his head, by means of which the 
waited on hand and foot! Ugh! I couldtear you limb | girl’s fears were to be allayed, and as he was not at all 
from limb, I could.” | a likely person to attain that obiect by the sacrifice of 
Crouching, pale and terrified, with her large eyes | any purpose of his own, they gave a silent though re- 
filled with tears, the persecuted girl might have moved | luctant consent to what he proposed, 
a heart of stone to compassion. She was evidently “Tt is too late now for us te leave London by train,” 
very ill, she looked half-starved and overwhelmed with | said Mark; “so you will have to stay here another 
sorrow. night; but I promise you, on my honour, to fetch you 
But there was not a heart—not one—that yielded to to-morrow, and to accompany you myself to whatever 
any sentiment of pity or commiseration. part of the country yow care to go. There, you can 
“Oh, what have I done, what have I done? ” cried | need nothing fairer than that,” 
Emny plaintively. No, nothing fairer than the words; they realized all 
Joe Leech had still hold of the girl, but as she spoke, | that she could have asked. Yet there was a little part 
Mark Allardyce stepped forward, and with a motion of | of the arrangement from which Emmy Kingston 
his hand signed to the man to release her. / shrank.. She did not see the necessity for Mark’s ac- 
In the terror and excitement of the moment,| companying her, and she still feared, rather than 
while the groom dragged her like a culprit into the | trusted him. 
house, the girl had not noticed Mark. Butnew,ashe| However, this si t was made; Madame 
stepped forward, and the gas-light fell on his pallid, Dupin promised that Emmy should be forthcoming 
though slightly flushed and swollen face, she started. whenever called for, and -disa; with her into 
from him with renewed terror. - | that gloomy retreat which had become her prison, and 
She had from the first shrunk with repugnance from | from which the voice of the horrible woman could be 
this man, even when he approached her with offers of | heard long after, rating her in the grossest terms— 
kindness. But the scene in that lonely'cell in which | ostensibly for her wickedness in trying to escape, but 
her murdered father breathed his Jast; had awakenedin | really for her beauty and the temptation which she 
her feelings of the utmest aversion. She could not | offered to the too susceptible Vampire. 


forget how he had provoked the desecration of the dead, 
and—though she would not haye owned it to her own 
heart—she remembered the cn wrong he had done 
her in his attack on Kingston Meredith. 

It needed not the scar which scored the white palm 
of her right hand to remind: her that but for her this 
man Would have taken the life of the only being in the 
world to whom she could look for aid and sympathy. 

Was it strange, then, that the sight of Mark in that 
place filled her with affright? 

But he did not or would not see this. 

“Emmy,” he said, in the pleasant insidious voice, he 
could so easily assume, “ what does thismean ? Come, 
you can trust me, you know. Is it true that you were 
trying to escape 2” 

She did not answer. She could not. 
and terrer rendered her dumb. 

Mark held out his hand. 

“T once gave you a promise that I would befriend 
you,” he said, “and I’ve not forgotten it. Trust to me, 
and I will see you righted.” 

She suffered him to take her hand; but the pressure 
of his fingers upon the ice-celd tips of hers, met with 
no response, 

“You refuse my assistance? You will not let me 
serve you? Is that so? ” asked Mark, bending tenderly 
over her with wolf-like eyes which were full of danger. 

Emmy burst into teara,—into loud, passionate sob- 
bing, and snatching the one hand from Mark, covered 
her eyes with her fragile fingers, 

They were very fragile. More, much more so than 
when he had seen them last, Mark thought; and the 
thought was not altogether unpleasing to him. 


Indignation 


Meanwhile Lord Sandoun, Mark, Angerstein, and 
the Vampire himsélf sat down toa bottle of port—a 
| first-class article, rare'as a liquor, which he of the split | 
| ears produced from some secret nook of the premises— | 
| and discussed the business which had thrown thew 
| together. 
“I don’t exactly see your dodge about the girl,” re- 
marked the Vampire, addressing Mark; “ but I s’pose 
! its all fair and square?” 

“Why, of course, man,” was the y, “what's 
| the use of your trying to carry her off? You must 
| give her narcotics, which are always dangerous, and 
| she may come-to just ata critical moment. Now she 
| believes in me; she'll go wherever I choose to take 

her, at least so I flatter myself, and if we can once get 
heron board ship in a roughish sea, all the rest is easy. 
| A few minutes’ insensibility, enough to have her taken 
| on board as an invalid—is soon produced.” 
| Right!” chuckled the Vampire, “ you know that, | 
don’t you?” 
He laughed a loud, hoarse, brute laugh, as he looked 
up at the bruise which yet appeared on Mark’s low, 
| forehead. 

“There are other and gentler ways of producing 

that effect,” observed Angerstein. 
| Be there?” chuckled the Vampire. “ Well, that’s 
my way, and that’s Madame Dupin’s way, too. Ha! 
ha!” 
| “Once aboard,” resumed Mark, “and stowed away | 
| in the berth provided for her, madame will be able to 
| keep her quiet ?” 
“Oh, yes, she'll do that,” returned Vamp, “ she’s a 
capital nuss to ill women aboard ship. All hers begins | 





| They might have been spoken by some spectral 

some supernatural visitant from the other world, It 
was in such language that Mephistopheles addresseq 
Faust, and, but for one circumstance, the earl misiy 
have been inclined to doubt whether his midnight 
visitor had not something in common with that dark 
spirit. 

That she was mortal was proved to his satisfactiog 
by the cry which his daughter Blanche had uttered oy 
beholding her. 

Closely questioned by her father, the earl’s daughter 
explained the circumstances under which she had met 
the dark woman, and the cruel indignity which ghg 
had offered her. The anger of the earl, who dearly 
loved his daughter, was greatly excited at this reyel,. 
tion, and he determined, if possible, to seek out the 
woman, and force from her the cause of this animosity 
towards his only child. 
| By way of setting about this more effectually, ho 

next day waited upon his lawyers, Messrs. Tulleti ang 

Tullett, and held with them a three hours’ conferencs 

over the general state of his affairs. his matter of 
| the avowed knowledge on the part.of Lotty—for th. 
reader will at once have recognized the dark stranger— 
was discussed, among other points+in fact, that formal 
the key-note to the consultation, 

“ On one point I am resolved,” the earl said; “TI wil] 
clear my name from the imputation that rests upon it, 
at whatever cost. These are not times when a noble- 
man can afford to rest under the shadow of a ¢reat 
crime, as if the perpetration of deeds of infamy was the 
special prerogative of the peerage. It was so of old; 
but it is so no longer. It is as necessary for me to be 
loved, respected, even honoured by those about me, as 
it is for me to breathe the airof heaven. I pine, [ 
sicken, I shall die under the ban so cruelly set upon 
my fair fame.” 

His words were very earnest, and the partners in tho 
firm who transacted his lordship’s business, observel 
that as he spoke a silent tear stole'down his cheek. 

Tullett and Tullett were men of the world—lari, 
dry; parchment-like men. They took narrow, practi- 
cal views-of things ; believed that men acted as they 
conducted their cases, on precedents, one imitating 
another in virtue or vice, just as one sheep follows ano- 
ther through a gap in the hedge. They had never 
given in to the popular outcry against the earl in the 
matter of Daniel Kingston’s murder. Had they been 


| 


| 


| opposed to him they might, and probably would, have 


thought that there was a strong case against him. As 
it was, they did not allow themselves to think this, 
Observe, they not only pooh-poohed the charge when- 
ever it was hinted at in their presence; but they did 
not even permit themselves to entertain an idea of the 
probability of it. ‘Tle St. Omers had been clients of 
the firm of Tullett and Tullett from time immemorial; 
during all that period there was not an instance of 1 
St. Omer acting as the present earl was alleged to have 
acted; and in the absence of precedent, it was impos- 
sible for them to credit the possibility of such a transac- 
tion. 

Something very nearly approaching sympathy, there- 


“If you will take me away! Away from this dread-| to howl when they starts, and all quiets down till you | fore, was expressed by these men at the sight of the 


ful place,” cried the young and delicate girl. 
where, anywhere from this place.” 

“You hear her!” said Madame Dupin, “ Her as 
I’ve boarded and lodged, washed and done for like a 
princess! Oh, you vile, ungrateful r 

“ Stay,” said Mark. “I won't ask why this young 
person was sext here, though I suppose it was to fur- 
ther the ends of justice in some way "—his eye twinkled 
as he spoke—“ but it’s clear to me that she isn’t happy 
here. No matter why, she doesn't like it, and as that 
is so, she shall be removed.” 

Emmy did not half-believe the words she heard. 

“ And—shall I go back to Galescombe? ” she asked, 
timidly. 

“ Yes, if you choose,” said Mark, 

“ And see the grave of my poor dead father? And 
meet : 

“Meet anybody you please,” said Mark, with a 


“ Any- 











can’t hear ’em breathe till the voyage is over. 
dodge of her own, she has.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mark. 

“ Oh, it’s very simple. She only takes a seat. She 
is a tidy weight, you know——” 

“ Well, she takes a seat; what then?” 

“ That's all.” 

“ All! why, what is there in taking a seat ?” 

“* Depends on where you take it.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Tn course. Now she takes it on the patient’s face.” 

The men looked up with an expression of horror. 

“She smothers them! Is that so?” asked Anger- 
stein. 

“ No, ’cause she don’t sit too long. When they leave 
off kicking and wriggling, she gets up. They’re pretty 
tidy quiet after that, for a long while.” 

After this exposition of the simple art of nursing an 


She’s a | 





marked emphasis on the words, showing that they 
came from his jealous heart, 

Half-repulsed by the tone, Emmy could nevertheless | 
have forgiven him all for those words. Looking up, | 
she turned on him a face which spoke her gratitude as | 
plainly as if she had given utterance to it in words. } 

But Madame Dupin had overheard what had passed, 
and she now interposed, 

“De you mean this, captain?” she said, addressing 
Mark. 

“ Mean what ?” he asked. 

“Why this ‘ere about her leaving my house? Though, 
goodness gracious knows, | shali be glad enough te get 
rid of her; for, what with watching her like a mouse, 
and what with slaving for her, and what with one 
worrit and another, I'm tired of her, and so I tell 
you.” 

“Well, and I'm going to relieve you of her,” said 
Mark, “so there will be an end of your trouble.” 

It did not, however, seem very clear to anybody how 
this was to bring about any end they hadin view. The | 





| another glass of the old port round, drank to each 


unwilling patient across the channel, the men bad 


other’s better acquaintance, and the details of Mark’s 
expedition having been settled, they parted—four as 
wicked and as worthless men as accident ever leagued 
together in a conspiracy against the happiness of the | 
virtuous and long-suffering. 





CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE MYSTERY AT THE QUARRY. 


Whilst thus I live all things discomfort give. 

The life is sure a death wherein I live: 

Save life and death do differ in this one— 

That life hath ever cares, and death hath none. 
Britannia’s Pastorals, 


emotion which their most valued client strove in vais 
to conceal. 

“It is clearly desirable, my lord, to secure this singu- 
lar person—this midnight visitor of yours,” suggested 
the elder partner. 

“Do you think so?” asked the younger Tullett. 

It was, by the way, apparently the great object of 
this man’s life to ask questions implying doubt. He 
seldom spoke, never advised, only queried. 

“ The difficulty,” said his lordship, “ lies in this. It 
would not, I apprehend, be difficult to have this woman 
secured; I might even authorize her being brought 
before me as a magistrate for being in my park for an 
unlawful purpose, but she refuses to speak except upon 
certain terms. Her position is that she, and she aloue, 
can clear up this mystery, but she declines to do so 
except on a condition which is clearly owt of the ques- 
tion. My engagements with the Duke of Hereford 
render it impossible that I should comply with it. 

“ Clearly,” cried the elder Tullett. 

“ That is so, is it?” questioned his junior. 

“Yes, decidedly. So you see the difficulty. She 
will only speak on her own terms—those terms I can- 
not give her; yet, if there is any truth in her assertion, 
she and she alone can wipe away what I may justly 
term the blot on my escutcheon.” 

The partners reflected. The partners stared very 
hard into the bright flame which went crackling and 
sparkling up the broad chimney in their old-fashioned 
office; once, tradition said, a duke’s mansion. ‘Thien 
the partners rubbed their hands very hard, after a 


habit they had acquired, and when the knuckles had 
grown very red and shining, the elder spoke. 


“T have an idea, my lord,” he said. sate 
“ Have you?” questioned the other Tullett, as if it 


“ Wisn for me and I shall be at your side.” was exceedingly improbable 





So the strange woman had said on the night of her 


mysterious appearance to the Earl of St. Omer, and the | had a detective down over this matter. 
yourself, my lord, to engage, at your own cost and for 


words haunted him. 


“Yes; I think it’s time, more than time, that we 
You owe it to 
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ie email 
your own purposes, the cleverest fellow to be found in 
4/1 London to clear up this matter.” — i ¢ 

“ You—think—so ?” asked the junior, with his head 
n one side, as if questioning very profoundly. 

“That's my opinion,” said Tullet. “I'd get him 
down, let him have a brief with every particular, in- 
cluding all that is known about this dark woman, and 
hen let him go to work. No harm can come of it, and 
it may do incalculable good.” ‘ 

His lordship heard and—hesitated. 

Why? " 

Even the inquiring junior of the firm did not push 
that question, or his lordship might have betrayed more 
agitation than he did sitting there between the two 
lawyers, his chin resting on the gold top of his cane, 
his eves bent on the fire. 

As it was, he assigned no reasons. He did not say 
what he feared, or in what his objections lay. He 
simply shook his head and expressed his disapproval. 

It was then that the elder Tullet came out in force. 
He liked opposition: more than that, it was necessary 
tohim. As the Indians produce fire from dry sticks by 
friction, so there are men who shine only when irritated 
or opposed. ‘Tullett was one of them, and when he 
saw the earl disinclined to pursue the course he had 
recommended, he urged, with singular force and 
eloquence, that it was the only possible course open, 
and that the earl would lay himself open to just suspi- 
cion unless he had recourse to it. 

And still the earl resisted. 

And, as before, he urged no argument on his side. 
He simply rested content with expressing his disin- 
clination. 

After that the elder Tullett, who was a testy little 
man, had nothing to propose, so he said, and could only 
promise that the firm would give the subject their 
general attention. 

“And about this strange woman? Do you still 
advise strong measures to be taken with regard to 
her?” asked his lordship. 

“No,” 

“How?” questioned the junior, not without reason 
this time. 

“ After his lordship’s explanation and his evident 
disinclination to clear up this mystery ‘ 

“Mr. Tullett! ” cried the earl angrily. 

“To clear up this mystery,” the lawyer repeated, 
“through the only means which strike me as practicable, 
or at all likely to answer the end proposed, I should 
advise no rash measures for the present.” 

It was clear that the earl was far from satisfied, but 
he did not reply to the remark thus made, and having 
expressed a desire to see the elder lawyer at Redruth 
House, at an early day, he took his departure. 


0) 





Aiter the earl had left, the partners, who had seen | 


him to the door, retarned to their room, and took up 
their respective positions on either side the blazing fire. 
For a long time neither spoke a word. Then the elder, 
who had been lost in reflection, expressed his feelings 
in one word. 

“Strange!” he muttered. 

“Isn't it?” was the question and the comment of the 
younger man. 

Unconscious of this brief summing-up of his conduct, 
asumming-up which went as near to implying sus- 
picion as it was possible in men so constituted and so 


trained—the earl took his way along the least frequented | 


road leading to his own park. 
It was early in the evening—between six and seven 
o’clock—but it was the first day in November, and at 


that part of the year there is no evening; night comes | 


down gloomily close upon the heels of day. Thus, 
though early, it was dark. And asin country roads 
for the most part, so along this which the earl had 
taken, there were only lamps at long intervals—dim 
struggling lamps, that looked in the foggy distance like 
the red dying ends of exploded rockets. Fond of walk- 
ing, the earl had not ordered the carriage to come for 
him, and he now regretted it, for the road was heavy 
with recent rains, aad there were too many navvies and 
rough characters about, owing to some railway works 
in the district, to render it altogether safe travelling for 
a lonely man. 

Besides—and the thought of this brought a crimson 
flush into the earl’s white face—he was a marked man. 
Public feeling ran strongly against him. Muttered 
threats of vengeance had reached his ears. A poacher’s 
stray shot, and the casual spark from a wayfarer’s 
pipe, had both been mentioned. as ready means to 
avenge Daniel Kingston’s murder on “ the false earl's ” 
life or property. “The false earl” as he was called, 
was no coward; he had as much bravery as most men; 
but these were not pleasant things to reflect on, after 
dark upon a lonely road, and in the neighbourhood 
where this viudictive feeling had shown itself the 
Strongest. 

_ However, there was no help for it, so the earl pursued 
is course, until, coming to an abrupt turning, he found 
himself close to a certain quarry which I have had 
Occasion to mention before—a quarry in which Mark 
Allardyce had held parley with one Steve Broad, not a 
€reat while before, and from which he had retreated 


abruptly and alone. As I have said, it formed a great 
gap in the hill-side; but the cavern not only extended 
into the hill, but sunk a not inconsiderable depth 
below the road. Where it was dangerous, a slight rail- 
ing had been put up; but from the road there wound 
down into the chasm a circular path, and the sides of 
this, though steep, were unprotected. 


covered with slimy water, covered and partly hidden 
by such growths of the fungus order as such places not 
unfrequently present. 

In passing this quarry it was only natural that the 
earl should turn toward it, since it was just the spot in 
which desperate characters would be pretty sure to lie 
in ambush. In doing so, at the opening whence the 
descending path wound down, he was startled at the 
appearance of a figure, tall, thin, and apparently dressed 
in tightly fitting but white garments, since it was just 
visible in the darkness, 


the apparition, it disappeared without a sound. 

Startled, but not frightened, the earl remained stand- 
ing where he was, looking intently into the gloom of 
the quarry. His strong impulse was at the first to dash 
forward and ascertain the cause of the mystery. But 
he felt that it would not be a prudent step to take in 
the dark, and so he waited and waited, listening in- 
tently; but failing to catch the slightest sound. 

“Surely,” he thought, “that could not have been 
a creation of fancy. I’m not given to hallucina- 
tions.” 

True, and no man likes to admit, even to himself, 


parition which has nevertheless crossed his path. With 
this feeling strong upon him, the earl leaned against 
the railings, which formed a protection from the cavity, 
and watched, scarcely venturing to draw a breath, 

Not a sound—not a movement. 

Watching thus, and without any result, it was not 
singular that the earl’s mind should revert to what had 
just passed at his lawyer's, and, quite unconsciously, he 
muttered aloud a thought which was strong upon him. 

“T must see that woman again,” he said. 

“Must you—and why ?” said a voice at his elbow. 

He knew it. 

He turned sharply round, and could dimly make out 
the form of woman, her face veiled, her garments flow- 
| ing loosely about her, who stood almost close to him 
on the side furthest from the road into the quarry 
which he had been watching. 

“ You here ? ” ejaculated the earl. 

“What did I promise?” was the woman’s reply; 
“T said a wish should bring me to your side. You 
have uttered that wish, I am here,” 

The earl drew back with an expression of an- 
| noyance. 
| %Im not to be played with, or befooled,” he said; 
|*JT must beg of you to have done with these stage 

tricks.” 
The woman only laughed. 
“ You're like the man in the story,” she said ; “you've 
| got your wish and are not satisfied. But as you will, 
my lord; you expressed a desire to see me. You have 
thought better of my offer ?” 
| “No.” 
| You still decline my conditions?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“ Then I don’t see ——” 

“Stay!” interposed the earl; “you profess to have 
acquired information of value to me. You may, or 
may not have done so. I don’t know. It’s as likely 
one way as the other. But if you have, there must be 
other conditions on which it will answer your purpose 
to part with it? Think!” ; 

“No!” answered the woman, hastily. 

“ Listen! ” cried the earl; “I know now what I did 
not know before, that you are influenced by feelings of 
a malignant and wicked nature toward a member of my 
| family, Knowing this, you can hardly suppose that [ 
shall permit you to go at large, with full liberty to work 
what evil your vindictive heart may prompt you to. I 
don’t fear the ill you can do, and I much question 
whether you have it in your power to benefit me or 
mine; but I’m disposed to treat you fairly, and if you 
won't consent, I am determined not to leave you prowl- 
ing about this neighbourhood.” 

Lotty did not answer, but she burst into a loud laugh, 
which rang shrill out into the dark night. 

“T like this,” she presently said; “I, and I alone, 
possess the power of proving you innocent or guilty of 
a great crime—proving it, mark you—and you coocily 
talk of packing me off! Me! You may as well con- 
fess your guilt at once. and make a clean breast of it!” 

The taunt, the half-accusation, following the laugh, 
moved his lordship almost beyond endurance. 

“I care not,” he said desperately ; “do your best and 
worst, I defy you!” 

“ Take care,” answered the woman. 

“T have said it. Enough of this juggling. Go your 
way, andleave me to go mine. Away!” 

“You will regret this night, my lord,” was the re- 








Far down in the | 
darkness, the chalk bottom of the deserted quarry was | 





While the earl stopped to catch a second glimpse of | 


that he is weak enough to have conjured up the ap- | 





proofs of your innocence of this crime, and your claims 
to your earldom and your estates.” 

The earl, who had stepped into the road, paused. 

“What! Do youdare ” he cried. 

“ Accept my bargain or refuse it,” interrupted Lotty, 
impetuously, “ make me your friend or hold me as your 
enemy. Decide at once, my lord; I will never ask yeu 
again. What do you answer?” 

“ You have my decision,” he said quietly. 

“ Yes,” replied the woman. Then raising her voice 
until it echoed far away among the hills, she cried: 
“ That woman shall never marry Sandoun. I’ve told 
you so, and I repeatit. I'll see her dead first. And 
you ought to—you, her father—for nothing but misery 
will come of the match to her, and nothing to you but 
despair and beggary. But you will have itso. And 
you must. You might have saved her and saved your- 
self. A word would have done it, but you refuse my 
offer. Just as you like; but from this moment I leave 
you to your fate !” 

There was a slight rustle, as of a silken dress, and 
the earl turning sharply round, saw a dark figure 
moving up the hill-side, and near it the tall, white, 
skeleton-like form which had first arrested his atten- 
tion on that spot. 








CHAPTER LIX. 
THE WOOING. 
The course of life that seemed so flowery to me, 
Becomes the sea-cliff pathway, broken short, 
And ending in a ruin. Tennyson. 

A woman cursed with the heart of a coquette knows 
no peace. She is haunted by the incessant, feverish 
thirst of conquest, and the jealous anxiety to keep under 
the influence of her charms those whom she has once 
fascinated. Not that she cares for them, any more than 
the sportsman cares for the game he is at such pains to 
hunt down. They are her trophies, nothing more. It 
gratifies the pride of her heart to point to them, as the 
Red Indian points to the scalps at his girdle—as the 
African gloats over the pyramid of skulls beside the 
door of his hut, attesting his prowess in war 

It was purely in this spirit that Flora Angerstein 
carried on the sole occupation of her life—love- 
making. 

No man of mark ever approached her without 
awakening a feverish desire in her heart to make a 
conquest of him, to bring him to her feet and leave him 
there, like the lion in the fable, entangled in a net, from 
which he could not extricate himself. 

Much in this spirit she had worked her spells upon 
Frank Hildred. The excuse that she sought him out 
as the friend of Kingston Meredith, and the means 
whereby she could act upon him, served at the outset ; 
but the satisfaction of “ bringing down” a man who 
evidently cared litfle for female society, and whose 
heart had never yet felt the influence of love, was, after 
all, the grand motive in Flora’s operations. 

So you will not be surprised to learn that when the 
ostensible object was attained—when she had seen the 
letter which Meredith sent to Thaddeus Angerstein, 
through the vicar of Elderside, accepting the doom of 
the “ White Man’s Grave,”—she still continued the 
sport, and drew Frank Hildred after her, a slave at her 
chariot-wheels. 

Curiously enough, they were always meeting, by the 
purest accident. 

If Frank went down to the mill-stream to fish—an 
amusement of which he was passionately fond—it often 
happened, in fact, it generally happened that on that 
particular morning, Flora—sometimes alone, sometimes 
escorted by Madame Angersteiu, would descry him afar 
off, as they wandered through the high woods, which, 
though now bare of leaf, afforded pleasant walking, 
and would bear down on himinfull sail. If the young 
man sauntered into the little bookshop—the only one 
at Galescombe—and stood idling over the counter, 
trying to make up his mind whether to commence the 
last new novel at the third volume (the first was never 
in: it never is at village circulating libraries) or con- 
tent himself with an old novel, he would, ten to one, 
suddenly feel his cheeks burning and his heart throb- 
bing, and the soft voice of the charmer would wish 
him the most delicious “good morning ” he had ever 
heard. So at church, so in Redruth Park, so at the 
railway-station—at one and all of these places they 
were sure to meet; sure to find themselves entangled 
in a long, absorbing conversation ; and as sure to part 
abruptly, just as Frank was making up his mind that 
this charming woman was indispensable to his happi- 
ness. 

Of course she knew, well enough, what he thought 
of her. She read it in the respectful but ardent gaze 
with which he would unconsciously regard her. ‘hat 
flush of the cheek told its tale; that half-pleased, half- 
embarrassed manner left nething to be doubted. Flora 
felt that he was a captive, and the fact inspired her 
with the liveliest satisfaction. 

Not that she cared for him the leas‘ bit in the world. 
She admired him as a handsome young man, and 


tort. “ You will regret it when you look in vain for| theught him more agreeable and less of a bore than 
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men possessed of those two qualities—manly beauty and 
youth—-usually are. It was nice, too, in that dull 
place, to be sure of a companion, who, if all other 
topics failed, could talk to her of Blanche’s love, and of 
the romantic attachment she had so skilfully crushed 
out. To see them as they talked you would have sup- 
posed that she was as deeply, as hopelessly smitten as 
the victim. But no; while he eagerly watched for the 
moment when he might make some declaration of the 
passion she had inspired, she was only, it might be, 
coolly debating how far it would be prudent to carry 
on this affair, and when it would be likely to become a 
bore. 

Already some of the visitors at the house had dropped 
a word or two in playful allusion to Flora’s lover, znd 
she had begun to think it was nearly time to give him 
up, lest he might spoil her chances in some more aris- 
tocratic quarter. 

This peint the little lady happened to be revolving 
as she returxed from a pleasant, breezy walk on the 
afternoon of the day on which the earl visited Messrs. 
Tullett and Tullett, his solicitors. She had gone out 
alone, forbidding Madame Angerstein to fellow her, 
and was returning, after two hours’ absence, fresh 
and rosy, with asparkjing eye and an elastic step, when, 
by one of those accidents so common of late, Frank | 
Hildred burst upon her path from a little sheltered dell | 
in which he had succeeded in plucking some half-dozen 
violets and snowdrops which, owing to the mildness of | 
the weather, had put in a premature and untimely | 
appearance. 

Knowing Flora’s passionate love of flowers, it was 
with unusual animation that he approached her and 
begged her acceptance of his prize. 

“'lhey are, indeed, beautiful,” she said, taking them 
with a bewitching smile, “and in November, too!” 

“You are pleased?” he asked; “then I am indeed 
happy.” 

“| believe you,” was the smiling answer. “ You are 
so good-natured that it affords you pleasure to doa 
kind act for any one.” 

“For you especially,” said Frank quickly, and with 
a kind of spasm in his voice that showed how much 
the effort cost him. 

Flora smiled. 

She understood, as indeed she could not fail to do, the 
deep hidden meaning of those words, interpreted as 
they were by the eyes which looked down upon her so 
softly, so tenderly, yet so full of passionate intensity. 
But it was her humour, nay, her policy, to affect igno- 
rapnce. 

“You are all alike,” she said, with a downward 
glance, “ You all flatter so dreadfully. I wouldn’t have 
a@ man’s conscience for the world, It must be bur- 
dened with, oh, I don't know how many fibs, and ex- 
aggerations, and false oaths—dreadful! dreadful!” 

That affected horror, and the action accompanying, 
struck Frank as the most delightful bit of coquetry he 
had ever seen. Flora had never seemed so pretty in 
his eyes as she did at that moment, under the influence 
of the fresh country walk, and it had only needed such 
an expression as she then assumed to make her irre- | 
aistible. 

“Flora,” he said, I cannot tell you by what right 
he had taken the liberty of using that name. “ Are you 
not a little hard upon our sex? Do you quite give us 
credit enough for the few virtues we happen to possess 
—that of sincerity, for instance ?” 

“ Sincerity !” echoed Flora, “ what is it? Honestly, 
now, what is it? I’ve heard so much of it, from so 
many men, that I’m really curious—I am, ind-ed—to 
know what idea they attach to the word. I know what | 
Z mean when I use it, but you can’t mean the same; 
it’s impossible, I know it is, and I firmly believe that 
there never was a man who had even a faint notion of 
the quality the word expresses.” 

“You are cruel, Flora,” returned the young man, 
“or you are only playing with me. I had hoped to 
meet you to-day in a different mood’. 1 had so much | 
to say to you, so much that I would have asked you as 
a favour to listen to, that I was beginning to congratu- | 
late myself on this meeting, wuen—when——” 

“When what?” 

She had no mercy on him, you see. 

“ When you gave expression to that heretical feeling 
against my sex, which has taken all the courage out of | 
me. Believe me, Flora, you are wrong. It is not 
woman's sole privilege to love deeply, sincerely, through 
life and beyond death. Your hearts are more tender, 
more confiding, more easily moved to pour out their | 
hidden wealth of love than ours; but when we once 
yield up ourselves to the influence of love, we make | 
idols of the chosen of your sex, and worship them with 
a passionate idolatry which has no limits.” 

“ A blind fanaticism,” she answered, coolly. “I un- 
derstand. From what I have found, I agree with you | 
to an extent. From the creatures I have seen men set 
up as idols, and fall down before, I sheuld say that the | 
worship of Mumbo-Jumbo was more rational than that 
they give themselves up to. I’m not a clever woman, 
Mr. Hildred, and don’t pretend to understand things— | 
you needn't flatter me with your eyes iv that way, be- \ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| what his professional expectations are, to what amount 


| your ravings with my raptures. You're a good fellow. 


cause it’s a fact, I don’t; but I do pity, I really do pity | 
from the very bottom of my heart, the fine, handsome, 
noble fellows who coolly throw themselves away upon 
peor, tame, spiritless creatures, with nothing to com- 
mend them but a pretty face—generally half pearl- 
powder aud Bloom of Ninon—the sort of women, in 
fact, that Mahomet must have had a large experience 
of before he ventured on the opinion that women had 
no souls. Poor things!” | 

“Tam glad you pity rather than despise these 
unfortunates of my sex!” said Frank. 

“Why?” 

“ Because they deserve commiseration. You don’t | 
know, it’s impossible that you should know, the fascina- | 
tion which your sex exercises over ours, and the) 
strength of mind required to resist it. We see and 
adore. We do not discuss the merits of the idol, we 
fall down and worship it. And happy indeed are we 
when, as in your case, we find the charm of beauty | 
allied to the yet stronger charm of good sense and 
right feeling.” 

‘They had loitered as this strange dialogue proceeded, 
but now Flora quickened her pace. 

“ You are getting positively unendurable, 
with the prettiest pout of the lip imaginable. 

“T hope not—I sincerely hope not,” cried Frank, | 
plucking up all his courage. 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes, for it is the only hope of my life to make 
myself agreeable to you.” 

* Now—now, really ——” | 

She had turned her face aside, and held her left | 
hand, like a screening fan, between it and the speaker. 

But he was not to be repulsed. 

“Vlora!” he cried, clasping his hands in a pas- 
sionate gesture, “it is useless for me to conceal the 
truth. 1 have tried to do so, but have tried in vain. 
You are my idol. You have thrown the spell of your 
beauty, your genius, your goodness over me. Iama! 
humble devotee at your feet. In a word, I love you— | 
deeply, fervently love you.” 

A wild laugh rang out in the still air. 

It was Flora Angerstein’s reply to the passionate | 
outpouring of this manly heart. 

Intense as had been her delight to bring him to that 
point, she now openly, advisedly, laughed in his face. 

“Oh, you men!” she said, the light sparkling in her 
eyes, and dimples playing over her rosy face; “ what 
creatures you are! I[ did think that all this sort of 
thing was at an end. Now, really, Mr. Hildred, isn’t 
it too bad that you and I couldn't meet as friends— 
pleasant, chatty friends, to relieve each other of the | 
monotony of this dreary village, without your im- 
proving the occasion to talk nonsense to me, and | 
making me look like a great over-grown school-girl, | 


” 


she said, 


| playing at refusing alover? No, no, don’t speak; [| 


know all about it. Fifty men have done the same 
foolish thing fifty times over, and I believe I could top | 
the whole park wall with broken hearts, like broken 

bottles, if I chose; but I did think you, as a man of | 
the werld, would have known better. I thought you | 
would have understood that, when a man asks a, 
sensible woman to share her lot in life with him in these 
days, he first shows her what that lot is—how much he 
has in Consols, how much in mortgages, or property, 


he is prepared to insure his life in his wife’s favour, and 
soon. Very practical people come to the point at once 
—tell whether town or country house, whether a 
brougham is or is not kept, in what form the settle- 
ments are to be drawn up; and, though this does seem 
rather mercenary, I prefer it. It enables a woman to 
make a matrimonial book; to back or hedge as she 
sees fit, and saves a world of trenble in all ways, Ah, 
I see you are trying to look shocked. I have been 
too frank with you? That's my one failing, 1 am 
frank.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Angerstein,” the man answered 
bitterly, “ if I think that you are also heartless ?” 

“You think so?” asked Flora, with charming sim- 
plicity. 

“What can I think, when you meet my passionate 
words with this crushing coulness, and these bitter 
reflections on my position in life ? ” 

Flora Angerstein looked at him for a minute. 

She seemed irresolute whether to continue the bitter 
playfulness of tone which was so natural toher. Sud- 
denly she dropped it, and assumed a manner which she 
seldom indulged in. 

Smoothing her face into an expression of sober 
earnestness, she said: 

“ Some day you will thank me for what I’ve said to- 
day, Mr. Hildred, much more than if I had returned 


I like you, and have appreciated you frem the first— 
even before our first meeting. But you could never 
make me your wife unless some very fortunate stroke 
of luck befell you. I’m too great a luxury, too ex- 
pensive in every way for a young man rising in the 
world to indulge in. Iam extravagant; I should em- 
barrass a man of moderate fortune; I should ruin you! 
There! that is my answer, and if you are the clear- 





headed man I take you for, you will thank me for 
the end of your days. Good-bye!” 

She held out her little soft hand, encased in a glove 
so soft, and so tightly fitting, that it was like the skin 
itself. lor a moment Frank hesitated whether to take 
or reject it. Then he stretched out his manly hiayg 
and suffered the fingers to close round the delica 
glove with a listless pressure. ; 

And with a nod, and glint of an eye, in which hs 
fancied a tear glistened, Flora Angerstein took herself 


it to 


ate 


Frank THildred stood in the road like a man Stricken 
to a statue. He could not credit what had passed 
He could not understand why the bewitching siren 
should have led him on, day by day, to love her, only 
at the last moment to turn round on him with that 
practical philosophy under the weight of which sj 
had so utterly crushed him. 

Perhaps it would have been clearer to him if ho 
could have known that Flora communicated the fact to 
Madame Angerstein as they dressed for dinner, in these 
words—“ The fool’s proposed, Mrs. Angerstein. | 
knew he would. I saw the rash coming to a head 
Shall I wear these red roses in my hair, or the fea- 
thers ?—I think the feathers, as I am in good com. 
plexion?” To which decision the lady appealed to as- 
sented; but did not even trouble herself to ask what 
reply her daughter had given her adorer. 

But of this Frank could know nothing, as he turned 
wearily from the spot in the road where Flora had left 
lhim—turned to retrace his steps to the village. 

On his way thither he was surprised to see Kingstoy 
Meredith in the distance making toward him. 

“Frank!” cried the young man, with glowing eye 
and a flushed cheek, “I have looked for you every- 
where. Why, man alive, what's the matter—you look 
like a ghost ?” 

* Nothing—it’s nothing,” said Frank, with a shudder. 
“ And you—what has happened ?” 

“I have made a discovery, Frank,” he cried, slap- 
ping his friend upon his shoulder with a vivacity ho 
had not displayed for months; “and with your aid, 
Frank, I will be even with Lord St. Omer and my 
Lady Blanche!” / 

A little bitterness, ever so little, in the mention of 
her name, May it be forgiven him! 

(To be continued) 
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TE widow of a seaman who had died at Copen- 
hagen, was landed on Wednesday, at Hull, from the 
steamer Emperor, bearing 6n her clothing the following 
label: “'‘I'o the Chief Magistrate of Hull.” On her 
hushand dying, her mind had become deranged, and 
the British Consul at Copenhagen had sent her home, 
labelled as above. 

Po.isn Hrrotsm.—Madame M was present in 
tears at a funeral service for the repose of the soul of 
her son. As she was leaving the church, some ono 
approached to condole with her, when the heroic mother 





| said: “What do you say? I feel happy that 1 have 


given birth toa martyr. He has yet a brother, who 
will avenge him.” 

DeAtu oF AN Otp Nava Surcron.—Dr. George 
Bellamy, who served with Nelson in some of his great 
actions, recently died in his native town, Plymouth 
He was born on the 15th November, 1773, and wes 
therefore within a few weeks of completing his nine- 
tieth year. Dr, Bellamy entered the service in Feb- 
ruary, 1793. After participating in Lord Howe's 
victory, he was captured by five of the enemy’s frigates 
off Brest, June 18th, 1794. Restored to liberty, he 
joined the Garland, 28. While attached next, from 
September 1796 until 1800, to the Bellerophon, 74, he 
was warmly engaged at the battle of the Nile, where 
the Bellerophon was op»osed to L’Orient, 120, and saw 
other active service in the Mediterranean, the Belle- 
rophon having borne the flag of Lord Nelson. He 
was subsequen‘ly employed—from 1804 till 1808—in 
the Glory, 98, in which ship, commanded by various 
captains, he served under the varieus flags of Admirals 
Cornwallis, Orde, and Stirling, off Brest, Cadiz, and 
Rochfort, and was a participator in Sir Robert Calder’s 
action. He was placed on the retired list in 1817. Dr. 
Bellamy was a member of the Royal College of Physi 
cians of London, and received a medal with two clasps 
for Lord Howe’s action and the battle of the Nile. 


Tus CausEs oF EARTHQUAKES.—To our minds the 
inferences to be drawn are:—1. ‘That every earthquake 
is not absolutely the same in its development. 2. That 
an earthquake is invariably the result of an equalisa- 
tion of force from some central portion of the earth, 
where such force has accumulated to the surrounding 
parts. 3, That the force may in some cases take the 
form of electricity, and that the shock felt may be, in 
truth, a subterranean electrical storm causing no neces- 
sary disruption of the earth’s surface, but instantaneous 
and widely radiated shock or vibration. 4. ‘hat the 
force may be developed in the form of heat as well 4s 
electricity, giving rise, in the central point, to volcanic 
explosion and disruption of the earth, with vibration 
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communicated to surrounding districts, 5. That earth- | 
ich are due to accumulation of heat, from! “Yes; but we have a good fire.” 
suppreseion, may occur without any special antecedent “Do you realize that we have not a penny, and no 
atmospheric phenomena. 6. That earthquakes due to | means of getting one! that we have nothing between 
electrical discharge may, as Dr. Stukeley explained, be | us and hunger but a little meal, and that is nearly 
preceded by special atmospheric variations, indicating | gone? ” . 
disturbazce between the electrical forces of the earth “ Well, it is likely we shall be hungry.” 
and of the watery vapour above; and may end in a dis- * And how long do you think hunger may last before 
charze from the earth, upon its eoming in contact with | it produces death ? ” 
clouds negatively electrical, followes by a vibration in- “T don’t know; how long?” 
stantaneously felt through a large tract of the earth’s “ A few days, perhaps.” 
surface, but not of necessity producing either breakage, “ Well, dear, that is the Lord’s affair. When a case 
voleano, or geyser. ‘The recent earthquake was pro- | is in extremity, it is exclusively in the Lord’s hands. | 
bably of this last-named character. Faith is worth nothing, love, that does not pierce 
‘ tle mystery of death; if we are starved out of earth, 
which I cannot think likely to happen, the eyes that 
close here will open in heaven. I only pray to live till | 
our child is born, and that will not be masy days, and | 
then let us all die together. Oh! together, Charles! 
have so much faith, [ should not wish you to live here, 
if I died. I wish youto go with me to the ‘Better 


“Do you realize that we are half-buried in snow.” 


quakes wh 








THE THREE ROSES. 
_————— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
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AT EAGLE CLIFF, 








“4 : Land.’” 
‘Tis done! Dread Winter spreads his latest gloom, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 





upon the table. ‘There was no cloth, it had been sold. | 
There were only two common plates. They sat down | 
to the table, and Charles cut the bread into four 
Ir was the middle of January. The hills were | quarters. They ate but little—there was so much 
covered with snow and ice; their gorges glistening | despair painted on both countenances. Yet each was 
with skeleton trees carved in ice; their hollows filled | sorrowing for the other. Stauuton had never spoken 
up with snow-drifts ; the river, far below them, frozen; so plainly, so roughly almost, as he spoke now, and 
the fields beyond, a vast ocean of snow and frozen | here was the seeret. As soon as the little meal was 
water, rolling off towards the cold, blue horizon, with ! 


How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 
Uwew dumb the tuneful! Horror wide exteu:!s 
His desolate domain. Thomson. 





over, and Janet had cleared the table—au easy task !— 
spectral trees and houses standing here and there. they sat down at the fire. 

Clouds darkened the sky. It had snowed heavily “It is because you have nsthing to do, dear Charles, 
all night. Charles, leaving Janet in her heavy morn- that makes you feel so desjairing,” she said. “ if you 
ing sleep, descended to the kitchen to open the window- | were at work, even though it brought you no romunera- 
shutters aud light the fire. The cold was so intense, | tion, you would feel better, would you not?” : 
that in passing from their bed-chamber to the kitchen; = ~ Oh, yes; for then I should feel sure I was doing 
his hands grew numb, heavy, and almost useless. He , Some onc a service.” 
went to the window to open the shutters; the snow} “Iknew that. But think of this, dear, They also 
had penetrated through the old shutters, filling up the | serve who wait. Learn to labour and to wait. To 
space between them and the window, and, having | labour is easy, most of us preier it; but to wait, that 
frozen there, excluded every ray of light and made the , indeed is difficult. ‘To labour is inspiring, encourag- 
room pitch-dark, It was impossible to raise the win- | ing, life-giving; to wait is depressing, discouraging, 
dow without shattering the glass, and so he went to | apathetic, deathlike. You labour hopefully. Leara 
tle door, to open it awd admit the light. ‘The snow | the harder lesson to wait hopefully. We will learn 
had drifted and was frozen against the door, for he had | 
to pull with all his strength, two or three times, and hopeful. m su ' 
with the last pull it came violently thongh heavily | been so all this time, only to-day you have failed an 
open; but it was still dark—a snow-drift had closed | instant. 
up the whole front of the house. , } ; 
door, but no back-window to this kitchen parlour. He} worthless and dawdling, and impairs my self-respect 
went and opened the door, and then turning, saw in | more than anything else in my experience. There is 
front, from sill to ceiling, a shining barricade of frozen | the difficulty that makes it so hard te wait; but what 
It was still snowing, and freezing as it fell. | help for it now? My slender—our slender wardrobe 
Then he | is all in perfect repair—our house clean and our dishes 








enow. 
He closed the doors and lighted a candle. 
proceeded to kindle the fire. 
have seen that the young man was frightfully changed. 
His face was pallid and haggard, his eyes and cheeks 
were hollow, and the expression of his countenance 
despairing. He might have been taken for the starved 
apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. He looked old, and 
yet he was but twenty. So much for a runaway match! | 

He was just filling the tea-kettle and sweeping the | father 
hearth, when the stair-door opened, and Janct appeared, “ Well, my father. You are paler than ever, Charles. 
blue and half-frozen, though closely wrapped in her You shake as with an ague—what isit? My father— 
coarse plaid shawl. She smiled an affectionate “ good | what? oh what?” 
morning,” and set herself immediately to work at the “ Your father, Janet, will receive you back—surround 
table. Poor Janet had, in spite of all her promises of | you with all the comforts and luxuries of his great 
reformation, overslept herself so often, that she was| wealth, if—if you will leave me.” 
ashamed now of attempting an apology. Shetook a| “ Why, I knew that, before. 
little corn meal, and began to mix a cake. ‘The kettle! my father for the thought.” 
was boiling. and Charles asked her for the coffee. | Janet, you are within a few weeks or days of your 

“There is none, Charles. ‘The last was used yester-| confinement. You are as inexperienced as a child, and 
day morning.” soam I; bat this we both know—that it is a time of 

“Tea, then—tea will do.” | suffering and peril, when you will require coimforts, 

“There is but one making, Charles, and perhaps we friends, and tender nursing. And what have you 
had better save that, in case either of us should be | now ?—an old weather-beaten mountain lodge, a straw 
sick.” | bed, and a handful of meal.” 

“It has come at last, then,” said he, bitterly; “the “ Aud God above, and one dearer than life by my 
time when I see you without the commonest comforts | side. Do not fear for me—God is a good father, and 
of life, and find myself without the means of provid-| nature « good nursing-mother. I shall do very well.” 
ing them for you.” “Not so, Janet. Without proper care and attention, 

“Well, Charles, we are not without the necessaries | you and your child both may perish. You must return 
of life. We have meal yet; that is a comfort.” to your father.” 

“ How much, Janet?” “ Never, Charles! Never anywhere without you!” 

“Oh, enough to last us two or three days.” Charles drew his chair to her side, and, halt-embrac- 

“ And then ?” ing her, began a speech too long to report here--full of 

“T do not know what then—we must leave that in| reason, argument, eloquence, persuasion, and—hupe. 
the hands of God—for we have done all we can.” | Her father, he said, might relent with their submission 

“Look round, Janet: is there anything else to sell or | —or he himself might make a fortune somewhere else, 
barter for meal? Your carpets and quilts, your sofa— | and return to claim her. In vain! he might as well 
everything gone except one straw bed, a kettle, griddle, | have talked to the moon. Janet heard him out, and 
and two bowls—and now that we have been married | then said: 
fifteen months, we are reduced to positive penury, j “Oh, Charles, when Mr. Burleigh was setting our 
within a week, perhaps, of begeary or in | fault and its consequences before us, did we not clasp 

“Starvation! Do people ever starve, Charles? ” each other's hand, and say, ‘Whatever comes, we 

“ Yes.” go to meet it together?’ and did we not feel strong 

“ What, among their fellow-creatures ? ” and joyous then?” : 

“Yes; next door to people who are dying of luxari-| “ Ah, we were children then; we had no experi- 
ous surfeit.” ence.” 

“T cannot realize it.” “ Ah, but children are truer, if not wiser than adults. 


kindly send me work, what am I to do ?—to wait!” 

* You have more to do, Janet—to endure! ” 

“That is not hard.” 

“ Janet, I have not roughly taken hold of our priva- 
tions this morning without a purpose. My dear Janet, 
my soul’s dearest companion, listen to me. Your 


” 








May Heaven forgive 








I | awaited her, greater than ever 


| Do not let experience make us cowardly or false. It is 


the very charm, the very soul and life, promise and 
hope of marriage, when those who love each other 
dearer than life, feel that whatever comes, they meet it 
together. Ah, dear, recollect that waen Adam and 
Eve sinned, and were exiled, they were banished toge- 
ther. Oh, Charles, recollect our very marriage rites 
warn us, that for no vi i ] 








situdes of sickness or health, 
riches or poverty, in this uncertain world, are we to 


| separate—and never, never until death part us; and 


remember, Charles, that this ritual was prepared, not 
by romantic boys and girls, such as we were two years 
ago, when we talked about martyrdom for each other, 
but by grave and wise men.” 

“Janct, my dear child, you ate eloquent, but one, one 
hard, immovable fact, stands against all the eloquence 
in the world.” And he set before her in stronger light 
than ever, the hardships, perils, and agonies that 
she had experienced 






%. 


before. 
“Oh, Charles,” she replied, “don’t try to persuade 
me so, love, please don’t. Whatever comes, I can bear 


Ly this time the little cake was done, and she put it lit. If you are with me, I am willing to suffer in every 


member of my body, except in my poor heart. It is 
such a weak, faint thing, Charles, that I fear to strike 
it. If I leave you, I should strike it a death-blow.” 

“Janet, I have used argument, persuasion, every 
means to bring you to consent; now, I must tell you 
that it is not a matter that lies in your own will, or in 
your own choice at all. Janet, you shall not sacrifice 
yourself. You must return to your father!” said 
Staunton, getting up, buttoning up his coat, and stand- 
ing on the hearth, with his back to the fire, and his 
hands clenched behind him. 

“By the way, 1 wonder why men always get up, 
button up their coats, and stand on the hearth, wi 
their backs to the fire, aud their hands clasped behind 
them, whenever they intend to be very arbitrary. Is 
it to button up their resolution and heat their valour ? 
I’ve seen my father do thata thousand times, with varia- 
| tions—for, occasionally, instead of clenching his ands 
behind him, he'd divide the tails of his coat, and Ling 
them forward over his arms. Men are funny people. 
I wonder what they do it for? ” asked Janet, archly. 

“T wonder why women ever jest in the face of the 












” 





together, and see who can be the most patient and | 
Iam sure you will bo, Charles, for you have | 


It is hard for me to sit here with one hand | 
There was a back- | folded over the other, for it tempts me to think myself , 





| is middle-age that is hopeful and elastic. 


gravest crisis?” replied Staunton; “ but you will not 
evade my purpose so lightly. Janet, do you under- 
stand me? I say that you shall not kill yourself, and 
| you shall return to your father’s house.” 

“Well, now, I like that; that’s delivered with quite 
Bishop-of-RNome-ish authority—as if it were yea and 
amen—requiring no answer—silent obedience, ete. 
Now I tell you, Pope Leo X will find that the godless 
heretic, Martin Luther, will do as he pleases—and re- 
plies to him, ‘I wiéd/ kill myself as much as I please ; 
and I will not return to my father’s house without you.” 


By its light you might | washed—-now, unless some of my neighbours would} It is no use, Charley; tell me to do any thing else, and 


I will do it—not this.” 

“That is always a woman's reply.” 

“Perhaps so; you can try me. This is our first 
quarrel, Charles—and ‘ shail’ and ‘ will not’ ave bandy- 
ing pretty freely between us—and both our hearts are 
nearly bursting—not with anger, dear, but with sor- 
rowing affection—on yourside masked with sternness 
—on my side veiicd with levity—let it cease, dear. 
You are dying to fold me to your heart now, as I am 
fainting to rest there. Kiss me, Charles; love me; 
and believe me that I can bear everything that comes, 
if youcan; and 1 know you can, You are courageous 
in yourself—only fearful in me. I will never oppose 
your wishes in anything else, Charles, nor in that when 
you speak it from your heart, but your heart was net 
in that, Charles.” 

What could he do? 

In truth, Staunton was almost bereft of his reason. 
They had struggled, persevered, and economized, Had 
sought work when it could not be fousd, had drawn 
their little expenses down to the smallest minimum, 
practised “industry, economy and temperance,” un- 
successfully—in short, had lived in a way that would 
have delighted the heart of “ poor Richard "—and stil 
their income and their little stuck of personal property 
month by month diminished, until their house was 
nearly as bare as a tree that the locusts have deserted. 
Staunton was in despair. 

Youth is said to be hopeful, elastic. It is ignorance 
rather that is elastic, hopeful. Souls that have never 
been prostrated with disappointment, young or old (if 
such could be), know nothing about it. Dut leta young 
heart receive a severe shock of disappointinent, and 
there is nothing in life so deathlike as its despair. It 
Middle-age 
that has seen the sky cloud up too often not tv know 
that it will clear again—tliat has seen the sun set teo 
many times not to expect its rise—seen the winter 
suows too often not to expect the spring. But youth, 
with its keen sensibilities and passionate desires—frost- 
bitten in the first “ winter of our discontent,” in de- 
spair believes too surely that the bloom of life, and 
love, and hope, and joy, is killed for ever, and knowing 
nothing of it, cannot be made to believe in another 
flowering season— 
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Oh! there lie such depths of woe 
In a young, blighted spirit! Manhood rears 
A haughty brow, and age has done with tears, 
Bat youth bows down to misery in amaze 
At the dark cloud o’ermantiling its fresh days. 

To see Janet suffering and yet so patient—that was 
his daily, hourly anguish. The few days following the 
morning I have described were severely cold, with 
more snow and sleet. It was impossible to leave the 
hill because the hollows were filled up with snow, 
through which the tops of stunted trees stuck out like 
little twigs. It was not impossible that they might be 
buried in the snow, and perish there of cold or hunger. 
Their little stock of meal had been eked out to the last 
quart before the weather began to moderate, and the 
snow to thaw. Charles had trapped a few birds, and 
that helped out their slender stock. What would become 
of Janet? He thought and thought, until it seemed 
his brain must give way; he besought Janet to leave 
him, but she, in everything else so docile, in this was 
immovably stubborn—she could bear what he could. 
Then in the silent hours of the night, while listening to 
her hacking cough, he prayed for pardon, for guidance. 
Then he made a resolution, and carried it into effect. 
He said nothing to Janet of his intention, but privately 
wrote a letter to her father, describing the situation of 
his wife, his own utter inability to make her comfort- 
able, and imploring her father’s sympathy and protec- 
tion for her. He wrote this letter. and bowed his head 
and wept, for his pride, his spirit, his heart was utterly 


bowed and broken. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
FAREWELL TO LOVE AND HOME. 
“Farewell!” 
Oh, in that word—that fatal word—howe’'er 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair ! 
Byron. 


Tr was a week from the sending off of the letter, on a | 


cold grey winter’s morning. Janet had been coughing 
and fevevish all night, and had at last fallen into that 


death-like lethargy, for it was scarcely sleep, which had | 


become habitual to her. Her husband left his pillow, 
and going to the window, opened the shutters and read 
a letter. .It was Roland Mildred’s answer. He had re- 
ceived it the evening before and read it, and now, by 
that strange fascina 
author to con, over and over again, a review in which 
he or she is mercilessly criticised, he read over again 
this usfeeling letter: 








“ Srr,—So it has turned out exactly as I hoped, be- 
lieved, and exp eted. You thought by this time to be 
holding an influential position, no doubt. How dare 
you, aiter keeping possession of my daughter more than 
a year, offer to return her upon my hands? 
your pride? However, I am glad, for the silly fool's 
sake, that you have dared. Enclosed you will find a 
hundred pounds—take it, and be off. I shall come to 
fetch my daughter to-morrow afternoon. See that youdo 
not cross my track, or ever approach my house; for in 
that case 1 will shoot you as quickly and with less re- 
morse than 1 would kill a mad deg. You are thence- 
forth to hold no communication with Janet by letter, 
word, or message. You know the terms, and you 
know me. “ MILDRED.” 

Charles read that letter over and over again, though 
each word stung him to the quick. ‘Then he hastily 
put together a few clothes, and tied them in a bundle, 
‘Then he went below, lighted the fire, and sitting down 
wrote a long and eloquent farewell letter to his wife’ 
and enclosed it in the follow ing note to Roland Mildied’ 

“ Sir,—Your terms areaccepted. Enclosed you will 
find returned the hundred pounds, also my farewell 
letter to Janet. Come for her at twelve. Give it to her 
then; for I do not wish her to know of her husband’s 
flight till she is in her father’s arms. 

“Cuar es STaunTON.” 

Oh, he would rather have died, could his death have 
availed her, than have written this letter. Decth was 
more welcome than dishonour, and he felt dishonoured. 
Suicide tempted, and might have triumphed over him, 
but he thought of his wife's anguish—he thought of his 
mother’s early prayers and lessons, It is comparatively 
easy, for it is heroic in all men’s eyes, to die for the 
loved one, but who will suffer dishonour for her? No 
one, scarcely, for there is no compensation, no consola- 
tion, it is the martyrdom without the crown—the sacri- 
fice of utter, utter loss. No wonder that great greans, 
which seemed to have split his heart in their passage, 

burst from his mouth—no wonder that great drops, 
which seemed to have started from his brain, rolled 
down his brow. What an hour of tribulation it was! 
How he called on God—or death. “ There is many a 
crisis in life,” says the eloquent Dewey, “ when ‘we 
need a faith like the martyr’s tosupport us There are 
hours in life like martyrdom—as full of bitter anguish— 
as full of utter earthly desolation; in which more than 
our sinews, in which we feel that our very heart-strings 
are stretched and lacerated on the rack of affliction; in 
which life itself loses its value, and we ask to die; in 





tion that leads an unfortunate | 


Is that | 


a 
whose dread struggle and agony, life might drop from when a sharp rap at the door startled her, and ghs 
us and not be minded. Oh, then must our cry, like that | dropped the paper; but before she had made a stp 
of Jesus, go up to the pitying Heavens for help, and | forward to open the door, it was pushed open, and he; 


nothing but the infinite and immortal can help us.” | father, in his brown surtout, furred cap, fox-skin 


£'ovVes 


Such an hour had descended upon Staunton—the final | and heavy riding-whip, stood in the middle o; the 


parting with Janet, her sorrows, his own degradation 
—each of these enough to sear his brain; but all com- 
bined, no marvel that spasms convulsed his frame, and 
the heaviest sighs rent his bosom. 

The hour oi misery passed at last—it passed, and 
when Janet gently opened the stair-door, he turned 
almost serenely to meet her smile, Janet baked the 
| cake; both knew it was of the very last meal, but 
neither spoke of it. After breakfast, Charles said: 

“TI am going to Sydney to-day, my dear, to see if I 
cannot do something.” 

“Oh! I am glad to hear you say so, dear—anything 
is better than the apathy you have suffered so many 
days. When will you be back, dear Charles ? ” 

“When you see me, love—certainly not to dinner,” 
replied he, evasively. 

“He has forgotten that we have no dinner. I am 
| glad that he has,” thought Janet—and she questioned 
| him no more. 
| He sat by her—he looked at her so tenderly, spoke 
| to her so gently. 
| Janet quietly wondered at a manner that would have 
| been lover-like, had it not been so deeply sad, so so- 
lemn—and that he was so pale and rigid at times. Had 
not she been the most guileless of women, she must 
have suspected something wrong. ‘The hours passed 
heavily, yet swiftly along, like the last hours of a con- 
demned criminal. It was near twelve o'clock. The 
hour had come! he must go! He arose and drew on 
his overcoat, took his gloves, his hat—approached her, 
stood at the back of her chair looking at her. 

“ How short the days are; it is twelve o'clock al- 
ready,” said Janet.” 

Charles started violently. 

* Good-bye, Janet.” 

“ Good-bye, Charles,” replied Janet, carelessly reach- 
ing her hand back to him without looking up. 

He shuddered—she looked so calm, so unconscious. 
“Get up, Janet! Oh,come! I want a kiss before I 
79 
vo! 
| Smilingly she stood up, and he caught and strained 
| her to his bosom. 

“ God bless you, my wife! Good-bye! Oh! good- 
| bye!” and he was gone befure the smile had left her 
| lips. 

Janet watched him through the window as he picked 
his way down the precipitous, icy path, until he was 
lust to her view—then a cloud slowly gathered over 
her mind—a weight settled on ler heart. She strug- 
gled against this in vain—blamed herself in vain. 

“Why, how weak I am; what a baby I am getting 
to be, to feel thus about Charley’s absence for a 
few hours—nonsense !” but then she sighed heavily, 
from a despair she could neither escape nor under- 
stand. She walked restlessly about the room—a 
crumpled letter lay upon the floor—she passed and trod 
on it several times—at any other time she would have 
stooped and picked it up, for she was an orderly little 
housekeeper ; but now, at last, she kicked it out of her 
way, and pursued her walk. Testless, restless still, 
she wandered from the kitchen into the shed, turned 
over all her little stock of cooking uteusils, trying to 
conquer ler depression by seeking some useful employ- 
ment. They were allright. Then she went up-stairs 
and turned over her own and her husband's slender 
| wardrobe. They were in perfect repair. There was 

nothing for her to do unless she had possessed money 

to buy new materials to work upon ; but now, in tumb- 
ling over her husband's clothes, she missed some of 
them from a closet that served them as a wardrobe. 

Far from suspecting the truth, she said: “ Ah, poor 

Charles, he has secretly taken some of his clothes to 
| sell or pledge; secretly, because he did not wish to 
| hurt my feelings. What a good heart he has!—oh! 
a heart where one could rest in security for ever!” 
Then she came down-siairs. Again the crumpled 
letter lay in her path, again she kicked it away. 








Janet thought she had plenty of opportunity now to | 


practise patience, and learn her allotted lesson, “to 
wait /” aud with something like a newly-kindled love 
of the work, she set herself to the exercise. Noon 
passed, day waned, Jauet grew hungry, and there was 
nothing to eat; she walked about again restlessly ; 
onc? mere with her little foot twitched that soiled and 
crumpled letter out of her path. She sat down at last, 
fatizued in body, but still restless and active in mind. 
“Charles must be here now in a few minutes—I will 
stir the fire!” and jumping up, she went to the dvor 
and looked out. ‘There was no sign of him yet. But 
the hill was abrupt just at the top; though unseen, he 
might be very near. She went into the shed and 
brought a small armful of dry wood, as much as she | 
could bring. ‘The fire was very low. She laid down | 
her wood upon the hearth, and looked for something to | 


light it with. Even waste paper was scarce with her. | 


Her eyes lighted upon the crumpled letter—she picked | 
it up, and opened it to examine it previous to burning, | 


| room, stamping the snow from his boots and overalls 
| With an inarticulate cry of joy, her first impulse was 
| to spring forward, but she stood fixed upon the spo 
where she had dropped the letter; she tried to speak. 
but her heart beat too violently; she lost her streng:), 
and tottered off to the nearest chair, and sank injo jt, 
| while her father still stamped and blew, appareutl 
| paying more attention to the condition of his overalls 
| than to his little daughter. With a great effort, wit 
a sudden dart, Janet sprang forward, and was at his 
| feet, clasping his knees, burying her face agaiust Liv, 
saying: 

“Father, oh may the Lord bless you for coming. 
Father, forgive me! I do love you, so dearly! (hi, | 
am 80 glad to see you! I nearly died of joy to see yoy 
—oh, and terror too! Father, say you forgive me! | 
know by your coming that you have pardoned me, dear 
father ; but just say so!” 

“Stop Janet! Let me go, you absurd girl ; don't 
you see you are hindering me from stamping the snow 
off, and that you are getting it all over yourself, 
Leave off your nonsense, and go and get ready. Well, 
come, do you hear me? ” 

‘ Sir?” asked she, releasing her father, who imme- 
diately threw himself heavily into a chair that creaked 
under him, “Oh father! dear father! I am so sen- 
sible of your goodness—I want to hug yeu, I waut to 
kiss you, and tell you - 

“Come, Janet; no nonsense, if you please! 
get ready I said.” 

“ Get ready, sir?” 

“Yes, ready—ready! Is that distinct enough? and 
be quick, too, for the sun is nearly down.” 

“ Ready for what, my father?” 

“For what? Why to return with me to the Limes, 
where we will see if we can keep a closer watch on you 
than we did two years ago, and see if we cannot try to 
prevent you from running away any more.” 

Janet's pale cheek flushed at this indignity, and her 
face assumed a puzzled and troubled expression—she 
did not move of course. 

“Come, come, will you hurry? It isa long ride 
| from here, and we have no moon. I have brought 
Seafoam, and a stuffed and quilted saddle-cloth for 
your accommodation. I have a constitution of iron 
and adamant to stand the trials you put me to.” 

Burning shame and indignation struggled with the 
joy and love Janet had first experienced on seeing her 
father. 

“Well, well; how you try my patience! 
get ready, or will you not?” 

“Father! if I understand you as inviting me to the 
Limes, I thank you, but cannot gonow. Czarles went 
to Sidney this morning, and has not returned yet. I 
am looking for him every instant ;” andas she said this 
there suddenly darted into Janet’s heart a terrible fear, 
lest Staunton should enter while her father was in this 
insultiug mood, aud that some scene of violence would 
ensue. ‘This fear was only instantaneous, however. 
It was put to a violewt death by a cruel certainty. 

At the end of her last reply her father laughed loud 
and long. In her shame and confusion, Janet had 
stooped and picked up the crumpled letter, and was 
unconsciously turning it about, when she recoguized 
her father’s handwriting in the superscription tu Staun- 
ton. She nervously opened and rapidly devoured the 
coutents, then crumpled it in her hand, grew white as 
marble, and sank into her chair, while her father con- 
tinued his lauglier. All this transpired in a few se- 
conds. 

“So! you don’t know that your husband has run 
away and left you. Just as I always expected lim tu 
do. Iknew so long as you were a pretty girl, auda 

healthy girl, that he would stay with you; but when 

you came to this he would be off! Ha! I might have 
told you so; and now, if you want further prool— 

Here! read his own letter. ‘The fellow asked me to 
give it to you; and I do it, only because it is a good- 
bye-for-ever affair! ” 

Janet took the letter, put it in her bosom, and rose 
from her seat. 
| “Why don’t you read your letter? 
| going?” 

“ To get ready.” f 

| ‘The words were so hard and curt, the lips so white 
that spoke them, that Roland Mildred looked at his 
daughter with something approaching to intelligent 
scrutiny as she passed out. Very soon she returned in 
her riding-habit and hat. He got up. 

“My God, how white and still you are, Janet! A 
moving statue! Come along.” 

He set her in the saddle, seated her comfortably, 
gave the reius into her cold hands—pitied the little 
hands, but swore to himself that he would not evel 
press them—and they rode on down the mountaln 
path. In an hour they reached the foot, and arrived 
at the level road that lay along the banks of the river. 
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“ 
along slowly you have an opportunity.” solid. The vessel which receives it has been previously 

«| do not eare to read it.” | moistened and powdered with a red earth, to prevent 

“Ha! Is it so? Perhaps you do not care for the | the cohesion of the tallow. In hot weather the candles 
writer? Is it 80, Janet? Say that, my child, and you | made with the latter are apt to become soft, and even 
are indeed restored to your father’s heart, as well as | liquid, To guard against this inconvenience they are 
home! / sabeagy dipped into wax. 

Her blue lips parted over her glistening teeth, but | The seeds that have undergone the operation above 


she said nothing. 
by the pressure. 





a in first, father,” said Janet, and her father 
rode into the boat, and jumping from his saddle, began 
to pat and soothe his young horse. ; 

“He is restive, Janet. Afraid of rushing water; 

afraid of everything. He would be a fine horse if he 
were only spirited; however, he is scarcely well broken 
vet. Come in, Janet; you need not dismount.” 
“ But the colour had come back to her cheek, and she 
turned her horse, stooped, patted; and spoke to him; 
slightly raised herself in her stirrup, threw out and 
caught the reins back with a sudden jerk, and sped 
like lightning down the road towards John Downes, 
leaving on the wind a “Good-bye, father! I go to 
my husband!” 

“That settled it! First he thought that the horse had 
run away with her, and had looked after her in fright ; 
but before he could prepare to follow, her parting 
words reached his ear, and he, for a moment, was 
spell-bound with amazement. Then he muttered: 

“Curses on that deceitful huzzy, I say, and on all 
Eve's deceitful brood for ever and ever!” And with 
such speed as he could make, he tumbled up into his 
saddle, and started in pursuit. 

On flew Janet on her white horse—a white spirit 
gleaming through the air—a silver-white cloud driven 
by the wind. 

Roland Mildred followed on his stout horse, lashing 
and kicking, jerking and spurring; hallooing, cursing, 
and swearing—rider and horse all mixed up together 
in the tumbling struggle forward! 

On sped Janet; the gait of her beautiful horse a 
succession of flying curves so smooth and swift she 
scarcely felt the motion. She only saw the rosy nos- 
trils in the air, the silky mane blowing, the slender 
white ankles and jet black hoofs dart out in their 
lightning semicircles; she only saw the trees and rocks 
reel past! | 

“Oh! my lovely horse! you are indeed a fairy, my 
beauty, my pet!” said the silly girl, in a fever of grati- 
tude to her flying steed. with a babe scarcely more than a month old beside her. 

On rumbled, tumbled, and struggled her father , Very rich and delicate were all the appointments of the 
on his roan steed; he and his horse, a red, brown, chamber. The richest perfumes scented the air. Pic- 
noisy, discordant chaos — trotting, rearing, jumping, tures in costly frames, elegant furniture, everything 
dancing—anything but going along. that could please the eye or minister to the taste was 

“ T'his—devil— of—a—horse! he—has—a—gait— there in profusion. 
like—a—churn—dasher,—straight—up—and—down— | Yet in the midst of all this the young mother’s 
and—never—forward!” jumped syllable by syllable countenance betrayed an aching heart. She lay with 
from his jolted bosom, as the horse churned him up one white hand upon the baby’s tiny arm, as if she 
and down. Then, at a furious jerk at the bit, and feared to lose her hold upon the fragile life; while the 
plunge of the spurs, the beast sprang forward, reared other was pressed to her forehead tightly, perhaps to 
up, and in a moment he was bounced spinning in the shut out some terrible memory of pain or sorrow. It 
air, his legs and arms flying; and the next instant | was hard for that young and lovely woman, in the 
his stout form was stretched upon the road seve- | first hours of her motherhood, to lie there with such a 


MEMORY. 


WE have forgot what we have been, 
And what we are we little know; 
We fancy new events begin, 
But all has happened long ago. 
Througn many a verse life’s poem flows, 
Bat still, though seldom marked by men, 
At times returns the constant close; 
Still the old chorus comes again. 
The childish grief—the boyish fear— 
The hope in manhood’s breast that burns; 
The doubt—the transport and the tear— 
Each mood, each impulse, oft returns. 
Before mine infant eyes had hailed 
The new-born glory of the day ; 
When the first wondrous morn unveiled 
The breathing world that round me lay. 
The same strange darkness o’er my brain 
Folded its close, mysterious wings— 
The ignorance of joy or pain, 
‘That each recurring midnight brings. 
Full oft my feelings make me start, 
Like footprints on a desert shore— 
As if the chambers of my heart 
Had heard their shadowy step before. 
Se, looking into thy fond eyes, 
Strange memories come to me, as though 
Somewhere—perchance in Paradise— 
Thad adored thee long ago. R. 





THE MARYS. 








In a beautiful apartment in one of the pleasantest 


ral yards ahead, while his horse turned calmly round, | settled look of grief. And the lady who sat by her | 


and made his way towards home, apparently well | couch, and looked so tenderly upon her, seemed to 
satisfied with his performance. think so too. 
(To be continued.) The resemblance between them marked them as 
' mother and daughter; but en the lips of the elder lady 
Lager npn ening bitty | there seemed to sit a more steady and determined reso- 
THE TALLOW-TREE IN ALGERIA. lution. The younger had the cheat and small chin 
Tus remarkable tree, a native of China, and called | that betokens weakness of purpose as well as delicacy 
by botanists Croton sebiferum, or Stillingia sebifera has , of organization, but she was very beautiful. 
now been successfully acclimatized in Algeria, through | “Have you seen my husband to day, mother?” asked 
the exertions of the French Government. Its cultiva- | the invalid. 
tion on a large scale would be extremely advantageous “Only at breakfast,” was the reply. 
to the poorer classes, since it would diminish the cost * And did he speak of me or the babe ? ” 
of candles. “No, my love. He seemed depressed and thoughtful, 
A tree ten years old yields from one to two kilo- | and of course I did not interrupt his mood.” 
grammes of tallow; fifteen years later it will yieldfrom | “ Of course not, dear mother. But oh, I have such a 
three to four. It requires no care or watering. Itmay | longing to show him my child—to have him bestow a 
be planted on the roadside ; its leaves are like those of | father’s kiss upon her cheek. Oh, mother, mother, you 
the aspen ; its bark white and smooth; its seeds, of cannot know what a terrible thing it is for me to lie 





almost hemispherical form, are covered with a waxy | here, with the consciousness that my husband's affec- 


substance. tions, once so devoted, are now alienated from me, and 
In the Island of Chusan large quantities of oil and I powerless to bring: them back. And, more than all 

tallow are extracted from its fruit, which is gathored in | this, the feeling that this poor babe is not to know a 

November or December, when the tree has lost all its ; father’s love. It is dreadful.” 

leaves. The twigs bearing the fruit are cut down and } 4 Hush, Mary! You must not grieve in this way. 

carried toa farm-house, where the seed is stripped off Providence will open some way to make you happy 

and putintoa wooden cylindrical box, open at one end, | yet. Believe me, the innocent cannot be permitted to 

and pierced with holes at the opposite one. ‘he box | suffer always.” 

is then suspended in a cylindrical kettle containing | “Thanks, dearest mother. That word comforts me; 


water, and the diameter of which differs but little from , for surely I am innocent of aught against him, in word | 
that of the box, ‘Lhe water is then made to boil, and | or look or deed. ‘True, I was light-hearted and happy | 


the steam, penetrating into the box, softens the seeds, | in my first year of married life,as I well might be; but 
and facilitates the separation of the tallow. After about it was because he made my life a fairy dream, taking 
4 quarter of an hour’s exposure to steam, the seeds are | from it all common cares, and surrounding me with 
poured into a stone mortar, where they are stirred gay and cheerful companions. If I ever seemed too 
about until all the tallow has been separated in a semi- | light and frivolous then, he should have told me. I 
liquid state. It is afterwards poured into a cylinder / would have obeyed him, to the death of all other friend- 
with a hole in the bottom, through which it is driven ships. Nothing would have been too great a sacrifice 
by the action of a press. It comes out perfectly white, to have secured his approbation.” 


Vhvy don’t you read your letter now? As we go | free from all husks and impurities, and soon becomes | 


They had now reached the ferry- | described are pounded, and oil is extracted from them 
y i ’ 


houses in Marseilles,a young mother lay upon a couch, | 


The conversation was interrupted by a summons for 
the elder lady to the library, where some person was 
awaiting her. Hastily calling the attendant from an 
ante-room to wait on the invalid, she descended, not 
without a beating heart, for matters seemed in this 
family to have taken a strange and unaccountable 
turn, as puzzling to herself as it was grievous te her 
daughter. 

Madame La Tour, the lady who had just left the bed- 
side of her daughter, was the widow of a perscn who 
held a small place under the Governor of Marseilles, and 
| who had died ten years before, leaving her and a little 
| girl, with but scanty means to carry out the mode of 
| life to which he had accustomed them. 

Mary grew up a beauty anda genius. Her varied 

charms of mind and person gained her a passionate 
| admirer in’ Monsieur Frangoise Foyers, a gentleman 
twelve or fifteen years older than herself, whose wealth 
enabled him to dispense with any on the part of his 
bride. Mary was scarce sixteen when she married him, 
She loved him with a true, hearty affection, altogether 
different from the sickly sentimentality so rife in 
France. 

There was short wooing. He made up his mind 
upon the strength of her beauty and accomplishments, 
and she made up hers upon his apparent nobleness and 
goodness. Both obtained what they expected. But 
sometimes there are additional qualities in both hus- 
band and wife, that are all unseen before marriage, and 
that work woe and misery afterwards. In the innocent 
gaiety of her heart, Mary talked and laughed with her 
husband's friends, perfectly unconscious that it could 
ever be called flirting. And Monsieur Foyers held a prin- 
ciple in his breast which militated very strongly against 
this foible of his wife, and which he would have been 
surprised to hear named as jealousy. He forgot that 
others admired his wife for her beauty, her wit, her 
gaiety of heart and cheerful temper, without wishing 
to appropriate her. He could not not endure to have 
her addressed by any one; and the result was a per- 
petual discord—she maintaining her right to cheerful 
conversation with gentlemen who visited at the house, 
and he forbidding her to say more than the coldest 
etiquette permitted. 

His sister, Madame Mary Foyers, had become 
widowed about the time of his marriage, and he en- 
treated her to take up her abode at his house. His wife 
' seemed charmed at the proposal, and welcomed her 
warmly. She was a lady of strong judgment, and she 
| immediately saw that, although everything that wealth 

could buy or affection suggest was lavished upon the 
wife, there was still “a skeleton in the house.” Both 
parties soon gave her their confidence; and, knowing 
her brother's peculiar foible, she represented to him 
how unjust he was to a young and artless creature like 
Mary. 
| He was irritated, and his sister refused to stay in his 
house any longer, feeling that she could do no good 
and might harm the cause she favoured. That very 
night she had intended to confide to her brother an 
affair which nearly concerned herself. She had become 
secretly engaged to a gentleman who had buried his 
wife several years before, and who had one child, a son, 
who was now in India, where the boy’s mother had 
died. ‘The father wised to be married before he went, 
| and take his bride with him; but this she had positively 
| declined. When her brother showed anger at her, she 
refrained from telling him her secret. ler lover, Mon- 
sieur de Roye, had already sailed for India. 

At Monsieur Foyers’ house matters grew worse and 
worse every day, until thealtercations became intolera- 
ble to both parties; yet neither would yield. Mary 
went out more than ever, and grew more and more 
reckless of her husband’s opinions. When he came 
home and found her absent, he was nervous and dis- 
pirited, and when she at length returned, he was 
unreasonable and irritated by her cool mode of receiv- 
ing his reproaches. One day, in her absence, he entered 
her dressing-room, and found a letter addressed to 
| Madame Mary Foyers, which the maid had just placed 
| there. It was in a gentleman’s handwriting that it 
| was directed; and in a fit of passionate jealousy, he did 
what he would have been ashamed to do another time 
| —he opened the letter. It was from India. The laa- 

guage was lover-like—nay, passionate. It bewailed 
the writer’s absence from one so beloved, assured her of 
' his undying attachment, and spoke with rapturous 
fondness of a reunion. 
| The last clause was especially unfortunate. The 
question “ Does Monsieur Foyers suspect our secret, 
| think you?” operated like an electric shock upon the 
unhappy reader. 

Forgetting that his sister bore the same name as his 
wife, and not knowing that she had a lover in India, 
his rage was all directed toward the unconscious object 
| of his jealousy. Before he could summon courage to 

speak to her, she was taken violently ill, and a little 
' child was born. Day after day glided away, in which 
he never entered her room, nor even inquired for her 
health. Her mother came and watched that lonely sick 
| bed; but the poor woman herself, amazes and alarmed 
| at the strange pass to whic the housekold aifuirs had 
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arrived, was despondent and sadly unfit for the sick 
chamber. 
. . * * * . 

When Madame La Tour descended to the library, 
she found M. Foyers awaiting her with a folded letter 
in his hand, which he held toward her, and desired her 
to read. She glanced at the superscription, and then 
perused the missive with a heightened colour and a 
hand that shook so violently that it was with difficulty 
that she could read the words. She finished reading, 
and then looked up at M. Foyers, as if for explana- 
won. 

‘You see there, my dear madam,” he said, in reply 
to her questioning look, “the solution of my strange 
neglect of your daughter since her confinement. I 
found this in her dressing-room the day before, You 

um judge what I thought of it, and whether Iam 
like ly tu ove rlook it. ‘lhe child 1 will never see. But | 
its unhappy mother may be reclaimed, and I shall bear 
her from the scenes in which she has become cor- 
xupted. I will devote my life to her reformation. It 
will make me rejoice if J can bring her back to the 
point from which she has so terribly diverged. I shall 
leave Marseilles, taking her with me. To you, madam, | 
J entrust the child, You shall have ample means to do 
all that you would wish. If care and watchfulness will | 
restore your daughter to the position she has lost, be- 
lieve me that it will be no fault of mine that she is not | 
cured,” 

Ivor Madame La Tour listened in dismay to this 
epeech. True, her daughter seemed to have deserved 
lier lusband’s wrath, and the letter seemed to destroy 
svhat little hope she might have had of her. But she 
was her child—and what human heart ever despairs of 
its own ? 

*] can make you no reply,” she said, in a voice in 
which sobs were mingled with the words, “ until I 
have seen Mary. Perhaps slie can unravel this sad 











oa 


mystery. 

™ By no means speak to her now, madam! Her life 
would be the forfeit, if she were told this in her present 
state of weakness. Leave all to me. I will do what is 
best for her, for you and the child. You shall know my 
intentions vefore I go. One thing only I demand of 
your friendship, and that is to take the child as your 
own. I am serious when I say that I will leave it 
with a stranger, unless you keep it. And on the faith 
oi uw true man as you know me to be, 1 promise to make 
no use of the bitter knowledge I have acquired, that 
is not for the good of her who has so wofully deceived 
me.” 

What could he say more? Madame La Tour bowed 
to the stern-looking necessity that seemed to stare her 
in tie face, and promised to do her best to the litile 
worse than orphaned child. 

ln two weeks more they were on board a ship, bound 
to England. ‘The carriage which had brougit the pale 
young mother to the whari, had brought also the child 
and its grandmother; but when she looked around for 
them on the deck, they were nowhere to be seen. Fast 
and far the swiit slup was speeding along. Mary, 














seated on the deck ou a pile of cuslions, believed that 
her mother had taken the child below ou account of 
tl ler husband approached her. It was the 
tivst time she had seen him siuce the morniug before 


he breeze. Her 
her babe was born. Her heart beat audibly, and her 
head grew dizzy 
low, culm voice, as if det rnined to restrain himself, 
he reproached her with absolute guilt toward him. Sle 
Jisteued, but for worlds she could nut have auswered. 
Her very heart seemed dying within her, and she 
fainted and fell back upon her cushions. Aiter she re- 
wived, he renewed the subject, but the same dead si- 
lince prevailed. No word would she utter. The ship 
arrived in Liverpool. Mary was still silent. Her hus- 
baud took her to a splendid house, and surrounded her 
with every comfort; but he was powerless to break the 
spell that hung over her. 

His own feelings were indescribable. Perhaps they 
avere akin to those of some wicked magician, who sees 
the fate he has prophesied for others recoiling upon 

At all events, he began to believe that, in 
*xplicable way, Mary was innocent of what he 
had deemed was righteously charged upon her. Some- 
thing of this he intimated to her, and said she had now 
a chance to clear herself from the imputation of guilt, 
if she wished. He might as well have talked to a stone 
She cnuly turned her head wearily aside, as if tired of 
the ever-recurring subject to which she was doomed to | 
listen. 

She never went out; never read or worked; took no 
notice of anything that happened in the house ; seemed 
neither pleased nor annoyed when he came in, This 
terrible indikerence worried and distressed her hus- 
baud. It seemed to bar her perpetually from the good 
he designed for her. Alas! he had not calculated the 
depths of that tortured heart. Before she had been six 
months in England she was insane. 

* > » 


y as he came and sat near her. Ina 
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Meantime, Madame La Tour had continued to re- 


», in Marseilles. Her remit- 


tances came puuctually, and through them she was | 


fea sir ioe, 
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enabled to bring up her grandchild in a way corre- 
sponding to that to which she would have been 
accustomed had she remained with her parents. 


She grew up pretty and amiable, never knowing |, 


that she had any relatives except her kind grandmother, 
whom slie dearly loved. 

All at ouce madame’s health, which had been singu- 
larly good, began to fail; and then she felt it was im- 
perative in her to acquaint her with her history. Mary 
was now fifteen—almost sixteen. She told her all, 
from the commencement, and added that if she should 
be taken from‘ler, she wished her to seek her parents 
in England. 

So, when Madame La Tour at last paid the debt of 
nature, Mary found her way to England, and stood one 
morning before her father in his own breakfast-room. 
The pale cheek wore a crimson flush as she presented 
him with the last letter that her grandmother ever 
wrote. She waited modestly until he had read it. He 
looked long at the beautiful young girl. A resemblance 
to a darling sister, long since dead, mingled with that 
of Mary La Tour, as she was when he first saw her, 
interested and agitated him. Natureasserted her right 
in his heart. He clasped the fair creature in his arms, 
and whispered: ‘“ Yes, I am indeed your father.” 

She had not counted upon this. Her grandmother 
had warned her to expect nothing from him but a bare 
protection against the world, and it nearly overcame 
the sensitive girl. 

3y an almost imperceptible transition, M. Foyers 
found himself talking to her with affectionate fami- 
liarity, and it was not long before he mentioned her 
mother’s unhappy state. 

“ Yet who kuows,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ what 
change your presence may not effect upon her? Come 
with me, and let us try this new balm to a wounded 
mind. Oh, that I had done it before!” 

He led her up-stairs, to a room filled with every 
luxury that art could fashion. Beyond, was the open | 
door of a bed-chamber, with rich hangings and orna- 
ments. On the bed lay a pale but beautiful woman, 
whom Mary knew must be her mother. At this sight 
she leaned more heavily on the arm of her father, who 
felt and acknowledged the act by a gentle pressure. 

The soft, sweet eyes of Madame Foyers opened upon 
her child with wonder. 

“ Who is this, Francoise, whom you have brought to | 
see me?” 

“ Whom would you most desire to see?” he asked. 

“Who? How can youask? Is it not. of my child 
that L am perpetually dreaming by night and thinking 
by day?” 

“ And what if I tell you that this is she ? ” 

“] should not believe you. You would not separate 
a mother and her child for so many years, and then | 
bring them together.” 

“But indeed this is your little Mary, grown to 
womanhood. Is she not lovely?” And unable to 
sperk longer, from emotion, M. Foyers left the room. 

When he returned, after gaining some composure, he 
found the mother and daughter clasped in each other's 
avins; the invalid apparently in full possesion of her 
reason. She had been gradually recovering for some 
months, and the sudden joy seemed to have compieted 
the cure. 

hor some time, however, there was still a painful re- 
straint between her parents, that troubled and per- 
plexed the young girl. With either of them, when 
alone, she felt perfectly free and unembarassed; but 
when both were present, there was a certain sumething 
that clouded their intercourse, 

One morning, M. Foyers was surprised by some visi- 
tors who sent in their names as Mr, and Mrs. De Roye. 
Not knowing any one of the name, he was excessively 
puzzled, but went, without delay, to join them in the 
drawing-room. As he entered, the lady sprang up to 
meet him. Years lad flown lightly over that calm face, 
and showed him the sister he had once loved, and from 
whom he became estranged. All his fond brotherly 
love shone in his countenance as he warmly welcomed 
her. She then turned to present to him her husband, 
Mr. De Koye. Her brother started. Surely that was the 
name that had wrought such woe to him—the very 
namie appended to that fatal letter! 

Explanation succeeded explanation; and in the 
course ef the conversation, some casual mention was 
made of a lost letter that had never reached tle 
lady. 

“IT had no doubt,” said Mrs. De Roye, “that it was 








| sent to your house, dear brother, after I left it; but; 


when 1 returned irom my journey, which I took at 


| that time, I found, to my surprise, that there were only 


strangers there. Since then, until we landed on these 
shores, I have found it impossible to learn your abode.” 

A new light sprang to the mind of M. Foyers. He 
took from his pocket a worn letter, and presented it to 
his newly-found brother-in-law. 

“ This is my letter, Mary!” said her husband. “ How | 
much of vexation should we heve been spared had you 
received it!” 

“Talk not of vexation! ” exclaimed M. Foyers. “ To’ 
me, this letter has brought years of unalleviated misery. | 


It was addressed, as I truly believed, to my wifg. 
and you remember, Mary, my jealous fears. Indeed 
they drove yeu from my house, to my sincere regret.” ’ 

“Yes, I well remember. But, my dear brother, you 
have been terribly punished, if, all these years, you have 
believed so wrongly of poor Mary. Where is ghg? 
Is she living ? and, if so, why have you not called her 
to welcome us?” 

Poor M. Foyers! He could with difficulty relate to 
his sister the manifold woes of his once happy hoxge- 
hold; yet he most gratefully recurred to the recent ye. 
turn of his daughter, aud the blessed change in his 
wife's condition, 

He went to acquaint the latter with his sister's 
coming; and soon the De Royes had the happiness of 
being admitted to her room. She had been reading the 
letter which her husband had now, for thie first time, 
shown her; aud her heightened colour told how it had 
affected her. 

In that distressed household there was peace at last, 

Father, mother, and child were reunited in the hap- 
piest of bonds; and thenceforth no discord troubled 
their sweet repose. 

“ At even-tide there was light.” Madame La Tow’s 
prophecy was true. Mary was not always to suffer, 

W. B. 0, 





GTPSIES. 


IF the gipsy is at liberty to choose his food, he eats 
very fat meat. Dainties for him are hedgehogs, squir- 
rels, foxes, chickens, goslings, and ducklings. He 
always has fish-hooks and lines about him to capture 
poultry, and now and then he throws it out to linen 
hung up todry. The hedgehog is captured with dogs 
trained for the purpose, abundantly filled with garlic 
or onions, and roasted on a spit over a bright fire, or 
else boiled with vinegar and onions. The fox, on the 
other hand, must lie for several days in running water 
before it can be baked in a hole heated with hot ashes 
and covered with leaves and earth. Dandelion is em- 
ployed as salad, and prepared with vinegar, milk, and 
coarsely-shredded onions. Spirits are indispensable 
with gipsies of every age and both sexes, and even 
children are habituated to them at the earliest age. 
The most immoderate daily consumption of spirits does 
not appear to do the gipsy any harm, and merely in- 
toxicates him temporarily. He smokes, snufis, chews, 


| and eats tobacco. A gipsy will eat with great pleasure 


the entire contents of a snuff-box as well as a goat 
can. 

These people have but a few illnesses, as they are 
hardened frem their earliest youth by wiud and storm, 
frost aud heat, hunger and thirst. They regularly die 
a natural death of gradual decay, unless they lose their 
life through some accident. 

In all Eurupean countries the gipsy displays the 
same moral character, the same habits, and the same 
vices. Although abseut and inattentive, the gipsy is 
clever and cunuing, endowed with rare powers of ob- 
servation and good sense, if he have no school training. 
He is a spy by birth, and has frequently been employed 
for that purpose. Although swayed by fear and cow- 
ardice, he easily becomes impudent and coarse; but 
thea directly afterwards courteous, obliging, and even 
cringing. Ie is naturally very covetous, extravagant, 
and luxurious; but at the same time capable of the 
greatest privations when circumstances demand it. He 
is so kind to his children as to display weakness. He 
is ignorant of any sense of honour. Hatred of work 
and laziness, frivolity and mendacity are, with crueity 
to animals, his usual faults; gratitude and devotion to 
benefactors his most striking virtues, 

The gipsies have various ways of earning a liveli- 
hood. ‘The first of these is music, for which they 
possess an exiraordinary talent. They are trained to 
it from their youth up, play the fiddle in a masterly 
way, and even contrive to draw admirable sounds from 
the Jew’s-harp. ‘Their own music is melodious, fiery, 
wild, stormy, and then again tender, soft, and melan- 
choly, As black and lock smiths they enjoy a well- 
founded reputation; they are clever in every sort of 
wire-work, and carve wood excellently. If they learn 
a trade, they only practice it under compulsion, and as 








‘a parergon. They carefully avoid any task which de- 


mands extra exertion. Owing to their agility and 
lightness, they make excellent tight-rope dancers. 
they are rarely seen on the stage, but manage puppet- 
shows very cleverly. 








Sxow ON THE GRAMPIANS.—'I'ravellers by the In- 
verness and Perth Railway on Monday (the 19th) had 
the pleasure of wituessing the mighty chain of the 
Grampians enveloped in their winter mantle. Fresh 
snow has been seen on the highest peaks for a fort- 
night past, but only on Sunday were the vast shoulders 


| of the other mountains visited with the approach of 


winter, a great fall having taken place on that day and 
continuing over Monday with much severity. In some 


| of the more exposed situations, the snow lies within 


about sixty yards of the railway line, and at no great 
distance to the depth of a foot or two. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHARING CROSS 
RAILWAY. 


stones,” is a proverb which must have suggested itself 
to the mind of some observing sage or philosopher who 
never dreamt of Crystal pe railway stations, 
The sense in wich we ave taking the proverb, how- 
ever, is not allegorical but literal; for what should we 
do, in these days of enterprize and material progress, 
without glass? Without iron we might continue in 
the stereotyped path of our forefathers, and construct 
the frameworks of our large public buildings of timber; 
but they would lack both the lightness and the clegance ; 
the airiness, and the grace which they generally possess 
when made of iron, set off with all the ornamental 
tastefulness of mechanical skill and proportion. 
of these two materials that the roofs of most of our 
largest railway stations are now formed, and the accom- 
panying engraving represents the present appearance 
of the roof of the new Charing Cross Railway Station, 
announced to be opened this month (November). 











The span of this beautifully proportioned roof, which, | 


when seen under the influence of a elear day and a 
blue sky, produces a highly pleasixz effect, is one 
hundred and seventy-one feet externally, and its height 
is about ninety. It has fifteen principals, each weigh- 
Ing about forty tons. When it is completed, the general 
supposition is, that it will be the handsomest station in 
the metropolis. Coming across the bridge from ‘the 
Surrey side of the Thames, there are four lines of rails, 
until we arrive at the riorth tower, which stands on the 
bridge, and where they begin’ to spread and open out, 
fan-li <e, until they terminate in seven lines at the 
Station. In approaching this point the coup d'eil is 
very fine, especially when taken in connection with the 
Mmumense span of the glass-covered arch which fronts 
the river. We have seen several illustrations of the 
most remarkable wrought-iron roofs executed for rail- 
way stations, and this, in our opinion, equals the most 
beautiful of them. In effect, they are all light and 
elegant, though costly; but it ison account of their 
being possessed of these artistic qualities, and from 
their being free from the danger of warping were they 
constructed of complicated assemblages of timber, such 
as must be used in roofs of large span, that the prefer- 
ence Is now generally given to iron over wood roofs 
for railway sheds, in which the principals are always 
exposed to view, and to the direct action of the atmo- 
sphere, The drawback to iron roofs, however, is that 
the Steam and smoke from the locomotives, have a 
deteriorating influence upon them; and on this account 
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! they cannot be-used where the locomotives in steam are 


| likely to remain long under them. 


The contractor for the whole of this line is Mr. 
pa Se nig 4c Whythes, and the designer of the bridge is Mr. Hawk- 

THose who live in glass houses should never throw | shaw: the resident engineer is Mr. Staunton, and the 
| superintendent of the building department of the works 


is Mr. Sharp. 
—_— 


THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. 





CHAPTER VIL 
WHITE-CLOUD’S VISIT, AND WRITING IN THE SAND. 
A rorrsicuT passed ere Maurice Rutherford was 


| his comrades, who, having secured a new guide, were 
| preparing to resume their journey. 

| It was on an autumn day that he and Jessie Reed 
| left the cabin, and strolled across the prairie, now and 
| then pausing to gather the rich, wild asters, and the 
| blood-red spikes of the liotris. At length they stopped 


by a dwarf sumach, which, like the bush of the olden | 
. ’ ? | 


time, “ burned, but was not consumed.” 


| the girl; “I promised father I would return soon.” 
“Phen by this ‘burning bush,’ we must part,” re- 
plied Rutherford “Since I have been in your cabin, 


you have hada chance to pay a thousandfold the debt | 


you fanciel you owed me; I shall miss my gentle 

nurse, my pleasant companion.” 
A sail smile flickered over her face, as she re- 

joined : 

* And I shall miss my patient and my friend. My 

’s zone.” 

here will be merrier work by-and-bye, when Mr. 
Marston comes to claim his bride, and you go down 
to St. Paal'’s to be married. and spend your honey- 
moon!” 

| The faint smile faded from Jessie’s features; and 
her lips quivered as she replied: 

“ Perhaps, I shall take the veil, and live and die the 
j bride of Good-bye.” 
| “Good-bye, Miss Reed; in this strange life, there is 
| one consolation—if we do not understand each other 

here, we shall in the land of the hereafter.” 

He spoke with strong emotion, and the girl trembled 
from head to foot; they clasped hands, exchanged a 
long, wild look, and parted. 

The pioneer’s daughter had gone but a short dis- 
| tance, wien she met Waldo Marston, mounted on his 
| fine bay, and looking pale and thin. The glance of his 
| eye, the bitter smile hovering about his lip, boded no 
good, and she endeavoured to prepare herself for the 


iti 





Heaven. 








sufficiently convalescent to leave the garrison, aul join | 


“This must be the extent of my ramble to-day,” said | 











storm of passion, which she Imew was just ready to 
burst upon her. 

“ Good morning,” 
with you in my absence?’ 

“We have passed through some tr 


he began—* how goes the world 


ving scenes.” 
faltered Jessie, her tone and the suspicious moisture im 
her eyes betraying her emotion. 

“Yes, bnt the most trying scene, I fancy, was part 
ing with the young villain yonder!” And he pointed 
to the fast receding form of Rutherford. 

“Villain!” echoed Jessie, with a woman’s pride and 
spirit ; “how dare you call hima villain?” 
“ He deserves the name, if evera man did; I leave 
| my betrothed wife for a season, and return to find » 

chance acquaintance, a mere adventurer, making love 
to her!” 

“Tt is false!” retorted the girl. 
is not a declared lover of mine!” 

© And if he were—what then ?” 

“ What then, sir? Ishould be proud and happy 
acknowledge what I confess to you now, that 1 sin- 
hat 1 believe 
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Maurice Rutherford 
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cerely love my brave, young deliver 
him all the most exacting woman could ask!” 
Marston’s serpent-like eyes blazed; a sudden glow 


rose to his cheek, and it was fearful to hear his vaths. 

| “Mad girl,” he cried, “your father shail be called to 
account for permitting this Rutherford to stay beneath 
his roof! Hé shall answer for you; and himself also. 
There he is, with his rifle and his dogs. Come, I sy.” 
| Like an automaton, Jessie Reed walked beside him, 
| till they encountered the pioneer, with a brace of wild 
| ducks, and two or three pigeons he had just shot. 

| “Reed,” shouted Marston, “I thought you under- 
| stood me better than to trifle with me in this fashion.” 

“ What do you mean, Marston ? ” 

The infuriated man uttered an oath, adding: 

“ You shall know: three years ago your daughter, 
at the age of fifteen, was solemnly betrothed to me, 
and I cannot believe that the circumstances of our be- 
trothal can yet have faded from your memory.” 

Horace Reed's face blanched, a sharp spasm con- 
tracted his features, and his voice was hollow and un- 
natural, as he gasped the single word: 

“No!” 

“ Was it not strange, sir, that on returning from my 











recent tour I should see her strolling with a younz 
| man, who was, according to your own account, a 
| Stranger four weeks since? Nay, more—she, my 


affianced wife, loves this adventurer!” 
“Impossible! You are jealous, Marston.” 
“She has confessed as much to me.” 








Jessie’s warm blush and drooping eye might have 
been incontrovertible proof of the charge but still. 
Horace Reed asked : 
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“Can this be true, child?” 

“TI will tell you what has never been breathed to 
Maurice Rutherford, father; my whole heart is his. 
If L were his betrothed bride to-day, I should be the 
happiest girl in the wide world.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Marston, “ you credit the story 
now—what say you, Horace Reed ?” 

“Forget Rutherford!” he replied, huskily; “ina 
few weeks you will be Mr. Marston’s wife!” 

“T would sooner lie down in the grave, father! 
Both of you know my feelings, and if I am forced into 
a marriage from which my soul revolts, God will 
avenge the wrong!” 

There was such solemnity in her tone and look, 


that Horace Reed was moved, almost awed by those | 
thrill ing words, but Marston’s stern visage did not | 


solten. 

“Miss Jessie has some romantic notions,” he ob- 
served; “but when she has had a few years’ expe- 
rience she will be wiser, I am certain. 
keep you longer at present; you can hasten home if 
you like, and when your father and I have briefly dis- 
cussed matters, we will follow you.” —__ 

With an unsteady step, the girl threaded the prairie 


grass till she reached the cabin-door, then sank down | 


upon the threshold, and abandoned herself to a passion 
ot tears. A moccasined foot pattered near ‘her, a 
voice musical as the summer wind when it breathes 
through the pine-boughs murmured— 

“ Why does the prairie-rose droop? Why does the 
white maiden weep ? ” 

Jessie looked up and saw the lithe form and the 
dusky eyes of Meda. 

“Oh, Meda,” she exclaimed, “Iam very wretched! ” 

A brown band dropped, like an autumn leaf, on 
Jessie’s bowed head, and there was a touching pathos 
in her tenes, as she went on— 

“Grief creeps into the pale-face’s cabin as well as 
the Indian girl’s lodge. Meda was near the réd bush 
ou the prairie; she saw the white brave when he iooked 
into your eyes; she heard his voice—it was sad, sad 
as a warrior’s death-hymn.” 

A fresh gush of tears answered her, and she con- 
tinued— 

“ Meda read his heart, for she has a quick, Indian 
eye; she knows he loves you, and would fain see the 
prairie-rose blossom in his own lodge far away towards 
the rising sun. It was hard for you to leave him there, 
and think you might meet him no more, till you both 
go to the hunting-grounds beyond the grave!” 

“ Meda, you have spoken the truth,” murmured the 
girl; you have been kind to me in my hour of need; 
your sympathy makes you seem strangely near to me.” | 

There was a brief silence, during which the two sat 
with arms interlocked; then the Sioux maiden said: | 

“My white sister's heart turns from the stranger, 
who met her but now on the prairie? ” | 


We will not | 


“What brings the White Cloud of the Sioux to a| 


settler’s cabin?” 


A bitter smile curled the intruder’s lip, as she re-— 


plied: 


| “he Indian huntress has struck the trail of a) 
prairie wolf; she fancies he means to den in the | 


pioneer’s wigwam! ” 
She paused, her fierce eyes glittering, her breath 


| coming in short and sudden gasps; then, clutching | 


| Jessie’s arm, she asked: 

“ Was it not Waldo Marston you met to-day on the 
| prairie?” 

“ Yes,” was all Jessie could find voice to say, in her 

surprise and dread. 

“ Never fear; ‘tis he I am pursuing.” 

“ He will be back soon—will you wait for him ? ” 

The woman shook her head, and Jessie resumed: 

“TJ will be the bearer of any message you may wish 

to leave.” 

White Cloud made a deprecating gesture, and as the 
| three perceived Marston on the way to the cabin; the 
two Indians disappeared, and Jessie hastened into the 
hut. 

On dismounting, Marston’s keen eye perceived the 
message, which the mysterious Sioux had traced. with 
| the barb of an arrow in the sand: outside the door- 

“White Cloud has been here! White Cloud is on the 
| watch!” 
| At the sight of these rude characters, the bold 
villain quailed, but in a few moments he regained his 
| self-control, and exclaimed, as he effaced the words: 
| White Cloud indeed! She would be more fitly 
| named the Black Wolf! Thus I will blot her out 
from the face of the earth, if she crosses my path 
| again.” 








The next instant he strode into the cabin, and mov- 
ing to the girl, wound his.arm about her, and said in a 
| low and really musical tone: 
| Jessie, dearest, allow me to apologize for my out- 
break this morning. I had been detained from you by | 
, an accident; as I told you; andywhen I saw you on the 
| prairie with Mr. Rutherford, I forgot what was due io | 
myself and you. My lan 6 was harsh, unwarrant- 
| able, and I would give worlds to recall it. May I hope 
for the pardon Imost Humbly crave ? ” 

“T should not be a true woman if I refused to grant 
it.” 

“ A thousand thanks,” exclaimed Marston; “I have 
been talking with your father, and he has assented to 
my proposition of an early marriage; it is now Septem- 
ber; when the winter’s snow falls ou the prairies, I | 
trust I shall see you mistress of my home.” 


—= 
Never during her whole lifetime had Jessie Read 
| seen her father thus moved; all that was Senerous ip 
her nature was aroused, and gliding to him, she un- 
| clasped his clenched fingers, and smoothed the damp 

iron-grey hair from his brow. , 

“Then, father,” she said, softly, “though it shoul 
break my heart, I will be his wife.” 

“You are my good genius, Jessie,” was the reply 
and then the two parted; but Horace Reed kept g 
long vigil, while the prairie wolves howled around his 
cabin, and’the heavy tramp, tramp, tramp of a herd of 
startled buffaloes sounded through the autumn night, 





CHAPTER VIIL 
THE PRAIRIE IN FLAMES. 


Wuen Maurice Rutherford reached the cam ping. 
ground of his party, he was y welcomed by his 
comrades, and presented to several new accessions, byt 
his gaze soon fastened on a person standing at a short 
distance. He was a man of herculean size, but hig 
figure was very symmetrical, and his stalwart form had 
the supple’ grace of an Arab’s. His features were of 
Roman cast; the aquiline nose, with its arched nos- 
tril; the high, broad forehead and the firm lip, together 
with the keen flash of his falcon eye, bespeaking not 
only power, will and purpose, but courage and 
endurance, He was clad after the ion of the 
Peribinese, in a coarse, blue coat, gay with huge brass 
battons, and girded at the waist with a long, red sash; 
loose trowsers of bison-skin; Indian moccasins, and 
a jau cap, from which fell the masses of 
wavy hair that lent a picturesque aspect to his whole 


ure, 

“Who is that man?” asked Maurice Rutherford of 
Dean Hollingsworth, who stood near. 

“ Nelson, our new guide. How do you like him?” 

“ Exceedingly—his face is not a mere blank; it has 
a story to tell.” 

“Ha! ha? and so have most of these hunters and 
voyagers; if a book should be written, detailing the 
incidents.of one Red River or Rocky Mountain guide, 
*pwould be criticized as overdrawn. By Jove! some of 
them can rehearseevents which do not fall far short of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, and keep truth on 


| their side too.” 


“T do not doubt it, and I shall expect much enjoy- 
ment from Nelson, when we gather round the camp- 
fire.” 

* Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, Ruther- 
ford; the man is as reserved as William the Silent. 


The girl started, and lifting her eyes to his, said | We've tried every means in our power to get him to 


earnestly : 


| spin us a long yarn, spiced with stirring adventure, 


“Do not persist in this, Mr. Marston ; think.to what | but to no purpose.” 


a life we should both be doomed! you might place me | 
in a palace; you mightsurround me with every luxury, 


At this juncture Nelson’s eyes wandered to the two 
young men, and what had been intended as a casual 


“ Yes,” responded Jessie, with emphasis, “ I have told | but my heart would be-dead—I should be a living ice- | glance, settled into a fixed gaze, as it fastened on 


him and my father I would rather die than be his | 
wife; it will be worse than death to be bound toa | 
man I hate.” | 

“Let my white sister hearken,” observed Meda; “if | 
‘tis hard for her to give up Maurice Rutherford, and 
live in the hated stranger’s lodge, what can she think 
of the Sioux girl’s sorrows? From the time when she 
was a child, gathering berries, digging ground-nuts, 
and guiding her canoe across the lakes and streams, she 
loved the chieftain of her tribe. For him she braided 
up her dark hair with bright flowers by the rock 
spring: for him she put on her gayest wampum, and her 
richest moccasins. He sat by her, when the shadows 
lay cool and dim round her pleasant lodge, and told her 
the daughter of a hundred chiefs would be a fitting wife 
for him. Mooxs waxed and waned, and she dreamed 
on, till Red Wing, the Indian sorceress, warned her not 
to trust Grey Eagle, for he had learned to love a child 
of the pale-faces. Red Wing’s words were like arrows, 
dipped in poison ; they sank deep, they rankled long. 
Meda watched till she had struck his trail, and found 
where the prairie-rose blossomed! ” 

“ Oh, Meda, Meda, you suffered this, and yet you did 
not hate me!” 

No, my pale sister was not to blame; I even learned 
to love her, but I hate the Grey Eagle of the Sioux! 
A slow fire burns here!” And she laid her hand im- 
pressively above the young heart that beat with such 
wild throbs, 

* Does he know all you have told me?” 

“Wot yet. Meda can wait—there will come a time 
avhen he will understand the blight he has cast upena 
warrior’s child. 
and since I learned the truth, I cannot rest in the 
camp. Meda’s lodge has lost the charm it once wore 
for her; gay beads and the softest deerskin lie un- 
touched ; her bow is unstrung, and even her fur pillow 
is full of thorns. She likes her pony and her canoe, 
for they take her away from the wigwams of her 
people! If she can help her white sister, she will lend 


'” 


a hand at any time: 
Jessie was about to speak, when another Indian 
woman glided forward. 


Meda sprang to her feet, ex- 


Fierce blood flows through my veins, | 


berg!” 
A cynical smile curled Marston’s lip, and he rejoined : | 


Rutherford. 


“‘ He observes you to be a new-comer,” said Hollings- 


“T am willing to run my own risk; I have loved | worth,“ nothing, it would seem, eludes his gaze. You 
you too long and too well to give you up, and I do not | must be introduced to him, and then he will be satisfied 


despair of winning a return. The time will come, 
when my devotion will meet its reward; so clear the 
shadow from your brow, and let us discuss the prepara- 
tions for our wedding. Since your father’s resources 
are limited, you shall have carte blanche on my banker 
at St. Paul’s; the trousseau you will have to order 
there, asthe modistes of this neighbourhood are few and 
far between, and not the most fashionable, I can assure 
ou.” 

Thus he chatted on, and though Jessie did not enter 
into the conversation with the least spirit, she dared 
not bring down upon her another storm of passion. 
She served the noonday meal, but though Marston 
exerted his utmost efforts to be entertaining, she felt a 
painful constraint, which made the moments of that 
day seem like hours—the hours like ages. She sat 
drearily gazing out at the falling twilight, when she 
saw her father approaching, and flew to meet him. Had 
ten years passed over his head, since morring, he could 
not have changed more. His face was wan, a heavier 
shadow had settled on his brow, and every sharp line 
on the cheek and forehead, and around his well-cut 
mouth, was thrown into full relief. He scarcely spoke 
to Jessie, but stalked in, and sank wearily down ona 
rude seat in the chimney-corner. At tea, neither he 
nor Jessie exchanged a word, except when directly 
questioned by Marston, but when their guest had retired 
she crept te his side, and asked: 

“Oh, father, why do you persist in forcing me to 
marry that man?” 

“ Jessie, Jessie, my child,” cried Horace Reed, “ you 
know not what you ask. 
As he spoke he rose and paced the cabin floor, | 





his whole face. Finally he came back to her, 
and muttered: “Three years ago, Jessie, circum- 


Marston, that I was forced to promise him the only | 
remaining treasure I had! I detest him as heartily as 





claiming : 


you do, but if you do not marry him, I am lost!” 


| tion. 


that you are no outlaw, or Indian in diguise.” 

Rutherford assented, and the next moment they were 
by his side. 

“ Rutherford,” began Hollingsworth, “ it is high time 
you should make the acquaintance of Mr. Nelson, our 
new guide.” 

They shook hands, and Hollingsworth could not 
help noticing that the stramger’s cheek flushed, and his 
lip quivered. 

* What did I understand your name to be?” 

“ Rutherford, sir, Maurice Rutherford.” 

“Ay, ay, you bear such a striking resemblance to 
one, whom I served in the capacity of a guide several 
years ago, that I half-expected to find you a kinsman 
of his. Circumstances rendered our friendship peculiar, 
and you therefore will not wonder at my emotion.” 

Rutherford made some answer while the new guide 
lighted his pipe at the camp fire, and took a seat in 
Rutherford’s immediate vicinage. 

“You are the youngest of our party, I believe,” he 
at length resumed, in a voice which vibrated on the 
autumual air like the lower notes of an organ. 

“ Yes, they tell me so.” 

“ How far are you travelling ?” 

“ To the Selkirk settlement, sir, where my father has 
a large tract of land, provided his claim to it be proved. 

“Ts your father living ?” 

“ No, he died before my recollection, and my mother 
having been teld that she was receiving a fair rent 
from the lawyer, who has had the care of it, never 
troubled herself to look after it, till, ou the death of the 


You will drive me mad.” | lawyer, we learned our claim was disputed.” 


“ And you, young as you are, have undertaken to 


a wild gleam in his eyes, a vivid gleam flushing | unravel the tangled skein ?” 


“Yes, do you think it a hard task? ” 
A strange expression passed over the guide's bronzed 


tances placed me under such obligations to Waldo | and bearded face, as he replied : 


“If you knew the perils, with which you are en- 
compassing yourself, you would not ask that ques- 
Do you fancy, young man, that for an i 


. 
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stant you have counted the cost? In the first place, stances of his acquaintance with John Marsh and little | head toward the stream, when he was joined by a 
rney is full of danger; you must be made of 


» jou 
Oe af, that the sight of a grim bear, the tramp of a 


whole herd of infuriated buffaloes, a pack of fierce 
wolves, an Indian watch-fire, a band of skulking war- 
riors, or bones whitening amid the tall, rank grass will 
not chill your blood! Ther there are all the perplex- 
ing technicalities of the law before you can establish 


vour claim. As for me, I would sooner meet the 


Blanche, and when he had concluded, Nelson ob- | 
served: 
| “You both hate Waldo Marston, and therefore you | 
have a bond of sympathy. And now I will leave you, | 
| and go and take my last look-out before night closes in. | 
| Far, far off over the prairie the sky looks lurid, and | 
there may be a tornado brewing!” 
He strode onward a few paces, his falcon eyes 


sturdy horseman—it was Nelson, the guide! 

_* Away,” he cried, “or you are lost. Ford the 
river with the utmost speed, and let me take the lady, 
for after what you have undergone from the Indians, 
and otherwise, you must be exhausted.” 

“No, no!” replied the young man; “Iam strong as 


| a lion, and can care for the lady, I am sure.” 


With these words, he dashed down the bank, and 


fercest Sioux or Winnebago, than an unscrupulous at- | sweeping to the right and left, but at last he paused! with Jessie enfolded in his arms, he again forded the 


ba, already had some experience with the In- 


3.” 
- The rest of your party have told me of their ad- 
ventures—were you the gentleman who rescued a lady 
from the Sioux, and been followed by their revenge 
ever since? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“JT had heard them speak of it in general terms, but 
they never mentioned your name in my hearing. Tell 
ine the particulars again, for one feels a deeper interest 
when he has seen the hero.” 

Rutherford assented, and the new guide listened in- 


tently to his account of his party's first rencontre with | 


the Sioux, his capture, and escape through the inter- 
vention of White Cloud, and the savage hate which 


had followed him after they had taken refuge in the | 


temporary garrison. 

“[ like your spirit,” he said, laying his hand on 
Rutherford’s shoulder; “ you have the true mettle for 
border-life, and if your father were alive, he would be 
proud of you. You have shown such address thus 
far, that I begia to think you will succeed better than 
I feared with the north-western land-agents.” 

“Thank yon, sir; as you are a man of experience, 
it is pleasant to have your good opinion.” 

They continued their conversation till the camp-fire 
had burned low, and Nelson started up, exclaiming : 

“There, the shadows tell me it is midnight ; you 
must have a bit of sleep, or you will not be fit for the 
morrow’s journey. We must set out by sunrise.” 

They separated, and on reviewing the evening’s 
chat, Rutherford found that Nelson had gleaned much 
of his history, while he had told nothing of his own. 

The morning dawned in cloudless splendour over 
the prairies, and at an early hour the tents were struck, 
the mules laden, and the horses saddled and bridled. 
After a hasty meal, the party filed from their late en- 
campment, Nelson, the guide, riding somewhat in 
advance, and mounted on a superb steed. As the 
cavalcade wound past Horace Reed’s cabin, his quick 
eye marked RuthLerford’s emotion at sight of a darkly- 
beautiful face at the window. A glance, a wave of the 
hand, and the lovers, separated by a mysterious des- 
tiny, had parted—could it be for ever? This question 
flashed through Rutherford’s brain, and he was dreamy 
and abstracted the whole day. His comrades were on 
the alert for adventure, but neither stately bison nor 
antlered elk was to be seen. At length, however, they 
saw what they fancied to be a Sioux watch-fire, but it 
proved to be a false alarm; only the smoke, curling 
upwards from a rude hut, which, as Nelson informed 
the company, had been thrown together the previous 
season by a party of English sportsmen. What was 
Rutherford’s surprise, when, as he approached it, he 
espied the curly head of poor Hester's child, and the 
strange form, tangled hair, and restless eyes of John 
Marsh? Ina few moments he and Rutherford again 
— ny to face, and as they clasped hands, John ex- 
Claimed: 

“God knows Iam glad to see you once more, Mr. 
Rutherford ! ” 

“T can say the same,” rejoined the young man. “I 
felt very anxious with regard to you and little Blanche, 
when I learned you had fled! ” 

“Twas not myself when I fled from the cabin, but 
that was the lunacy of pain and sickness—you don’t 
believe I was a madman when I stood by Hester’s 
grave?” 

“No; I choose to credit your story rather than his.” 

“Well, what of him? Is he still there? ” 

P ¢ Yes, le has been absent, but he returned yester- 
ay. 
“ And does beautiful Jessie Reed love him.” 

_ “Not if I can read character, but I fancy her father 
is resolved that she shall marry him.” 

“ Blind fool, he thinks of Waldo Marston’s gold, but 
I will thwart them yet!” 

“ And do you think it is in your power?” 

“We shall see; here are the rest of your party; 
walk in, walk in, gentlemen.” 

An hour passed, and then emerging from the hut, 
which was odorous with coffee and buffalo-steak, 
Rutherford was joined by the guide. 

“ Who is that grotesque man within? ” he asked, 

_ A wanderer like us; four weeks ago he was an en- 
tre stranger, but I chanced to meet him on the prairie 
‘ive miles below the encampment, where you found us, 
and he seems quite like a friend now.” 

P “ You are answering me as cautiously as if I were a 
spy: 


Rutherford smiled, and briefly related the circum- 


and exclaimed : 

‘“*Good Heavens, the prairie is on fire! ” 

Rutherford did not speak, but his gaze wandered 
where the guide’s was fixed—yes, it was true—-the 
sky was lurid with a constantly broadening glare—the 
| fire-demon was at his work on the vast, vast prairie ! 
| At first the flames seemed like a red light in the hori- 
| zon’s verge, but as they swept on, Rutherford gazed 

appalled on the wild grandeur of the scene. Instinc- 
tively his thoughts wandered to the pioneer’s daughter, 
and he said, huskily: 

“ Oh, Jessie, Jessie, what if the flames reach you! ” 

At that moment he heard the guide exclaim to two 
or three of his party, who had gathered around him, 
and were watching the flames: 

“We are safe, perfectly safe—the river lies between 
us and the fire.” 

“Then,” observed one of the company, “ we shall 
have a tine chance to see what we have heard was a 
grand spectacle—a prairie on fire.” 

His coolness roused Rutherford, and he retorted: 

“That is cool, Griffin, but if we are safe, other lives 
are imperilled; and I cannot stand idle, and watch the 
| flames when I think of burning cabins, and terrified 
families fleeing half-maddened from their homes.” 

“ You are more magnanimous than I,” said Griffin ; 
“you brought trouble enough upon us when you 
snatched Jessie Reed from her Sioux admirer, and ’tis 
time you should learn caution!” 

“Caution!” cried Rutherford, with a curling lip, 
“vou would not talk thus if you felt human responsi- 
bility as you ought. I shall ford the river, and see if 
I cannot render some service yonder! ” 

There was a manly courage in his look and _ bearing 


| 








as he remounted his horse, forded the stream, and 
gained the verge of the fiery prairie, On, on, swept | 
that avalanche of flame, till the prairie seemed like a | 
sea of fire, in which the rank grass, the gorgeous 

autumnal blossoms, and the golden harvests of wheat, | 
here and there sown by some bold pioneer, had been 
engulfed. The red waves dashed like the roar of surg- 
ing waters when the Storm Spirit lashes them into fury, 
and amid the lurid billows the grim bear sent forth his 
fierce cry, the prairie-wolves howled, and fled with 
glaring eyeballs towards the river, the elk tossed its 
antlers and bounded aloft, and even the buffalo’s step 
grew fleet in his mad flight while clouds of pigeons 
and grouse went soaring away from the hot breath of 
the fire-fiend. 

And where all this while was Jessie, for as far as 
Rutherford’s eye could sweep, surged that ocean of 
flame? The thought of her danger was madness, and 
he resolved to risk his own life for her sake. 

The rapid progress of the flames forced him to cross 
the stream; but he sped along the opposite bank, till 





he had traversed much more than half the distance his 
company had travelled during the day. 

Night. had set in, and a blood-red moon hung above | 
the burning prairie, and the sky reflected the red glare 
below. 

Suddenly a shriek startled him—a shriek that 
sounded human; but after all it might be the cry of 
some night-bird, or a panther’s howl. He drew rein, 
and gazed intently to the westward, for that was, hoe 
fancied, the direction of Jessie’s home. 

The next moment he perceived a sight which sent 
his blood leaping through his veins in a lava-tide; a 
female figure frantically endeavouring to reach the 
river’s bank. 

Full well he knew the slender, girlish shape, the 
great, wild eyes lighting up, in such weird beauty, the 
face of Jessie Reed. 

Her lips were parched, her brow and cheek flushed, 
her hair dishevelled, and her garments singed by the 
flame. 

She was within a hundred yards of the stream, when 
she paused, and took a brief survey of her position ; 
to the right, to the left, and in the rear, surged and 
roared those lurid billows, which threatened to swallow 
her up. 

Before her lay her only chance of escape—the river 
—and even as she stood there, the flames shot along 
the bank—she was walled in by flame! Its hot breath 
fanned her cheek and brow, and singed the long, dark 
tresses floating in the wind. 

“OQ God!” she gasped, “there is no escape! I 
must meet death alone.on the prairie, but it is better to 
die here, than be Waldo Marston’s wife!” 

« Jessie,” shouted Rutherford, “once more I will 
save you!” And he boldly spurred his horse through 
the flames, snatched the half-fainting girl, and lifted 


| 
| 








her to the saddle. He had just turned his steed’s 


river. Nelson followed, but discreetly kept ata little 
distance, for he suspected this might be the veritable 
Jessie Reed, and thought he understood Maurice 
Rutherford’s heart. 

(To be continued.) 


FRESH AIR. 


Bur we we pass from sitting and day-room to bed- 
rooms. It is here that everything is done to keep in 
carbonic acid and to exclude oxygen. What with the 
smallness of some rooms, the destitution of fireplaces, 
and windows that will not open, beds with posts and 
curtains, and blinds, the bedroom may indeed be called 
the Englishman’s Black Hole. 

The insane fear of a draught, with the delusion that 
night-air is prejudicial, undoes almost everything in 
bedrooms at night which may be done by open air 
exercise or healthful occupations in the day. Thke 
sleeping-rooms of the rich are frequently kept so close 
that even domestic animals would suffer were they 
compelled to sleep in them, whilst those of the peor 
are so odious that it is almost a wonder health is ever 
found amongst their occupiers. This terrible disregard 
of the purity of bedrooms is seen everywhere: in the 
hammocks of our ships, in the cottages of our labourers, 
in the barracks of our soldiers, and in the houses of the 
opulent. The neglect of the ventilation of bedrooms 
is as common among sensible people, who flatter them- 
selves they know the value of fresh air, as among the 
helplessly poor and ignorant of our population. 

As for the injury done by other gases, that is so 
little and so exceptional that I need hardly refer to 
them. Wherever sulphuretted, phosphuretted, or car- 
buretted hydrogens appear, they are indicative of the 
presence of other matters in the air more injurious 
than themselves. I shall not, therefore, dwell on them, 
but turn to the solid particles which render the air 
impure, and with which these gases are often asso- 
ciated. 

These solid particles are so minute that they can 
only be apprehended by the microscope, and many of 
them, even by that instrument, are not sufficiently 
made out to be easily distinguished. They are derived 
from organie or inorganic sources. The organic are 
derived from living or dead animals and plants. Tho 
particles thus given off are exceedingly minute, and 
appear to be held in suspension by molecules or small 
particles of water. 

The emanations of living animals are constant. The. 
epidermis of the skin flies off into the air, as well as 
particles from the lungs in the breath, so that the air 
where large numbers of animals exist becomes charged 
with such exhalations. The human body is no excep- 
tion to the law. These particles are capable of decom- 
position, and when taken again into the living system,. 


| may be absorbed and lead to febrile disturbance in the- 


system. ‘These particles are given off from diseased 
bodies in such a state that they generate diseases in 
other bodies like those from which they have come. 
It is in this way that zymotic diseases are propagated, 
and scarlet fever, small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, 
and typhus, are all conveyed in this way. 


Drawixe Lots ror A MArriace Portioy.—On 
the day after Christmas-day there will be a gathering 
of young women in the parish of St, George’s-in-the- 


East, for the purpose of drawing lots for a marriage- 


portion of £100. The candidates must be 22 years of 
age, have been educated in Raine’s charity-school, Old 
Gravel Lane, and have continued members of the 
Episcopal Church of England. This sum was left by 
the late Mr. Raine, to be devoted to this purpose, many 


years ago, and it is said that all the girls who have- 


been fortunate enough to obtain it have married well 
and obtained respectable positions in society. 


Inp1Ans oF LowER CANADA.—We have known for 


some time that the Indians of Caughnawaga have been. 


desirous of obtaining the services of a teacher for their 
children, but it is not a French school they want. They 
say, very truly, that the business of the country is done 
in English; the persons who employ them as pilots or 
otherwise, speak English, and it is English they wish 
their children to learn. They feel very dissatisfied 
with the state of ignorance and tutelage in which they 
are kept by the priest set over them by the Church of 
Rome, and earnestly desire an English teacher. We 
were not, however, aware till now that the same feeling 
prevails among Indians elsewhere, but we are informed 
that a similar wish, and similar arguments in support 
of it, are expressed by the Indians of Green Island, 
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below Riviere du Loup, and the Indians of Gaspé. 
Will no church or missionary society undertake the 
duty of sending English teachers to these three Indian 
settlements ? 

Tire ALABAMA AND THE VANDuRBILT.—In com- 
menting on the probable consequexces of an encounter 
with the Vanderbilt, Captain Semmes spoke with 
much modesty of the power of his own ship. He said 
that although the machinery «f the Vanderbilt would 
be a good target in fighting with a steamer, it is not 
easy to escape from having a broadside. He found 
tliat ta be the case with the Hatteras. Although he 
disposed of her pretty easily, it was as much as he 
<ould do to prevent her from giving him a broadside. 
‘The plan he adopted with the Hatteras was to use his 
large Blakely gun from the stern of his ship, and that 
sun did the work. The gun is an 85-pounder, and he 
thinks that his only chance with the Vanderbilt will 
be to use it on her machinery. His opinion is that the 
Vanderbilt has very much greater speed than the 
Alabama, and that it will be impossible for him to get 
away from her. He does not intend to go aud look for 
her; but he says that if he has to fight he will do his 
dest. 








THE PRISONER OF CABEZAS. 


Tue ruins of the old castle of which the following 
legend is extant, are still standing, a dozen leagues 
from Seville. 

Many, many years ago, when Ferdinand, Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, of Lappy memory, was viceroy or 
governor of the province of Seville, the old castle of 
Cabezas was used as a state prison for offenders of rank 
and importance. 

‘Tewards sunset, one day in summer, the old jailor, 
Pacheco by name, and his pretty, black-eyed daughter, 
Rosetta, awaited in the courtyard the return of the 
jailor’s assistant or turnkey. 

“Fidelie not yet returned,” said the jailor, a little 
impatiently. “He must have been detained a long 
time at the forge.” 

“ Here he comes, father,” answered his daughter. 

A youth, apparently not over eighteen, entered the 
courtyard as she spoke. He was coarsely attired in 
the fashion of the peasants of the neighbourhood. A 
tin box, which auswered the purpose of a post-oflice, 
was suspended from a leathern belt that circled his 
waist. He bore a huge basket upon his back, and car- 
ried an iron chain in his hand. 

There was something in tie appearance of this poor 
boy which was sure to prolong the gaze of the passer- 
ky. He was slicht almost to fragility, but well-formed, 
and graceful. His features weve regular, his complexion 
x pale olive, and his crispy curls were as black as 
A large, dark, earnest eye, fringed with long 





ebony. 


lashes, lighted up his pale face, and spoke eloquently | 
of a mind and soul within. Some great sorrow had | 


heft its traces upon the lineaments of the prison boy. 
He dropped the chain upox. the pavement and sighed 


wearily, whilst the jailor aud his daughter hastened to | 


relieve him of his other burdens. 

“My poor Fidelio,” cried the jailor, with much kind- 
ness in his cearse voice, “ you have laboured hard to- 
day.” 

“ True; Iam tired,” answered the boy, in tones that 
were strangely sweet and gentle. “I thought they 
would never have finished mending that chain.” 

“Ry the mass!” exclaimed Pacheco, raising the 
chain, and testing its strength; “the prisoners will 


never succeed in breaking it again. Have you the | 


bill.” 

The boy handed it to the jailor, who examined it, 
shaking his head with satisfaction. 

“T cannet tell the reason,” he pursued, “ but since 
you have been with me, I have saved more for the six 
mouths than I did a year before.” 

“T do the best I can,” auswered the boy, modestly. 





tinued the jailor; “and every day L become more 
attached to you. 
rant of your birth and friends, still will I cherish you 
and give you my daughter for a wife—for I do believe 
you to be honest.” 

“How soon, dearest father ?” asked the blushing 
Rosetta, casting a side glance at Fidelio, and wondering 
that the intelligence did not make him as happy as 
herself. 

“As ‘soon as the governor returns to Seville,” an- 
swered Pacheco. “He pays his monthly visit shortly, 
to render an account of the prisons. ‘Till then be 
patient. Your old father will pinch himself, but you 
éhall have gold enough to purchase happiness.” 

“ Nay, Master Pacheco,” responded Fidelio, quickly ; 
“the union of two hearts is the only source of true 
happiness; and conjugal love—ah, that is the first of 
treasures! There is still, however, one which is not 
less precious to me; but all my efforts, Isee with grief, 
are not able to obtain it.” 

“A treasure? What is is?” asked the jailor, in 
surprise, 


You are unknown to me; yet, igno- 
. Oo ' 


Jaf whom we spoke, He must in one hour—die! 


]} “Your confidence,” replied Fidelio. “ Forgive me 
this reproach. T often see you return from those 
| dungeons exhausted with fatigue. Why will you not 
suffer me to accompany you? It would be gratefal to 
me to assist your labours and partake of your fatigue.” 

“ You know well that my orders are most strict,” 
answered Pacheco; “and that the heaviest injunctions 
| are laid on me not to suffer any one to accompany me 
| in my visits.” 
| “We must perform our duty, ’tis true,” responded 
| Fidelio, sadly, and with a look of disappointment ; 

“vet the fatigues daily experienced will one day 
| exhaust you.” 

“ Tt is certain I cannot long resist so many labours,” 
returned Pacheco; “the governor, notwithstanding 
his severity, must allow me to take you in my visits to 
these dungeons.” A sudden look of joy illuminated 
the face of Fidelio—it was like sunlight breaking 
through a sombre cloud. “There is, however, one to 
whom (although I can confide in you) Don Basilio will 
never suffer you to accompany me.” 
| “Isitthe prisoner of whom we speak at times?” 
asked Rosetta. 

“ The same.” 

“Has he been long confined ? ” asked' Fidelio. 

“Two years.” 
| “Two years?” repeated Fidelio, with visible agita- 

tion. 

“He must have been a great criminal!” exclaimed 
Rosetta. 

“Or must have had great enemies, which is the 
same thing,” said her father. “ We never could learn 
from whence he came, or what his name is; and often, 
as I conveyed him his slender pittance, he begged to 
speak with me. In my profession we can keep no 
secrets—I would not listen to him; but he will not 
trouble us long ? ” 

“ Why not?” demanded Fidelie, with anxiety. 

“ Orders have been given to starve him!” answered 
Pacheco, in a low whisper. 

Fidelio grew ghastly pale, and clutched at Rosetta’s 

' shoulder, as if to save himself from falling. 

| “For a month past,” continued the jailor, “Don 
Basilio has ordered me to reduce his allowance. He 
has now but two ounces of bread and a half-measure 
of water in twenty-four hours — no light but the 
glimmer of my torch—no straw to rest his wearied 
head upon—his clothes are all decayed, and his appear- 
ance is misery itself.” 

| “Oh, father! no more. Look at Fidelio! His face 

is like death, and he can scarcely stand,” cried Rosetta. 

“Do not take Fidelio there. He is not accustomed to 

such sights.” 

“No, dearest Rosetta,” replied Fidelio, striving to 
recover his composure, and forcing a smile to his lips; 
“ but in our calling we must be familiar with terrify- 
ing objects; and I have both strength and courage.” 

“Right, my boy!” said Pacheco; “I am pleased at 
your disposition. This will embolden me to ask the 
governor's permission for you to attend me in my visits 
to the dungeons.” 

The rolling of drums at this moment announced the 
' appearance of the governor. lie came into the court- 

yard, followed by a captain and a file of soldiers. 

Don Basilio, Governor of Cabezas, was a short, stout 

' man, somewhat inclined to obesity, with coarse features 
—marked by a look of malignity—reddish hair, and a 
full beard of the same colour, giving him a cunning, 
“ foxy ” appearance. 

He made a change in the sentinels, placing new 
ones, and then turned to Pacheo, saying: 

“ Where are my despatches? ” 

Pacheco handed him the tin box, and Don Basilio 
jexamined its contents. One letter did not seem to 
| please him. Let us look over his shoulder as he reads 
|it. ‘This is what it contained: 

“TJ inform you that the viceroy is acquainted that 
the prison you command contains several victims of 


¢ | arbitrary power. He sets out to-morrow'to examine | 
“ You cannot have more zeal and intelligence,” con- | 


your conduct personally. Take your precautions, and 
endeavour, if possible, to evade his researches.” 

“So,” mused Don Basilio, crumpling the letter in 
his hand, “he may know that I now hold in fetters 
that very San Lazar whom he thinks dead, and on 
whom I liave such just cause for vengeance! I ‘shall 
find means once more to deceive him.” He referred 
again to the letter. “He arrives to-day—there is no 
time to be lost.” 

Jou Basilio stationed a sentinel upon that part of 
the battlements which overlooked the Seville road, 
with orders to sound a trumpet at the first sight of the 
viceroy’s carriage, which he could easily distinguish 
by the escort; and then bade Pacheco follow him to 
| his private apartment. 


After being closeted an hour with the governor, 


Pacheco rejoined Fidelio in the courtyard. 

“Good news, Fidelio!” he exclaimed. “ The governor 
| has granted you permission to visit with me the secret 
dungeons this day.” 

“ To-day ?” echoed Fidelio, with joy. 
“Yes; and we shall begin by visiting this unknown 
'” 


—$<$—$<$—<——= 
| “Die?” Cae: 
“Die! And no vestige of his existence must ree 

main, I at first shuddered, like you; but Don Basijiy 
| informed me the iuterest of the state depends Upon it, 
| And I have promised 
“To assassinate this unhappy man?” 
“No, not so. We have agreed upon this plan.” 
“Let me liear it.” 
“Tt is near three o'clock; the prisoners of the littl, 
pavillion are going to take the air. We will avail oy. 
selves of that moment to descend, unperceived, into the 
dungeon in which that man is confined; there, without 
exchanging a word with him, or answering a question, 
we shall begin to clear the rubbish from the mouth of 
a deep cistern, which is near him. When our work jg 
completed, Iam to give the signal which the governor 
has ordered. We will then open the door toa masked 
person, who will perform the rest. We will afterwards 
ascend and divide this purse, which the governor has 
given me. It contains one hundred pieces of golj~ 
fifty for each; but it is on condition that nota wor 
shall escape you, that the governor has permitted you 
to attend me.” 
| Though the boy seemed much agitated, he consented 
to assist the jailor in the vile scheme agaiust tie 
prisoner; and when Pacheco, secing his despondency, 
attempted to cheer him, he replied: . 

| “Wedare not dispute the orders of the governor, 
even if their import is criminal.” 

It was a subterranean dungeon to which the jnilor 
and his turnkey descended—dark, slimy, noisome. The 
torch, which the ‘jailor held in his hand, faintly illumi. 
nated this scene—sombre asatomb. ‘The stone stair- 
case, crumbling and decayed by the damp of ages, was 
broken in many places, and afforded an insecure foot- 
ing. 

In the centre of the dungeon was a well, choked up 
by its own curb and detached portions of the wall, 
Near this well, extended at full length upon the floor, 
with an iron chain, massive and heavy, fastened to his 
waist at one end, and the other attached to a huge iron 
ring inthe floor, lay what appeared to be a man 

The traces of humanity were almost obliterated in 
his victim of opsression. His garments’were a mass 
of filthy rags. His hair and beard had grown to «au 
inordinate length. His attenuated fingers, with their 
long nails, looked like the talons of a bird. He was 
emaciated to the last degree. Lying, as he did, upon 
his back, he presented more the appearance of a corpse 
than a living man. 

“How cold it is!” said Fidélio, shivering, as they 
reached the dungeon floor. 

| “It is not surprising,” answered Pacheco, “this 
dungeon is so deep.” 

Fidelio had perceived the prisoner, and, hastening to 
him, knelt beside him and eagerly scanned his features. 
| “It is he!” he murmured; and ‘convulsive sobs 

shook his bosom, and the hot tears coursed freely down 
his cheeks. 

“Come, come!” cried the jailor, impatiently; “ you 
are too tender-hearted. We have no time for pity. 
Assist me to remove these stones.” 

“Te is dead!” sobbed the boy. 

“That saves us a deal of trouble,” responded Pachece, 
advancing to the prisoner's side. ‘ You are mistaken, 
Fidelio; he is only asleep.” 

A cry of joy burst from the boy’s lips. 

They now commenced their work of removing the 
rubbish from the well. 

The noise aroused the captive from his broken slum- 

r. 

He raised himself upon his hands and gazed at them, 
recognizing the jailor. 

“ Are you still insensible to the voice of innocence?” 
he asked, plaintively. ‘“ Will you never have pity on 
the unfortunate San Lazar ?” 

“What can I do?” answered the jailor, grufily, still 
continuing his work; “I but obey my orders.” 

“Taskof you nothing contrary to your duty,” the 
| prisoner went on to say, “but could you not tell me 
who commands in this fortress ?” 

“No harm in that,” whispered Pacheeo to Fidelio. 
Then he answered: “ The governor is Don Basilio.” 

The prisoner smiled bitterly. 

“Don Basilio, say you? I do not wonder, then, at 
my captivity. It is he, then, whose peculations agaiust 
the state I had discovered, whose lite and fame rested 
in my hands, who has found the means to plunge me 
in this abode of misery. He has obtained power over 
me to exercise the most cruel vengeance. You are not 
made to be the accomplice of an assassin. Save me, 
then, from this frightful dungeon!” 

The jailor was strangely moved, and for a moment 
Fidelio thought he would grant the prisoner’s prayer: 
but he said, at length: 

“ No, it is impossible.” 

The prisoner sank back with a despairing groan, 
and the jailor worked on in the well; but his turnkey 
| seemed smitten with a sudden palsy. The unhappy 
| captive roused himself for a fresh appeal. 
| “Jf you will not break these chains,” he said, “do 
| not desert me; let not my only hope forsake me. Seu 
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to Seville; we cannot be far from it. Facing the 
ublic square stands the hotel which bears my name. 
Ask there for Beatrice San Lazar; let her know I still | 
live. 
the name 


of the barbarous man who thus persecutes, | 
me, and she will obtain my release.” 


furiously, “and forget at once your duty and fortune ? | 
See who I am!” 


Tae Mexican Muniorrariries.—It would appear 
that the municipalities of Mexico continue to vote in 


He tore away the mask, discl»sing the features of | favour of the Archduke Maximilian, and it is stated 


Inform her of the place where I am in chains, | Don Fasilie. 


“The governor!” faltered the jailor. 
There seemed to be nothing but surprises in store 


« Impossible,” again answered the jailor. “I should | for the jailor that day. 


destroy myself without serving you.” 
“The prisoner moaned feebly. 


“ Here are a hundred pieces of gold,” continued Don 


Basilio, knowing that cupidity was the jailor’s weak- 


“Since, then, I must end my days here,” he mur-| ness. “You know my power, my credit, my treasures 


“goften the bitterness of my sufferings; let me 


mured. 
1 The dampness of | 


not expire with misery and want. 
the dungeon cramps my limbs; for a whole day I 
pave not tasted food. Oh, could you feel my euller- 
ings! For pity’s sake give me a drop of water! It is 

put little; do not refuse it. all 

Even the rough heart of Pacheco was moved by this 

tic appeal. 
all — offer,” he said, “is the remains of a | 
bottle of wine.” } 

“Jt is here!” cried Fidelio, snatching it up eagerly, | 
and carrying it to the poor captive. f } 

The prisoner seemed startled by the sound of his 
yoice, and gazed at him earnestly, as he took the bottle | 
from his hand. | 

“ Who is this youth?” he asked. | 

“My turnkey,” answered Pacheco. 

A sigh of eisappointment burst from the captive’s lips. 

“T thought it was ” He was evidently com- 
muning with himself. “ But no, I ain weak, delirious ; 
and strange fancies are in my brain.” | 

He placed the bottle to his lips and drained its con- | 
tents to the dregs. ‘The wine seemed to inspire iim | 
with new life. 

Pacheco observed that Fidelio was silently weeping, } 
and remarked upon it, conscious that his own eyes 
were not altogether dry. 

“ You also weep with me,” returned the boy. 

“True; that poor fellow has such a melting voice, 
it goes right to a man’s heart.” Then, in a whisper, 
he addei, “ Fidelio, we may assist him now without | 
fear, for in a few moments he will die.” 

The boy took a piece of bread from his pocket. | 

“See here; this little piece of bread which I took | 
for luncleon -—” 

“ Beware, Fidelio! should the governor —— 

“Oh, do not deprive me of so great a pleasure.” . 

“T cannot consent to this extreme imprudence.” 

“You said, but now, without fear we may assist 
him, for shortly he must die.” | 

“ Well, give it to him.” 

And as Fidelio held the morsel of bread to the 
prisoner's lips, he closed upon it ravenously. His | 
short repast ended—and it was astonishing how much 
that little wine and bread had recruited his exhausted 
strength—he passed his attenuated hand over the 
smooth brow of the boy, and looked eagerly in his eyes. 

“No, no,” he cried, with sudden animation, “ this 
cannot be fancy—I am not mad—you are * 

The utterance of further words was checked by a 
shrill whistle. Pacheco had given the sigual. 

A man attired as a soldier, and wearing a mask, de- | 
scended the staircase. 

“Ts everything ready?” he asked, his voice sound- 
ing hollow and discordant beneath his mask. 

“Yes,” answered the jailor. 

“Send that boy away.” 

Pacheco motioned Fidelio to withdraw, and then in- 
quired : 

“Shall I unchain him?” 

“No,” answered the mask, and then unsheathing a 
dagger, he advanced upon the prisoner. But he found 
himself confronted by the slight form of Fidelio, who 
exclaimed, with great determination : 

“Hold! he shall not die; I will defend him.” 

The astonishment of the mask was equalled by 
that of Pacheco, and they cried out, almost simul- 
taneously : 

“Stand aside, rash boy!” 

“Fidelio, what do you mean?” 

“He shall not die,” repeated the youth, doggedly, 
“or I will perish-with-him: Pacheco, I will tell you } 





’ 


” 





what this means. Yes, here—even here, will I disclose | you, heroic woman,” he proceeded, “the honour of | 


all, Know that this orphan whom you have protected 
—this turnkey, who for six montlis has served you 
faithfully, is—a woman! a woman inspired by ‘the 
holiest feeling that ever filled a human breast. In a 
word, behold Beatrice San Lazar, the wife of this suf- 
fering man !” 


| moment the blast of a trumpet echoed above. 





Three exclamations followed this declaration. A 
cry of thanksgiving from the lips of the captive, who 
struggled up, all chained as he was, to clasp his wife | 
to his heart, a ery of astonishment from Pacheco, and 
a howl of rage from the mask. 

“Do not suffer the blood of my husband to be shed | 


by that monster,” Beatrice (as we must now call her) | was not destined to be of long duration. 
one night and destroyed himself by dashing his head 
against the ragged edge of the well. 


continued, appealing to Pacheco. “Heaven has di- 
a my steps to this abode of horrors to prevent the 
rma of murders. Assist me, you whom he has 
Pac his support, and obey the decrees of eternal 
ustice!” 

“Would you yield to a woman,” cried the mask, | 





—will you desert me? Separate them!” 

Pacheco had little time for deliberation, for at that 
The 
viceroy was approaching. Don _ Basilio hastened 
rapidly from the dungeon, bidding Pacheco follow, 


“Do not forsake us!” cried Beatrice, clinging to | 


Pacheco, as he was going; “do not betray us to that 
vile assassin ! ” 

Unheeding her entreaty, he cast her rudely off, and 
hastened up the stairs. ‘The heavy door clanged to, 
and she heard the iron bolts shoot into their sockets. 
She also was a prisoner. 

Had all her exertions ended in this poor result? 
Had she but discovered her husband, to share his cap- 
tivity ? 

Sick, heart-oppressed, and hopeless, she stole back to 
her husband, and lay down to die by his side; but the 
long-suffering captive had forgotten his sorrows in her 
dear presence. He raised her caressingly in his armas, 
forgetful of all else. 

“Ts it not an illusion ?” he eried. “Do I hold you 
in these arms? ‘This moment repays an age of sor- 
row! But say, for I cannot comprehend it, by what 
prodigy did you discover me?” 

“ By the eagerness which Don Basilio used, to make 


himself governor of this fortress,” answered Beatrice, | 


“T was assured you were confined in it. I left Seville, 


| without imparting my project to any one, and came 


alone, on foot, and was admitted, under this disguise, 
as the turnkey of the prison, and succeeded in inter- 
esting the jailor, his daughter, and even the governor 
himself.” 

“ How could you bear so many fatigues ? ” 

“You inspired me, and my strength was inexhaus- 
tible.” 

“ And suffer so many humiliations ? ” 

“That I did not. Nothing is humiliating when it 
exalts the heart.” 

“ Never! oh, never before was the heroism of love 
carried to this extent!” cried San Lazar, fervently, as 
he pressed her to his heart. 

Beatrice had her reward. She felt that if the next 
moment should be her last, the blessing her husband 


| that nearly half of the Mexican population have already 
| pronounced in the same manner. It is thought that 
towards the end of November the entire country will 
have given their votes, and that the official documents 
to this effect will be transmitted to the archduke at the 
commencement of next year. The members of the 
Mexican deputation have not yet quitted France, 
having, by the French packet, which departed on the 
18th October for Mexico, acquainted Genera] Almonte 
with the reply and intentions of the archduke in regard 
to his terms and conditions of the acceptance of the 
Mexican throne. 
Tue Crown Princess 1n THE GILLIES’ HALL.— 
, One evening, as the Crown Princess was driving home 
to Abergeldie Castle, the sound of the bagpipes met 
her ears, and having made inquiry who it was, she was 
informed that it was Peter Robinson, in the gillies’ 
hall. Shortly after he was ordered into the servants’ 
hall, where the prince and princess, with their suite, 
and servants of the house, enjoyed a lively dance. ‘he 
princess, seemingly very much pleased with the affair, 
gave orders for another on a more extensive scale, all 
the gillies and servants about the establishment having 
been invited. In return for the treat they had enjoyed, 
some of the servants of the Prussian prince sang a few 
| songs in German, which, though quite unintelligible to 
the majority of the listeners, were none the less appre- 
ciated by them on that account. 





SCIENCE. 





AN express locomotive on the Great Eastern line, 
has 16-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke; the steam 
ports are 12 inches by 14 inches; exhaust, 12 inches by 
5 inches ; outside lap at each end, 1} inch; lead } inch. 
The valve opened the ports frora } inch to $ inch when 

| the lever was in the short notches. At 259 revolutions 
| per minute, the steam port would be open for about one- 
thirtieth of a second. 


Tue Formation oF Icenercs.—The snow which 
falls thickly on the Arctic islands and continents, being 

| melted in summer, forms collections of fresh water, 
| which soon freezes and increases yearly, until the mass 
| becomes mountainous and rises to the elevation of the 
surrounding cliffs. The melting of the snow deposited 

| on these elevations adds to their growth, and by filling 
| up the interstices renders the whole solid. When such 
amass has reached the height of 1,000 or 1,200 feet, 


had pronounced upon her, richly repaid her for all her | the accumulated weight, assisted by the action of the 


trials and sorrows past. 

The bolts grated, and the heavy door swung open. 

“ Hark! ” whispered Beatrice, clinging impulsively 
to that form once so powerful, but now so fearfully 
wasted ; “ they approach; these are our last moments.” 

“There is no hope left,” returned San Lazar, with 
fortitude; “but in suffering death my consolation 
will be to die in your arms,” 

There was the gleam of so many torches descending 
the stairs, that even this gloomy dungeon became 
quite light. 

Foremost among the group who entered the dungeon 
—for there was quite a number of persons—was a man 
of noble presence richly attired. He was closely at- 
tended by Don Basilio and Facheco. 

“There they are, my lord,” exclaimed Pacheco ; 
“save them.” 

“ Whom do I see? ” cried San Lazar, in amazement; 
“Don Ferdinand?” 

“ Even so.” . 

“JT come to break your chains and end your misfor- 
tunes,” auswered the noble-looking personage, who 
was no other than the good Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
Viceroy of Seville. “ Unchain this victim of perse- 
cution,” he continued, turning to his. attendants. 
“Stay; give me the keys of these unmerited fetters.” 
The keys were placed in his hands, and, upon receiv- 
ing them, he presented them to Beatrice. “It is to 


delivering your husband is due.” 

And Beatrice undid the chains, and raised her 
husband to his feet, free once again. Who can doubt 
that a proud heart swelled within her bosom ? 

And now a strange and fearful retribution was 


enacted. By order of the viceroy, Don Basilio was | 


chained in the very spot.from whence San Lazar had 
just been removed. In vain did San Lazar and Beatrice 
plead for him; the viceroy was inflexible—his cou- 
fidence had beeu too terribly abused. 

They all quitted the dungeon, leaving Don Basilio 
to his fate. But the captivity of the detected villain 
He went mad 


San Lazar returned to Seville, and was reinstated in 


all his former offices of trust; and he and Beatrice 
forgot their past sorrows in their present happiness. 
G. L 





ocean at its base, plunges into the sea, and by winds 

and currents is carried southwards, and finally disap- 
| pears before the influence of the Gulf Stream, which 
| throws an isothermal line from Newfoundland to the 

coast of Iceland, deflecting it upwards very nearly 

through twenty degrees of north latitude. Frequently 

these ponderous crystals hide as much of their pro- 
| portions below the water as they expose above it, and 
| float, grinding the rocks of the sea-bottom as they go, 
| with a force that may perhaps be visible to some future 
geologist when they shall be exalted the proud pro- 
montories of a now nameless continent. They carry 
huge boulders from the Arctic recks and disperse them 
over the bed of the North Atlantic, and for the whaler 
they bear rich provision of fresh water, of which he 
spoils them. 

AERIAL FRAGMENTS. 

TueErE is hardly any rational way of escaping from 
this conclusion, that all space must be as thickly peopled 
with these fragments as is the air in a room with par- 
ticles of dust. When the rays of the sun shine in 
through a narrow chink, all these minute particles in 
the course of a ray are made evident, and so these 
atoms of the dust of space are from time to time seen, 
| not indeed when the sun is shining, but when in the 
| dark but clear nights we watch the heavens, and note 
|} all the shining points that shoot out from the blue 
| vault, and seem to disappear'as they came. 

Probably, in the majority of cases, where there is 
merely this momentary line of brilliant light, the atom 
has been made bright by the friction produced, and 
heat evolved in passing through the thin air overhead. 
| Heated intensely, the whole has become dissipated, 
being either broken up or oxidized into particles suite 
invisible.. In other cases, where the magnitude is 
| greater, the time longer, and the phenomena more 
marked, a sensible mass of matter is caught up, and 
though attracted by the earth and approacliing its sur- 
face, yet fails to reach it, being also broken up into 
| minute fragments of dust by the enormous friction met 
with before it can reach the actual land and sea. 

That in their course downwards these masses are 
occasionally swayed about, taking a zigzag or irregular 
path, seems certain, and now and then the actual broken 
fragments are seen to approach the earth, though they 
cannot be picked up.on the spo. where they appeared 
49 fall. Now and then, however, a giant appears—a 
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the surface by the friction, it yet succeeds in retaining 
its natural state, until at last it falls to the earth a solid, 
though rarely in an unbroken state. 

Masses of magnetic iren and nickel, with occasion- 
ally other metals, masses of sandstone, mixed masses of 
metal and sandstone, have all been picked up on the 
earth after falling from the sky, and have been exa- 
mined by competent chemists. They are the materials 
that people space; they are fragments of matter widely, 
and perhaps universally, distributed ; they are materials 
collected er left behind by the wild comets in their 
course; they may be the food of the sun, the fuel con- 
veyed in some mysterious manner to keep up that vast 
burning mass that is the source of light and heat, whose 
rays give light; and of whose atmosphere we are now 
beginning to learn something from the experiments re- 
cently made on light. And these materials accord 
pretty well with those common on the earth. They 
afford no new metal or mineral. They are combina- 
tions not unknown, if not common, of very familiar in- 


gredients. 





FACETIZ. 





Sportinec.—A few days ago, a betting-man from 
Oswestry, near Shrewsbury, laid a shilling in the 
Strand. He is now busy hatching it.—Fun. 

An acidulous old bachelor says that he never hears a 
place called “Rose Cottage” without thinking of the 
lots of thorns there must be inside. 

A vutear looking lad was seen to drop a dangerous 
remark in Fleet Street on Saturday. A quick tempered 
gentleman who was passing at the time immediately 
took it up.— Comic News. 

A conTemporary finds fault with the practice of 
putting Latin inscriptions on tombstones. But what 
more appropriate place than a graveyard can there be 
for a dead language ? 

A Miss Joy was present at a party recently, and in 
the course of the evening some one used the quotation, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” when she ex- 
claimed—“ I’m glad I’m not a beauty, for I shouldn't 
like to be a Joy for ever.” 

A GENTLEMAN replied to a female vagrant who ac- 
costed him, that he never gave to beggars in the street. 
“Tf I knew where your honour lived,” quickly re- 
sponded the woman, “I'd be after calling at your 
house, and then I shouldn’t interfere with your ar- 
rangements.” 

HOW TO LOSE A FRIEND. 

Horsey Party:—‘ There, he was the nicest feller I 
ever knew. He was worth £500 a year to me, but I 
lest him.” 

Second ditto :—‘‘ And how was that, old fellow ? ” 

First ditto:—“Oh! the simplest thing in the world. 
I sold him a horse.” —Fun. 


Tue newsboys make the most of the sensation head- 
lines with which the telegraphic despatches are gar- 
nished. Seeing one little fellow unusually silent, a 
friend of ours asked— What’s the news, my son?” 
“Oh, there’s a whole lot of news, but nothing to 
holler!” News with “ nothin’ to holler ”is a bad fix 
for the newsboys. 

AnecpoTre or Lorp Lynpxuurst. — When Chief 
Baron, Lerd Lyndhurst was trying a man for coining, 
en the Home Circuit at Croydon, the principal witness 
was a gardener. On cross-examination the counsel for 
the defence said to the witness: “So you went to sow 
the seeds of this prosecution?” “No,” said his lord- 
tship, “ he went to find the mould.” 

HOW A LIAR WAS TAUGHT TO TELL THE TRUTH. 

On a certain occasion, while a medical professor was 
engaged delivering practical lectures to the public, a 
gawky fellow thought he had devised a mode of turning 
the laugh against the doctor. He mounted the plat- 
form, and being questioned about his disorder, said, 
very gravely: 

“ Why, I’m a liar.” 

“Sad disorder, sir, but perfectly curable,” said the 
doctor. 

“Well,” said the man, “ but I’ve a worse complaint 
than that—lI've lost my memory.” 

“ Quite curable, also,” added the doctor; “but I must 
make my preparations. Come again after dinner, and 
I will be ready for you ; but pay down ten shillings.” 

The man who had intended to have his fun gratis, 
resisted ; but the doctor declared he never let any one 
down from the platform till he had paid something. 

“ Beside,” said the doctor, “how can I trust you ? 
You say you are a liar, and have no memory; so you 
will either break your promise or forget all about 
it.” . 

A loud laugh from the audience expressed their ac- 
quiescence in the justice of the claim, and the poor fool 
was compelled to lay down the cash. 

No one supposed he would come again, but he still 
hoped that he might turn the tables, and presented 
himself at the appointed hour. The doctor received 





him with great gravity, and, addressing the audience, 
said : 

“Gentlemen may think it a joke, but I assure them, 
on the honour of a gentleman, that it is a very serious 
affair; and I hereby engage to return the money if the 
audience do not acknowledge the cure, and I am en- 
titled to the reward.” 

The man sat down, and was furnished with a glass 
ef water. The doctor produced a box of flattened 
black pills, and to show that they were perfectly harm- 


| less, offered to swallow three or four himself. He then 





gave one of them to the man, who, after many wry 


| faces, bit into it, started up, spitt‘ng, and exclaimed : 


“Why, hang me, if it ain’t cobbler’s-wax ! ” 

“ There,” said the doctor, lifting up both hands, “ did 
anybody ever witness so sudden, so miraculous a re- 
covery? He is evidently cured of lying, for he has 
told the truth instantly; and the memory, my good 
fellow,” continued he, patting him on the back, “if 
you ever forget this, call on me, and I'll return the 
money.” 

Suockinc Brurtatrry.—Manhattan in one of his 
recent letters informs us that some of the substitutes 
for drafted men in New York having deserted from 
their regiments, were as soon as captured “ironed” 
and sent to the forts. Good gracious! What is to 


| become of the Northerners if this continues? Those 


| 





who fight get “ mangled,” and those who run away are 

“ironed.” Abe Lincoln can be nothing better than an 

old washerwoman.— Comic News. 

ImpupENCE Resukep.—On the train carrying Earl 
Russell arriving at the Hassenden station, the other 
day, one of the gentry who think they make up for 
cleverness by demonstrative impudence, popped his 
head out of a carriage, and sung out to the station- 
master, “Make my compliments to Johnnie Russell, 
and tell him I will be happy to take supper with him 
to-night, at Minto House.” A mild-featured, unas- 
suming, elderly gentleman standing close by, lifted his 
hat and bowed in the most dignified manner, and Mr. 
Impudence bolted back to his seat rather the worse for 
wear, on finding that Earl Russell was his respondent. 

THE CABINET COUNCIL, 
(From our own Traitor.) 

Every man, said Sir Robert Walpole, has his price. 
Sir Robert Walpole knew the world tolerably well ; 
and it has not particularly altered since his days. With 
money, anything and anybody can be bought. An oath 
of secresy is taken by all the ministers who are sum- 
moned to a Cabinet Council. Oaths, however, are 
sometimes broken; and although it has cost us a great 
deal, we have considerable pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the following report :-— 

Place.—The official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Time: one, p.m. Present: Lord Pal- 
merston, alone. He looks at his watch. 

Pam.—-One o'clock. Well, I suppose they'll be here 
in a minute or two. Not that they’re of much use, by- 
the-bye. Bar Gladstone—and he’s too clever by half— 
by Jove, I think they are about the most utter imbe- 
ciles that ever 

Enter the Barl Russell, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George 
Grey, the Duke of Somerset, the Earl de Grey, the 
Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Newcastle, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl Granville, and Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

Pam.—Ah; delighted to see you. Sit down. By 
Jove, it does one good to see such a phalanx of patriot- 
ism and talent round one. Do sit down. You see I 
stick to our old custom, wine and cigars. Stare super 
antiquas vias—eh, Gladstone? John, your Scotch trip 
has done you good. You look quite bronzed, my dear 
fellow. 

Russell.—When I was a very little boy, it was a few 
years after the death of the late Mr. Burke, I once went 
to sleep in a hayfield in the middle of the day. When 
I went home, my mamma also told me that my face 
was quite bronzed. Singular coincidence, is it not? 
Oh! yes. Thank you. Iam obleeged. 

Pam.—Well, now, let’s get to business. By-the-bye, 
Gladstone, which of those three cigars are you really 
going to smoke? You see time's getting on. People 
will expect us to have a policy, or something of that 
kind, to meet Parliament with. How about the South? 

Gladstone.—Reeognition within three months, and 
for these three reasons: First, independence practically 
achieved ; second, incurable hostility to England of the 
North; third, Lancashire. 

Pam.—Humph! 

Russell_—Many years ago I recognized some revolu- 
tion or other, I forget its name. It was after the Re- 
form Bill. But I really believe that the English 
people, in this instance, sympathize with the North. 

Pam (sotto voce).—The English people are not such 
fools (Aloud.) What say the rest of you—eh? Now, 
Somerset. 

Somerset.—I shall be silent if I prefer it! I shall only 
speak when I choose; and I won't be dictated to. 

Lord Chancellor.—lf my opinion is of any value, it 
ought to have been the first asked for. It was not, 





| decline to speak. 


Lord Granville——I think the best plan woul be to, 
invite both Cabinets, Federals and Confederates, to talk 
the matter over with us down at the “Star ang 
Garter.” 

Sir Charles Wood (wandering in his mind).—\No» 
said the Bahadoor, “he is concealed in the talipot 
jungle.” I know it was talipot. Deary me, how 
hard those Indian names are to recollect. 

Pam.—Well, I suppose we must adjourn America, 
How about India ? 

Gladstone.—She requires three things: Improve the 
tenure of land; open up the country by rail and canal; 
give Government subventions to the culture of cotton 
and tea. 

Russell_—Long before I was born, Warren Ilastings 
was Governor-General of India. He was impeached, 
you know, and a very eloquent speech was mais 
against him by the late Mr. Burke. 

Pam.—Come, Wood, you're responsible for India, 
Now then! 

Wood.—Well, bless my soul, you know the question's 
so complicated, Iassure youI don’t get anysleep at night, 
for I never can remember those Indian names, ani ['y» 
just ordered a hospital to be built at Bhopal. and[ 

now I meant Bombay, and what with the riots and tho 
ryots, and the sycees and the old heathen woman that 
wants her dead bedy to be burnt alive, like Juggernaut, 
you know, and bungalows and rupees, JZ don’t know 
what to do! ’Pon honour, I sit and look at the mapal? 
day till I cry. 

Pam.—W ell, we must let India stand over. 
to penal discipline ? 

Sir George Grey.—Transport everybody. 

Duke of Newcastle.—I think it my duty to mention 
(incidentally) that if you do, or, in point of fact, if yow 
transport anybody, you'll have a revolution in Australia. 

Pam.— Well, we'll think it over. Now I fancy we've 
done everything except Poland and Reform. We shal} 
do those better after lunch. 

(Rings bell, and wakes Earl Russell who has fillen 
asleep.) 


—Fun. 


How as 


A BLESSED DAY. 

“ Well, Mr. Jackson,” said a minister, walking home- 
ward after service with an industrious labourer, who 
was a constant attendant, “well, Mr. Jackson, Sunday 
must be a blessed day of rest for you, who work so 
hard all the week; and you make a good use of tho 
day, for you are always to be seen at church.” 

“ Ay, sir,” replied Mr. Jackson, “ it is indeed a blessed 
day. I works hard enough all the week, and thea l 
comes to church o’ Sundays, and sets’ me down, and 
lays my legs up, and thinks o’ nothing!” 

The minister replied, ‘Good morning, Mr. Jackson,” 
and straightway took his leave of that frank-spoken 
person. 


Tue master of an hotel in a quiet out-of-the-way 
village was taken up on a charge of having shaken his 
carpets out of a window, an act contrary to law. 
Totally ignorant of the trifling punishment inflicted 
for such an offence, the most severe being a fine of five 
francs, the man, frightened out of his senses at the bare 
thought of appearing before a bench of magistrates, 
confided his trouble to a lawyer's clerk. “Oh, your 
defence is very simple,” he said; “ you have only to 
tell the justice of the peace that you claim the benefit. 
attached to Article 12 of the Penal Code, and you will. 
be all right.” The man, still doubting, but his hopes 
greatly raised, said, “ Are you quite sure?” “ Per- 
fectly ; only persist in claiming the benefit of Article 
12.” The hotel-keeper, completely re-assured, went 
before his accusers with a light heart, and heard the 
charge against him with a quiet mind. When the 
Belgian magistrates asked him what he had to say in 
his defence, he replied as he had been directed. The 
magistrates looked astonished. ‘Do you persist in 
claiming this benefit?” “ Obstinately.” ‘ Then I will 
read it to you.” The code-book was opened, and tho 
juge de paix read, “ Every one condemned to death is to 
have his head cut off!” ‘To depict the horror of the 
man and the mirth of the spectators is impossible. 








Lonpon District TELEGravit Company.—In con- 
sequence of recent reductions, the London District 
Telegraph Company are now forwarding messages 
from any of their offices in London and the suburbs to 
Birmingham, Bradford, Chatham, Gravesend, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Runcorn, Sheffield, 
Wigan, Wolverhampton, &c., at the low rate of 1s, for 
twenty words. Several reductions of charges on con- 
tinental telegrams has also occurred. 


Tue Danis Present ror THE Princess.—A 
Copenhagen letter states that the little library which 
the Jutland ladies were to present to the Princess of 
Wales on her iage-day has been at length com- 
pleted, and will be shortly sent over to England. It is 
intended to form a supplement to the collection her 
royal highness took with her, and contains the works 
of thirty-four Danish authors, together with several 
atlases and illustrated works. 





Among other writers ot 
\ miscellaneous character, the King of Denmark is repre~ 
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| 
sented in it by his “ Essay »on Northern | Antiquities,” | 
which heads the list in the Danish original, together | 
with an English, French, Greek, Italian, terman, and 
Czechian translation. The bindings of shagreen and 
moiré antique are provided with the initials of her 
ss, surmounted by a crown and tracery- 
work. In some of the bindings the ornamental gilding 
is executed after the drawings of eminent Danish 
. the workmanship being so neat and perfect in 
d not a little tu the value of the hand- 


royal highne 


artists, 
its way as to ad 
some gift. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


IxvistBLe InK.—The most curious of all kinds of 
invisible inks is that from cobalt. It is avery singular 
phenomenon, that the figures traced out with this ink 
may be made to. disappear and reappear at pleasure. 
This property is peculiar to ink obtained from cobalt, 
for all the other kinds are at first invisible until some 
substance has been applied to make them appear; but | 
when once they have appeared, they remain, To pre- 
pare this ink, take zafire, and dissolve it in nitro- 
muriatic acid, till the acid extracts from it the metallic 
part of the cobalt, which communicates to the zaffre its 
blue colour; then dilute the solution, which is very 
acrid, with common water; if you write with liquor 
on paper, the characters will be invisible; but when 
exposed to a sufficient degree of heat they will be- 
come green. When the paper has cooled they will 
disappear. Observe, if the paper is too much heated, 
they will not disappear at all. 

Canrye Mapness.—Dr. Buisson has addressed the 
following communication to the Abeille Médicale. We 
give it verbatim :—“ A single vapour bath is sufficient 
to prevent hydrophobia by eliminating the virus; | 
nevertheless, for the sake of greater security, I caused | 
seven to be taken in as many days, at a temperature of | 
from 42 to 48 deg. Réaumur (127 to 140 Fahrenheit). 
Care should be taken to press the wound well white in 
the bath, in order to promote the expulsion. Imme- 
diately after the bite has been inflicted, wash tha wound 
with a piece of linen dipped into liquid-ammonia, and 
leave it on in a moist state for at least an hour to neu- 
tralize the virus. Treat the inflammation by cataplasms 
of linseed, renewed every three hours, lest they should 
turn sour, and dress the wound with cold cream (Ce- | 
ratum Galeni). I cause the patient to lie between two | 
feather beds, and make him drink three or four litres | 
of a warm infusion of borage per day. I prescribe 
much exercise, and let him eat what he likes. Above 
all, I forbid his attendants to allude to the accident, 
lest his imagination should be affected. My treatment 
does not prevent cauterization—a very uncertain pro- 
cess, since all those labouring under the disease whom I 
have treated had been cauterized. If the disorder has | 
declared itself, I only prescribe a single bath, and leave | 
the patient in till the cure is effected, taking care to 
raise the temperature gradually. Hydrophobia may last 
three days; experience has proved to me that the cure | 
is certain on the first day of the outbreak; on the | 
second day it is uncertain, and on the third impossible, 
from the difficulty and danger there would be in con- | 
veying the patient into the bath, and keeping him in. 
Who would wait for the third day, knowing my treat- | 
ment? Nor should one wait for the outbreak; it 
ought always to be prevented. Hydrophobia never 
breaks out before the seventh day, so that there is time 
enough to perform a long journey to obtain what is 
called a Russian vapour-bath.” 











STATISTICS. 


_ Exormous Immigration into New York.—The 
immigration at this port alone for the year 1863, up to | 
date, is computed at 163,000, while that for 1862, dur- 
ing 4 corresponding period, was 76,000, making an in- 
crease of 84,000, or 8,000 more than the entire total of 
last year. Between the 1st end 30th Sept. of the pre- | 
sent year, 11,384 emigrants arrived in this city in 29 
sailiuy vessels and 17 steamers. Of these 10,871 were 
bondable passengers, and 513 were not bondable. 
During the same month last year 8,462 emigrants | 
arrived in 48 sailing-vessels and nine steamers. The | 
arrivals during two days of last month numbered 1,769 
persons, 

OccUPATIONS OF EMIGRAN7S.—It appears from the 
official returns that last year 2,438 agricultural labour- 
ers, gardeners, carters, &c., emigrated (as compared 
With 1,289 in 1861), 202 bakers (137 in 1861), 179 
blacksmiths and farriers (96 in 1861), 27 bookbinders 
and stationers (9 in 1861), 309 boot and shoemakers 
(179 in 1861), 43 braziers, tinsmiths, whitesmiths, &c, | 
(26 in 1861), 19 brick and tile makers, potters, &c. (12 
11 1861) 499 bricklayers, masons, plasterers, slaters, 
‘ce. (363 in 1861), 27 builders (16 in 1861), 125’ 
butchers, poulterers, &c. (68 in 1861), 46 cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers (34 in 1861), 938 carpenters 
and joiners (626 in 1861), 10 carvers and gilders (6 in 


| 


1861), 750 clerks (458 in 1861), 78 clock and watch 
makers (78 in 1861), 17 coaehmakers and trimmers (8 
in 1861), 135 coal miners (69 in 1861), 46 coopers (28 


| in 1861), 8 cutlers (6 in 1861), 120 domestic servants 


(54 in 1861), 12 dyers (4 in 1861), 83 engravers (9 in 


| 1861), 226 engineers (95 in 1861), 4,127 farmers (3,207 


in 1861), 1,667, gentlemen, professional men, mer- 


chants, &c. (888 in 1861), 26 jewellers and silver- | 


smiths (24 in 1861), 23,549 general labourers (17,913 
in 1861), 4 locksmiths, gunsmiths, &¢. (1 in 1861), 
92 millers, maltsters, &c. (26 in 1861), 26 millwrig hts (9 
in 1861), 1,720 miners and quarrymen (1,493 in 1861, 
378 painters, plumbers and glaziers (220 in 1861), 28 
pensioners (10 in 1861) 93 printers (51 in 1861), 11 
ropemakers (4 in 1861), 32 saddlers and harness-makers 
(10 in 1861), 7 sailmakers (none in 1861), 49 sawyers 
(40 in 1861), 765 seamen (245 in 1861), 90 shipwrights 
(13 in 1861), 1,268 shopkeepers (1,146 in 1861) 166 
general smiths (83 in 1861), 568 spinners and weavers 
(123 in 1861), 22 sugar bakers, boilers, &c. (16 in 
1861), 25 surveyors (14 in 1861), 406 tailors (232 in 
1861), 10 tallow-chandlers and soapmakers (4 in 1861), 
22 tanners and curriers (21 in 1861), 10 turners (10 in 
1861), 64 wheelwrights (21 in 1861), 9 woolcombers 


and sorters (12 in 1861), 1,050 other mechanics not | 


specified (537 in 1861), and 7,728 not distinguished 
(3,930 in 1861). As regards the other sex, 8,983 were 


returned last year as domestic and farm servants, | 


nurses, &c. (4,662 in 1861), 179 gentlewomen and 
governesses (64 in 1861), 878 milliners, dressmakers 
and needlewomen (169 in 1861), 12,854 married women 
(9,106 in 1861), 5 shopwomen (5 in 1861), 54 me- 
chanics not before specitied (38 in 1861), and 14,641 
remained undistinguished (12,568 in 1861). 
number of boys under 12 taken abroad last year was 
7,538 (4,941 in 1861); of girls under 12, 7,190 (4,772 
in 1861); of infants, 3,510 (2,224 in 1861); and the 
number of children undistinguished as to age or sex 
was 15,594 (19,248 in 1861), 


THE STATUE IN THE GARDEN. 
Tue clinging vines were beautifui, 
The roses bright and rare ; 
But the poet could not rest until 
He placed a statue there. | 
A bending form, a yielding grace, 
Through green leaves gleaming white ; | 
A seraph’s smile, an angel’s face, | 
Steeped in a fadeless light. 
The poct’s neighbour shook his head, 
With scornful smile and sneer— 
“ These book-men have strange taste,” he said, 
“That marble cost him dear. 
“Tf he had put the money out, 
Some wisdom he'd have shown ; 
But little good will come, I doubt, 
From that dumb shape of stone!” 


The morning after came a child, 
Large-browed and eager-orbed 
He saw with joyous cry and wild— 
Then stood entranced, absorbed. 


The blue veins swelled with wondrous throught, 
Hot throbbing pulse and heart 
Gave, with a speechless awe inwrought, 
Mute homage unto art. 
That beauteous thing, with heavenward face, 
A deathless symbol grew, 
Of what the boyish hands should trace— 
The boyish will should do. 


So, poet, thou didst fire a soul, 
Though genius fanned the flame ; 
The neighbour's age two stones enroll— 


Earth sings the sculptor’s fame. A. D. 


GEMS. 


Turnxk before you speak, and consider before you 
promise. ‘Take time to deliberate and advise; but lose 
no time in executing your resolutions. 

WE should give as we would receive, cheerfully, 
quickly, and without hesitation, for there is no grace in 
a benetit that sticks to the fingers. 

Reap not to contradict and confute, nor tc believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. 

To do evil for evil, is human corruption; to do good 
fer good, is evil retribution; but to do good for evil, is 
Christian perfection. 

WueEn you have no observers, be afraid of yourself. 
Observe yourself as your greatest enemy! so shall you 
become your greatest friend. 

Tue Ovpest Ixuaprrant.—There is something 
solemn in the oldest inhabitant; he is the link between 
the dead and the living; in the course of nature the 
next to be galled irom among us ; his place immediately 


The | 


supplied by a second brother. Generations have gone, 
passed into the far world, and left him here their soli- 
| tary spokesman—the one witness of the wonders that 
| had birth among them. He remains here to check the 
vanity of the present by his testimony to the past. 

Where would be all human experience without the 
| oldest inhabitant ? 

Tue affection of woman is the most wonderful thing 
in the world; it tires not—faints not—dreads not— 
‘cools not. It is like the naptha that nothing can 

extinguish but the trampling foot of death. 


| Fase happiness is like false money; it passes for 

a time as well as the true, but when it is brought to 
| the touch, we find the lightness and the alloy, and feel 
| the loss. 

Active VirrvE.—Many a virtue is locked up, like 
Ginevra in the oaken chest, until it becomes a mere 
skeleton itself. Virtue, like everything else, rots and 

| wastes if not used. 

| Actions speak more forcibly than words; they are 
the test of character. Like fruit upon a tree, they show 
the nature of a man; while motives, like the sap, are 
hidden from our view. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEARLy all the ballet-girls and figurantes employed 

| at the Paris theatres now are English girls. 

| THe American yacht Gipsy has been sold to an 
English gentleman for £2,500. 

Lorp PaLMerston has just applied for a new lease 
of Cambridge House. The yearly rent of his town 
residence is £2,500. 

Tue Inon-cLaps IN THE Mersey.—The Ottoman 
Government, it is asserted, is willing to purchase the 
two arrested iron-clads in the Mersey at the price of 
£130,000 each. 

An AncreNnT Beti.—An interesting archmological 
discovery, it is said, has just been made at Ornolac, 
near Usat-les-Bains (Ariége). On taking down a bell 
to make certain repairs in the steeple of the church, it 
was found to bear the date of 1079, and must con- 
sequently be one of the oldest bells in Christendom. 


3EING Dressep in Biack.—A Russian general of 
Polish descent, M. Kraskowski, while present during 
the performances at the grand theatre at Moscow, was 
ejected from the building by the fanatical populace, 
| with his whole family, because his daughter was dressed 
in black. The young lady was in mourning for her 
mother. 

Tue steam navy of France consists of 325 vessels 
afloat, ranging in size from a first-class frigate to a 
gun-boat. Besides these wooden vessels there are six 
armour-clad frigates in commission, ten building, and 
42 wooden frigates on the stocks. It is supposed that 
some of the latter will be converted into armour-plated 
frigates. 

Tue BLAKELY Guns At CHARLESTON. — We are 
given to understand that the heavy gun made on the 
Blakely pattern, which recently burst at Charleston, 
was constructed at Richmond. The 800-pounders seut 
jfrom England were only being mounted when the 
| latest advices left. The Prince Alfred gun, manufac- 
tured by the Mersey Steel and Iron Company, is now 
the property of Captain Blakely. 

A STORM IN SPAIN. 

Durine the night, in the neighhourhood of Baree- 
lona, a thunderstorm, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
like a waterspout, burst over the district between 
Rajadell and Hostalrich, and so swelled the torrents 
Lobrezat and Cardoner, that the country, for a space of 
four square leagues, was, in a few hours, inundated. 
The accumulated waters rushed through the town of 
Vich with such violence, as to leave it a mere heap of 
ruins, and drown a great number of the inhabitants, in 
spite of all that could be done te save them. The fleod 
was at its height, and the sterm still raging, when a 
train of nine carriages, which left Sirvac for Barcelona 
at half-past four, p.m., arrived at a temporary wooden 
| bridge across the torrent at Hostalrich. ‘The first two 

carriages of the train had already reached the opposite 

bank, when the bridge, having been weakened by the 
| flood, gave way, and the other seven carriages were 
precipitated into the water. 
Every possible means was immediately employed to 
; rescue the passengers, but with only partial success, 
for even the official accounts state that twenty persons 
were taken out of the carriages quite dead, and thirty 
others more or less injured. Another account, how- 
; ever, represents the accident as far more disastrous, 
declaring that the number of passengers in the train 
was 180, all of whom, with the exception of twenty in 
the first carriages, were precipitated into the river, and 
that not more than four or five succeeded in getting 
eut and reaching the bank. Many of the passengers 
had arrived from France by the diligences plying be- 
tween Perpignan and Gerona 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. B. L.—Copyright commences from the moment of the 
publication of a work. 

Maria.—We will inquire, and, if possible, supply the in- 
formation. 

Excrision.—Apply for the license to the registrar of the 
district in which you reside. 

J. C.—We cannot give you an answer, owing to your not 
having stated whether the property was freehold or lease- 

Id 





hol 

A. D.—Ladies cannot help freely exercising the faculty of 
speech. Why, the tongue is the musical membrane that turns 
thought into sound. 

L. LL. L—The custom of remaining uncovered in church 
commenced about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
An order to that effect was issued soon after the accession of 
James, 1603. 

J. E. U. should obtain an interview with the parent; but 
we think his likelihood of success slight. Had the lady re- 
cognized him, his chance would have been greater. The “cut 
direct '’ is a sad wound in affairs of the heart. 

A True Soy or Erm should obtain an introduction through 
@ relative of the lady. Any other mode would be romantic 
and likely to fail,. Still, Irishmen are gallant by nature, and 
sueceed oftener in such cases than wooers of other countries. 

S. D.—You have been gulled by a quack advertisment, and 
we should advise you to abide by the loss, and be wiser in 
future. In law you have a good action against the unprinci- 
pied adventurer. 

J. W. D.—We do not subscribe to your definition. Suicide 
sometimes proceeds from cowardice; but not always, for 
cowardice sometimes prevents it, since as many live because 
they are afraid to die, as die because they are afraid to live. 

Batn.—The hired band could not be called the band of the 
regiment Drums and fifes do not constitute a band, and 
militia regiments, unless embodied, rarely have any but a 
hired one for the three weeks’ training. 

lL. W.—Alluvium is the crumbled soil derived from the 
washing of earths in water. Diluvium is a deposit formed by 
floods or a deluge (diluvium), in aces long gone by; silt is 
river mud or deposit; quartzis nearly pure flint, or, as the 
geologists call it, silex. 

Exiza.—Formerly it was a maxim that a young woman 
ahould not get married until she had spun herself a set of 
table and other linen. From this custom, all unmarried 
women were termed spinsters—an appellation they still 
retain in England in all deeds and legal proceedings. 

Marre asks us for the derivation of the word honeymoon. 
We believe the following to be correct: It was the custom of 
the higher order of Teutones, a people who inhabited the 
northern parts of Europe, to drink mead, or metheglin, a 
beverage made with honey, for thirty days after every wed- 
ding. The Saxons imported the custom into England, and 
from it, in course of time, arose the sober and more congenial 
way of enjoying the first month after marriage in retirement. 

T. J.—If strong drink overpowers vour discretion and 
drowns your judgment, we should decidedly say abstain 
altogether. The great Dr. Johnson found total abstention 
less difficult than occasional indulgence. We are no ancho- 


barous ages that we pity, and of more barbarous men whom 
we think proper to condemn. And it must beso, You can- 
not redeem, under any circumstances, the naked and horrid 

of war, the offspring of brutality, and civilization’'s 
adopted child. War, in itself, is a mighty evil, an incon- 
gruity in a scheme of social ony, ® canker at the heart 
bbs arta « living lie in a Christian land—a curse at all 

es, 


Jvutta—Do not despair. A lover who could behave so 
meanly is not worth retaining. Young girls should not expect 
always to tread a path fringed with roses. Remember what 
@ genuine poet, Sir Walter Scott, said; and if any man ever 
had crosses he had :— 

Even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe; 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
Weave the threads of human life. 


An Artisan (Cirencester).—It is not by careless and desul- 
tory reading of indifferent or worthless books that you can 
earn the the title-of a well read man or a scholar. A very 
small well-selected library (and remember the most useful and 
best books are the cheapest) will be as much or more than 
you can master thoroughly. But surely there is a public in- 
stitution in your town where the leading books of reference 
are come-at-able at such hours as one in your position can 
avail himself of their use, 

B, A. Y.—Asiatic Russia is of prodigious extent. It com- 
prises almost all the whole length of Asia, from about the 
| fifty-seventh degree of longitude east of London to more than 





| one hundred and ninety degrees. As the northern latitude is 





| ought not to be at a loss for words. 


very high, the degree shall only be assumed at thirty miies, 
and the length may be thus computed at about four thousand 
geographical miles. 

A. L.—We admire your philosophy. You remind us of 
Moore’s lines on the subject :— 

‘Tis not in fate to harm me, 

While fate leaves thy love tome— 
‘Tis not in man to charm me, 
Unless joy be shared by thee. 

B.—Woman should be tenderly and rationally loved—not 
treated to a dish of insane idolatry. You have been in the 
boundless realms of nonsense, and are now undeceived. The 
mists of passion have been rolled from before your vision, and 
you now tind yourself and wife only mortal. Listen to an old 
truism. ‘ There isalways an indetinite charm attached to an 
object, the attainment of which we consider indispensable to 
complete our felicity ; obtain it, and the illusion vanishes.” 

A Svunscriner.—A gentleman offering his 














arm to a lady, 
lf a stranger to her, the 
fewer and simplest would be the best. A couple are what is 
called “engaged,” when they have exchanged promises of 
marriage, and the celebration of the great event is merely a 
matter of time and convenience. 

A.IcE Jones.—The coquetry and fastidiousness of the maid 
must not be allowed to rule the tastes and conduct of the 
wife. She must instruct herself in the manifold duties that 


| have devolved upon her through her conjugal union, and so 


rites, but we say to all young people that the road to intemper- | 
ance is very wide and tempting, and if they would but consult | 


their own welfare and honour, they would prefer taking the 
parrow one, leading to health and prosperity. 

Ayx.—Do not give way to desponiency. As the old proverb 
says, “Crosses are ladders that do lead up to heaven.” No 
one can go through life without being burdened with some 
troubles, and as another kind proverb says, “ The worst of 
crosses is never to have had any,"’ so kiss your husband, pre- 
sent to him a smiling countenance, have your house always 
tidy, your children clean, keep out of debt, and depend upon 
it you will find that happiness is not so difficult to obtain as 
you morbidly imagine. 

P. S.—The coolness and humidity of the English climate 
arise from the great gulf stream, that vast oceanic current 
which sets from the coast of Mexico to theshores of England. 
Changes of temperature are, no doubt, extremely frequent; 
but then they are not great in degree. For example, the 
average temperature of winter is 40 deg. Fahrenheit; but of 
summer, 60 deg.; the extremest changes comprised within 
a range of about 65 deg.; whereas, in Germany and Hungary, 
the extremes of heat and of cold at their respective seasons 
are much greater, and the range of the thermometer at least 
100 deg. Such extreme changes give great force to the de- 
velopment of particular temperaments on the continent. 

Em™a anpD Janz.—Our young frien*s should consider that 
those living things for which they have conceive: a horror 
are in themselves beautiful, and should be objects of our ad- 
miration. We believe there is not in the whole creation a 
thing that can properly be called disgusting. It may be trou- 
blesome and annoying, and may justly be removed, or, if ne- 
cessary, destroyed. But in themselves, both insects and rep- 
tiles are most curiously and exquisitely wrought, and instead 
of shrinking from them with senseless horror, we way ac- 
custom ourselves to look at them with sensations of pleasure. 
It is to some persons, and might be to all, if they would culti- 
vate the feeling, a source of infinite delight to watch the 
swarms of insects that people the whole creation in the mid- 
day of asummer sun. There are those who receive as much 
pleasure from the insect that settles on their finger as from 
the wild flower that biossoms under their feet. This compla- 
cent feeling in the contemplation of nature's living works, 
and that of persons who shrink from them with disgust, are 
merely hubits of mind—the one may just as well be cultivated 
as the other. 

B. E.— We cannot accord to your sentiments any sympathy. 
War is a hideous curse, and it remains for the most powerful, 
the bravest, and the freest people of the globe to proclaim 
and establish the virtue and beauty, the holiness and neces- 
sity, of universal peace; and that they will proclaim it in due 
time we entertain no doubt. I+ has already occurred to the 
thinking masses of this great country, notwithstanding the 
huraanizing creed which we proféss, the civilization that we 
boast, and the increased intelligence of all classes of the popu- 
lation, that the ferocity of warfare is as brutal to-day as in 
the remotest times of savage ignorance—that the Christian 
and the heathen are to all intents and purposes one and the 
same when they meet as destroyers on the battle-field, 





prepare herself for future contingencies. and she will be better 
able to resist crosses than be chagrined when they come. She 
must neither be too exacting nor too covetous of enjoyments, 
bat bear in her remembrance that- 
“ Pleasure that comes unlooked-for is thrice welcome, 

And if it stir the heart, if aught be there 

That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 

Wake but a sigh, ‘tis treasured up among 

The things most precious, and the day it came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives.” 


M X—If you can afford it, by all means gratify your taste 
for the antique, but it has been wittily said of the class of 
which you wish to become a member, that a thorough-paced 
antiquarian not only remembers what all other people have 
thought proper to forget, but he also forgets what all other 
people think it proper to remember. 

Autce Day.—The first and most important quality of a 
woman is gentleness. Made to obey a being so imperfect as 
man, often full of vices, and often full of faults, she ought 
early to learn to suffer even injustice, and to bear wrong from 
a husband without complaining. It is not for his sake; it is 
for her own that she ought to be gentle. 

P. P.—Coffee was introduced into England in the reign of 
James L_ But it did not come into geveral use until a later 
period. In 1660, by an act of Charles IL, a tax of 4d. was im- 
posed on every gallon of coffee sold, and every vendor of the 
article was obliged to take out a license. 

Wisxre Lex.—Who will take compassion on her? She tells 
her story in this wise: 

Winnie Lee lives in a cottage, 
All embowered in a dell; 
Front of white, and walls of woortbine, 
Where the linnets love to dweiL 
Here, ‘mid beauty, Winnie's happy— 
Sunshine, flowers, leaves of green; 
Revelling in pomp of nature, 
One more happy ne'er was seen! 


Apa Anp Atice.—Two things, well-considered, would pre- 
vent many quarrels: first, to have it well aseertained whether 
we are not disputing about terms rather than things; and, 
secondly, to examine whether that on which we differ is 
worth contending about. 





| ANNABELLE.—A ball-room introduction does not necessitate 
| a recognition out of doors afterwards. Should the lady wish 
| to renew the acquaintance she must be the first to bow in the 
street, park, public assembly, or wherever she may meet the 
gentleman. 
A Wanperer.— We cannot enter into the controversy. In 
proof of the Scriptural statements as to the ages of the ante- 
| diluvian inhabitants of the globe, some eminent modern an- 
atomists and physiologists have ventured to assert that the 
age of man coull be prolonged indetinitely; indeed, afew 
| maintain that he need not die at all 
A. W. M.—Man is so much the creature of habit as regards 
food, that he makes little or scarcely any provision for a 
scarcity of any of the particular articles of diet to which he 
has been accustomed. He abandons himself to despair and 
| violence instead of profiting by his experience. In the pre- 
| sent day there ought to be no such thing as a famine, or even 
| high prices. Nature is not exhausted. Within her bosom 
may be thousands of precious substances, yet unknown. To 


and that what we call the glorious victories of British arms | doubt this, would be to repudiate the most logical inference 
are searcely to be distinguished from the butcheries of bar- | afforded by the whole history of the earth Corn and the 
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grape excepted, nearly all our staples in vegetable Product 
are of comparatively modern discovery. Society had q lo 

existence without tea, coffee, cotton, eocoa, sugar, ani vot 
toes. Who shall say there is not a more nutritions plant th 

the sugar-eane—a finer root than the potato—a more Usefat 
tree than the cotton? Buried wealth lies everywhere jn the 
bowels of the earth, which needs but the true divining ro os 
organized action for its discovery. em ha 

A. B—The accepted explanation of the origin of the 
solecism is the following :—Soli or Pompepolis was a pec dag . 
the Athenians, the inhabitants of which in time forgettiy 
that native tongue, spoke a barbarous language; hence = 4 
thing rade or uncivilized is termed a solecism. oe 

A. K. B. is desirous of forming an acquaintance with Pasyy 
Fern. He is twenty-two years of age, has dark hair ang 
whiskers, and is5 ft Sin. He is in a mercantile office, gag 
has £120 a year. If Fanny Fern thinks this worthy of 
notice,.he will be glad to hear from her through Tax Loxnoy 
READER. 

Hannan.—The study of the love of woman may be ths 
study of a man’s life, but what may be the study of the dury. 
tion of a woman's love for @ man is a question that requires 
solemn consideration. Men and women are so differently 
constituted that their different temperaments require different 
kinds of treatment, 

M. K. is pleased with the description of Harry Incrstpy 
and would like to hear more of him through Tue Loypoy 
Reaper, provided he is equally pleased with the following de. 
scription :—M. F. is just twenty, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, has 9 fair 
complexion, blue eyes, brown hair, generally considered more 
ladylike-looking than pretty; of an amiable and affectionate 
disposition, aud has a thorough knowledge of housekeeping 
being the eldest daughter of a large family of brothers. Her 
family are highly respectable, and move in good society. 

Martiy.—A judicial separation, that is, as we have before 
explained, a separation which would not entitle the parties to 
marry again, may be obtained either by the husband or wife, 
on the ground of conjugal infidelity, or cruelty, or desertion, 
without cause for two years and upwards. Involuntary ab 
sence of either husband or wife from the conjugal roof does 





not amount to desertion. The mode of procedure is by peti- 
tion to the court for “ Divorce and Matrimonial Canes,” 
or to any judge of assize at the assizes held for the county in 
which the husband and wife reside or resided last tog 





| When the application is made by the wife, the judge has 


| of observation will also be of great assistance, 


power to order her something for maintenance. The judge 
has also power to order the petition to be referred to the arbi- 
tration of counsel, and thus avoid the scandal of a public 
hearing. This seems to us the best way or disposing of this 
kind of matrimonial differences. 

T. E. S.—In education it is the same as in business. What- 
ever you undertake let it be a fixed principle with you to keep 
on till you have accomplished your wishes. And here a habit 
By observya- 
tion is meant the paying attention to what is going on around 
us—makinzg proper use of our eyes. There are thousands of 
persons who never see anything—that is, they shut their eyes 
to everything but the mere mechanism of life—the three 
meals a day, dressing and undressing. But observation will 
show us a thousand facts that will add to our knowledge and 
experience. Note well the different characters of the people 
you work with, of those you meet in your daily business, and 
by-and bye you will tind out they are not alike, and learn to 
value the best. Pay attention to handicrafts; how many 
hints you may pick up which otherwise you would never 
have known! Are you taking a country walk? you will tind 
in the trees and hedgerows, in weeds and stones, many 
things to make you thoughtful and increase your pleasures. 
Itis not all barren; there is a multitude of delights for those 
who will take the trouble to look for them. Observation leads 
aman to form correct judgments; if he has any notions in 
his head he can always test their value by observation, by 
comparison with others. And, what is not least, by observa- 
tion at home you will learn to understand differences in the 
character.of your children, and to train them so as to bring 
out the good that is in their nature, and thus avoid the error 
of governing them all by one limited, uncompliant rule. 

M. T.—Wecan only repeat that it should be remembered that 
it is difficult, in the first instauce, to make a child really under- 
stand precisely what is meant by truth and honesty. It is 
not every departure from veracity in a child just learning to 
speak, or every misappropriation of property into which it 
muy slide, that should be bunded with the opprobrious name 
of falsehood or theft. The culprit may be clear of any bad 
intention, and ignorant of any faylt, although tne fact may be 
clearly proved Caution, discrinfination, and much kindness 
are therefore requisite in correcting these evident feults, 
while advantage should be taken to inform the understaniing 
and quicken the conscience, as to the broad difference between 
right and wrong, With those children who are the most 
sensible of this difference, and on wliom the guilt of false 
hood has been most firmly impressed, a frequent incentive to 
its committal is fear. An active and unlucky urchin meets 
with some trifling accident, or perhaps perpetrates some 
wanton mischief. Immediately his little heart beats quickly 
with dread of consequences. He knows that, if found out, 
he will be put to bodily pain. This his nature shrinks from, 
and he seeks means to avoidit. If he tell a lie, he may 
escape punishment; and accordingly he lies. This is ead 
but what else can be expected? We do not look for te 
heroism of martyrs in our children, and we ought not to look 
fer it. Now all this temptation and wrong-doing could and 
should be prevented. We would have every parent lay down 
as an absolute rule for himself or herself: Never severely © 
punish a child for a fault freely and frankly ¢ mfessed. 

—_—_—_— 











Nos. 1 AND 2 or “'I'ne Lonpon Reape” HAVE BEEN 
ReprinreD, AND MAY BE HAD TO ORDER OF ALL 
BOOKSELLERS. 

CorRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETrens TO 

vus Eprror or “'lum Lonpon READER. 








*.* We cannot underta‘e to return Rejecte! Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retin 
copies. : 

Now ready, Parts L to VL of Tus Loxpon Reaver, price 
6d. each. 
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alike to old and young, feeble and robust. 


BY USING 








A REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOTE 
TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 


N efficient: substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. It is invigorating 
For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 


rocess which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 


health. 
Strongly 
have analysed 


recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Ese., who 
and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 


Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b., 28 lb., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s.; 561b., 8s.; 112 1b., 1ts. 





Sole Proprietors; 


TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 


10, WORMWOOD*STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


E.C. 





APOLEON PRICE’S GOLDEN OIL for restor- 
ing the hair. The fact of its being in constant 
use in the Royal Nursery and in the families of the 
nobility stamps its superior excellence.—3s. 6d., 5s., 
7s., and 10s. per bottle. Manufactory, 158, New Bond 
Btreet. 
NXTEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
Dressing Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Des- 
tch Boxes, Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Mounted and 
rmolu Suites for the Writing Table, Photographic 
Albums, and a choice variety of Useful Elegancies, 
suitable for Presents, at Ropricvss’, 42, Piccadilly, W. 
ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNI- 
VERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER (Ive’s 
tent). Lace curtains can be “ done up” beautifully. 
Ko twisting and tearing, and no mending required. 
Price 80s., with cog-wheels. Carriage free from the 
manufactory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. Active 
canvassers wanted in every town. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY V. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mel- 
low, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 
8s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the agents 
in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket.—Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL 
Whisky.” 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. — Messrs. 
Wotherspoon and Co. have been — 
Starch Purveyors to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. The starch is used in the Royal laundry, 
and was awarded the Prize medal, being a confirmation, 
by some of the most eminent scientific men of the age, 
of the superior qualities of this world-renowned starch. 
Boid in packets at }d., 1d., 2d., 4d., and 8d. each, by 
all respectable grocers, chandlers, oilmen, &c.— Wother- 
spoon and Co., Glasgow and London. 


QowLANDs MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant 
and fragrant oil is universally in high repute for 
its unparalleled success in promoting the growth, re- 
storing, and beautifying the Human Hair. Its in- 
valuable properties have obtained the patronage of 
toyalty and the aristocracy throughout Europe, and its 
introduction into the nursery of royalty. Price 8s. 6d., 
7s. 10s, 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 
Bold by chemists and perfumers.—Ask for “ Row- 
LAND’s Macassar OIL.” 
OLEOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous discase 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon, Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. ; 

















PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d, 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d:; or per 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 


REY HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 53. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HATR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross's TorLer MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK 
MAKER. by Special Appointment, to her Ma- 

jesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
invites attention to the superior workmanship and 
elegance of design of his extensive stock of watches and 
drawing-room clocks. 














Guis. Guis. 
Ladies’ gold foreign watches 8 | Strong silver lever watches 5 
Gentlemen's do. do. 10| Gentlemen's gold compen- 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's gold sation balance ditto . 40 
English lever do. - « 18] Silver do. dv. . . . 2 
Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 


Gold and silver pocket chronometers, astronomical, 
turret, and bracket clocks of every description. An 
elegant assortment of London-made fine gold Albert 
pre guard chains, &c. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutt’s Bank); 34 and 
35, Royal Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine 
Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


fF\EA AT WHOLESALE PRICES.—Six Pounds 
for Nine Shillings. All. teas are lower at this 
day’s public sale. The CHINESE and EAST INDIAN 
TEA COMPANY hasten to give the public the benefit 
of it by reducing their prices 3d. per Ib. 
PRICE LIST THIS DAY. 
1. Lowest quality dusty leaf..,......... 1s. 6d) per Ib. 
2. Better quality, little broken ......... 18. 9d. 
B. Fair sound tea ....ccccccccscssesessecee 25. Od. yy 
4. Good strong tea ... oc Sh 8h 
5. Stout heavy tea .. ove 
6. Superior tea s..cccsvccccsssesercsersseere 25. Id. yy 
7. Excellent te& .....cccccsscrecssssserrees 38. Od. yy 
G. Pine 000 ccrssecsresecicsvcececcsecccscece 88, Sd. 
« De Extra fine tom ...rcccccccesccccscossssers 38. 6d. 4 
10. Very choice tea ...cccccccersseseressere 38, 9d. 4 
The-Curese and East Inpian Tea Company, 3, 











Mincing Lane, E,C. 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and 

J CLOCKS.—M. F. Dent, 33, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker, 
by special appointment to her Majesty the Queen.—33, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, corner of Spring 
Gardens, London. 
YS ype ed JARS, for securely Storing and Preserv- 

ing Fruit, Jams, Pickles, Potted Meats, Butter, &c. 
The cheapest and best air-tight Jar is that which is 
hermetically sealed by Jennings’s Patent Capsule, sim- 
ple, cheap, and durable.—Descriptive illustrations, 
prices &c., from the wholesale depét, Palace-road, 
Lambeth, 8. Retail from all china and glass dealers. 
general ironmongers, &c. 
\ J] ¥. THOMAS and CO.’S PATENT SEWING 

MACHINES.— PRIZE MEDAL.—Con- 

structed on principles which the experience of fifteen 
years has proved to be sound, and improved by recent 
modifications, these machines maintain the high repu- 
tation which they acquired on their first introduction. 
The work produced (alike on both sides) is unequalled 
for strength, beauty, regularity, and durability. Stitclh- 
ing by machine for the trade or private fainilies.—66, 
Newgate Street, and Regent Cirous, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


ENTLEMEN WHO DON’T RUN TAILORS 
BILLS will find the Economy of Cash Payments 
by giving their orders to B, BENJAMIN, Merchant 
Tailor, 74, Regent Street, W. ‘The 47s. Scotch 'I'weed 
and Angola Suits; the 14s. and 16s. ditto Trowsers, 
the T'wo Guinea Dress and Frock Coats; the Guinea 
Dress Trowsers; the Half-guinca Waistcoats. N.B.—A 
perfect fit guaranteed. 
OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully invites the atte:.- 
tion of the public to the following numbers of the 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

For Laptes’ Use.—For fine neat writing, especially 
on thick and highly-finished papers, Nos. 1, 173, 303, 
604, In extra-fine points. 

For GENERAL Usu.—Nos. 2, 164,166, 168, 604. In 
fine points. 

For Botp Free Writine,—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 
604. In medium points. 

For GeNTLEMEN’s Use.—For large, free, bold 
writing. The Black Swan Quill, large barrel pen.— 
No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum. No. 263. In 
medium and broad points. 

For GENERAL WritinG.—No. 263. In extra-fine 
and fine points. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 262. 
In fine points. Small barrel. No. 840. The Auto- 
graph Pen. 

For Commerciat Purposrs.—T he celebrated three- 
hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. The ditto four- 
hole ditto, No. 202. The Public Pen, No, 292. Ditto, 
with bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, 
Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable stationer in the world. 
Wholesale and for exportationat the manufactory, Vic- 
toria Works, Graham Street; and at 96, New Street, 
Birmingham; 91, John Street, New York: and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37, Grace- 
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NOTE 





This volume has avery 
tight binding and while every 
effort has been made to repro- 
duce the centres, force would 


result indamage 





